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THE C'OUXTJ^IES OF THE WORLD. 


(■iiAi'ri:it I. 

tlio first Vnlumo of this Work \vi* lja\c' i*iHleavoiircil to c-onvo l(* llu* reader an 
idoa <»f till* ^<riierv, an<l tho a*-jK‘<*f'‘ of tlio ]»lant and animal life of tlio conntrii*> 
wliicli li«* on tlio Pa<-illc Slo|»i» of tlic» Kt>rkv' Mountains. Ueforc* f oniimnc-in;^' in 
our SiMMind (<i do^crilu* th»‘ Statt‘s anti Ternttn*it‘s of the (ircat Itejaddic, wliic-li 

lie in ami around tlie Rocky Mountain ranine itself, it ma} he well to fc^j^eak 

stunewliat more systematically t»f um* or two of the indubtrial features, and 
(•specially of tlie men follovvin:^ the chief occupatitm t>f that rej^ion. Miuh of what I 
shall tell the reatler may he already familiar to him from t»thcr Mairce". If ^uth be the 
case, the writer will be sulficieiitly ploaM'd, for he will ha\c tlu* ofratificatum of knowini^ 
tliat the inipresvinns In' tibtainetl from ]H*rs(»nal obst*r\atitm are so f;u* a^Miiatt* that they 

luue struck idhcrs beside himself, ^b»ret»vcr, irs somt* t*f what fi»ll( 0 '.- are piclure- 
inernoranda of a life that can ne\er more return to the “Wild Lon'* Lain!,*' he i'^ the 

iiKU’e anxious to <lescribe it I'lfore it is 1 k«'d uj»oii as mere romance 

Tim: rNinn Srvius: Tin. Imus'timis \\d ihk Mk\ oi iin Pccinc SmeL. 

Takin;^ llicn California as tlie bt‘st t>pc of llic AVcsieni Hoc ky Mountain sk>])e, its 
re&ourc*cs seem almost endless. At one time ^^old wab tlie onI\ thiii*^ tlie State \ i cub'd ; 
this, thoui^h Useful as a stimulant to other industries, was not, hnwexer, in itself rieht*b. 
R\ery cnaiee taken out of a ci»uiilry makes it so much the pooler, witlmut really 
iliakin^ tlie world eithc*r richer or b»'ti, r. Put tlie wealth of (ahfoniia remained to a 
great extent within its bounds. The swaniis of ^■tdd-digL'-ers wlio rusluil t“ it from all 
the world in many ca'scs roi 'iiied to eulti\ato iho soil, t*) erect maniifactoi ie-^ and town^^, 
to "jdaiit \ineyards, hew down the fmvsts, i‘\j>»rt the timber, build slnp^. run steamers 
on the rivers and lakes, and in a huiulivd t>ther waxs aid in the dc\eU»pment of the* 
country's resources. lienee gold-mining, though still a prominent octnipatioii of the 
Californians, is a resource which, if e\en it faiUnl to-iucuTow, wc»uld scare el\ injure the 
country'; indevd, it would rather lielj* it, fc»r it would relc'aso a large number of men fc»r 
other pyrsuits, and especially to engage* in agriiulture, for wliieh the eountr\ is so admirably 
suited. . Wo iieiil^ not reix'at the' already wcdl-w'orn tales of the eiiornuui'* wheat }iold of 
California, of the mile after mile under grain, of the culling it by machinery, threshing 
41 
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on the Held l»\ inarliineiy, and sacking by tlie same means all in one day. Xeitlier is it 
iioeessary to tell ol* the e]iornious Fruit yield, of the peaelu's, the ])eaiv, the a])j>Ies, and 
the straw beriies all the vear round, ov of tlu* j^vapes, oranges, and other seiiii-troiueal 
fruits of tin* South. SiiHieo it to say that in (alifornia are e\erv nuiniifaeture and e\ery 
industry wliieh iluurish in the rest of America, in adilition to sonn* wliieh are, more j)eeuliarly 
its own. 


It was, howexer, ^‘old-diijfii’iniiC whieli ^ave this State —and ind<*ed the wholt* coast — 
it*^> oritrinal iin|K*tus, and o-«»ld-dio-oin^ and y-old winnin;;- will alwav'^ l»e a'*-oeiated iii the 
popular mind with this land of i»*.llant men. (lold is mnn‘d in \ avion ^ w.in^. Jf 
originally all eanie from »piartz V(‘ins, hut lo tlie <Tuml)lin^ down of the matrix it is now 
seattered throntch the earth, and nion* ]>ai'tieularl\ in (he san«l and t^raxel of wliich ha\o 

w'aslusl it far away from its oriicinal home. It was in such localilie-^ that tin* i^old wa^^ 
tiiNt washed, and to stune <*xt(*nt it is still iniiu'd there I’he varied ..pparatU'^ L-r soparalini;* 
it from tlu* it i^ mixed with is all (oio^trueted on the sann* priiuiplo, xi^'., h\ aid 

of water to wash the y*oId scales to the bottom, these heinn* heavier, and le.ixi* the smd, varth. 
and stones at tin* to]> to thrown aw’ax. If tin* g'ohi lx* \er\ “ liin*, ’ in \er\ 'i.inute 
scales, it is eano-Iit In means of ipiieksilvt*r mi.xeil xxitli tin* mass in proee-s of wa^-hmn ol. I . 
pa^<» did;. The implements in use, or wdindi have been invented, arc sim]>l\ endle>^-*. A eoni- 
parafively reeent mode of xvashini^ the ^old is, Innvex'er, so inti*r(*stinjj;‘. that we in.i\ de-ciH)e 
if, and have illustratt‘d it by fio*ure (Vol. I,, Plate \.). This is the lixdraulie method. Its 
]»rineiple consists in lettiiii^ xvaler (h>wn from a eonsnh‘rahle In io’ht. and throvini'- it under 
the pr.'.sc,ure of its own xveioht against the “pax\dirl/’ xvhieh is thus lorn down, ilissoK 
and carried into the sluice )»elow’. ^fliis is effe<-l(*d by means ol a sircuio* lios«*, and is used not 
to wash the dirt, hut t<i save di^^ino; wdth shoxels, and to c.utv it tii the slnie*. ‘'M'lie 
hydranlie jn-oet's*’ is applied,'^ x\ riles Mr. 1 1 if tel, xvho ha.s ^iven ns tlie Ixst aeeniint of it, 
onI\ to elainis when tin* dirt is de<»j), and when the w’ater is abundant. If tin* dirt xxerc 
shallow' in the claim ainl its vicinity, the neeessarx head (d’ water e*>uld n(>t he o]»(aiin‘d. 
Hydraulic ehiims an* usually in hills. The x\att*r is led ah»ni»- on the hill at a lieio-ht \ar\ino* 
from fifty to tw'o Jiundred f(*et ab<we the l)<*d rock to tin* elaini at tin* end i,v tin* ^ide of tin* 
hill, xxhen the water, }»la>inof ao-aiiisf the dirt, soon cuts a lari.^(* hole, with perpi'iidn-ular, or,, 
at le:ist, steep banks. At the top of the bank is a litlh* reservoir, containing* ])<‘rh.i])S in 
mon* tlinn o-dlons, into which the xvaler run*s constantly, and from xxliieli the hose e.xtcnds- 
down to the bottom of the elaini. The hose is of Iumw duck, sometimes double, sewn bv 
machine. This h(»se xvhen full is from live to ten inches in diamet(*r, and will b«*ar a perjieri- 
dieular eoliirnn of xx'ater Hfty feet lii^h ; but a <;Te;iter beii*lit xvill burst it. lNi>xv, as the force 
*if tin* '-tream increases wdth tlio height of the xxater, it is a matter of f^reat iinportanee to 
have tin* hose as strong* as possible; so for this 2)nrpo.*5e in some claims it is suiTounded 
In’ iron liands, xxlii«*h are about 1\xa» incluxs wide, aial are eonneoleil xvith four ro]»es^ which 
mil 2)erj>on(li(*ularly down. The rin^s are ab<»ut threo inch *s apart. The S rinelr.ie ' hose 
thus made is very Hexihle, and xvill support a column of w'at'T JoH or '!(MI f(‘ct.ii\ h(,*ij;’lit. 
The pipe at the end of tin* hose is like the jajie 6i' a lire-en^i'lne bo^^c, though usually 
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^ Soiin»linK‘s till* }>ij)e will bo oiy;ht inohe.s in cliiniioter wlioii i( eonnofls wilii the 
Jioso, and not more than two incho'; at the inoiith, aiul the foroe with \vhi(*h the stream 

ni'shos iVi)!!! it IS so i»n»at that it will kill a man instaulaiieouvly, and tear down a hill 

more rapidly than eould a humlred men with shovels/^ This stream is dirooted against 
the bank with such Ibne that soon the elill* is undermim‘(l, aial th<‘ large mass ol‘ <lirt 

tumbles Jow'n. (S(*e ])age a, wbioli shows another ]>hase ot* bydraulie mining, vi/., wlien a 

nnmbiT ol* stn*anis oJ‘ water are direetiMl against the hard “ (‘i'IiumH or eoiigloriKM-iited 
gravel.) Tins the sliovi-l-meii wash away into the sliii^v 4)r t !nib4‘r-linod diteh, w'lieii 
tlu‘V t ommoin*e at the bottom oi* the bank again, and so on. The gold m the “<lirt^" is 

4*ang‘lit in rilllos^ m* eross-hars, plaeed lu‘rt‘ and there in the sluice, or inqie^le*! in otluT 

w'a\s; and then at leisun* -gein‘rally one a w eek - eleainMl up liy tin* company to whieh 
it helongs. Tli(‘ mud IVoin sin‘h a hydrauli<* claim i'i»rins long, dreary, grassle^-s tlat<, very 
*cliara( t'*risti<* of such lo(\ilitn's, and the ([uantity wa^lu*d into the (abforniaii riveu-s ]>y 
llie oj)eia!ion'>. of llu‘ goM minert* i> now g-elting so plentiful that tiic^'e ‘-Ireams are no 

loiigt'r oleai* as <ince they wen*, but ndl along milky in hue, and in s(»nie eases are 

idi'-obih l\ gcitiug -lioah* 1 up. Uuart/ mining is also an important iinlu^lry on the Pacilie. 
Ip 1n.-^ ias(* tlii' ro4*k containing the gvdd is dir»M‘tl\ mined and cni‘.ln*.l in mills or by- 
means of the “arastia,” a ]»i«‘ce of rock wdiicli is drawn liy means ol* mul ‘s or horses 

round ill a trough over the broken pieces of cpiartz, and thus, a^^ iu the eases of tin* mill, 
thouiih more ^lowlv and elie.ip, grinding it U]> into pow'dtT. This is aicleil by the lulditioii 
of water, wlnle th * gold is caught 1)\ nu'ans of iin rcury added fiom time to lime to the 
<*ream\ lujuid. This “amalgam'’ w then lieati'd in retorts, the <piicksll\or drivtsi olT in 
fuiin*>. and condensed again in wat<*r, while the "IMUigy mass «»f gold ri'inaiiis helimd. 

(’iiniai)ar, tir the ore of mereurv , is aUo evteiisivclv mim'd in California, ehiolly at 

New Mnunlen, a little W'ost of San .b»se Vt one time tin* mine> y ielded from to 

Ih^. of quK'ksilver in a year; but the ]»roduclion has n<»\v fallen to alnuit 

‘I Ills. ])er annum. (’o])j>er is found, tlunigli at ju-esenl no mines are wrought. 

Zinc, till, lea<l, and iron an* in the same <*aleg()r\ , 'riie coal is of tertiary and eretaceous 
age, and juior, ihougli it is mined to tin* (*\tent of about 17o,t)(MI tons per annum. Jior.ix 
was t'xporled in lS73to the extent of <lollars ; but silver mining, though exleiisividy 

followtsl iu the neighbouring legion — more ]iarti«*ularl\ in Xevatla Slate “has never been 
V(*rv siKMM'ssful in (’alifornia, «*xeept at (Vrro (iordo, wdn-n* the on* is chit*tly gab*na. TIiom* 
jjjines \ iel(h*4l in ls7o about a million ihillars of im*tal, si\-tenths of wdiich was sd\er. Altog(‘tber 
in tin* latter year the worth 4>f the silv4*r mi!n*d in (’abforiiia was dollars, in Nevada, 

dollars, while in (’alifornia 1 7,tH)0,IM)ll dtillars, ami in No\ :ula 1 dollars 
worHi of g<»ld W4*re mined. In ls7<» the t«»lal value of the gold and sd\i*r «dttainod in 
( alifornia, Nevada, Ctah, Ctdorado, and the other .states and countries of the Cnited States, 
was about llM), 0(10,01)0 d(dlai’s. 


S()ri\L IjIie. 

IVrhiips no country has overliad its soi'ial life so freipienllv described as (’'alifornia. To 
this vegitui^ came ^he elioiee spirits of every nation, and also the reekl4'ss dcsj>eradoes of 
the w’4»rld. All nations amalgamated together, and fouiideil lure almo*-t a new race. The wild 
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excitement uf the gold winning', wliich for years exercised supreme control over the juiinners 
and thoughts of the people, has aKo hud it.s inttiieiK'c in forming soci<*ty in these regions* 
Tlie result is a peo])le in many resj/ects unique, tln)Ugh rapidlx getting moulded down to that 
uniform level to which civilisation, railways, tch*gra]»hs, and n<*w.^]>apers tone all mankind. 
A new element has coni]>araLi\ely recenth l»een adtietl in tin* Chinese; and iinlej;endeii(ly 
of all (puNtiuiis connect'd with tln*ir effect tm tin* lahonr of the comilrv. there cayiiot l)e a 
douht but that in time thcM’ ^longul IkuiIcn \\ill cxciviM* a wonderful inHucicv on the 
life of the ^Ve^tern I niteil Sialo'^. Tin* Indian^ arc* ripidlv geltnig (‘\tenninatcd, but tin* 
(liineM' are not. On the cMintrary, thev arri\c* in givalcT iiumbeis tlian c\(*r, and Honn’sh 
to an extent strange* to lln*m in I lien* uati\e land. 4'ln* wlnde j^opehition ol thr State* 
was, in iSill, .‘)S;2,0dl, an iiie-rease* oi liih-tlircc pen- ce'iit. snn-e tin* e eiisns of ImK), but 
as San Franccc‘<» bail in tin* fornii'r \ eai onK Il!M7d people*, .uni ha- now, it i- claiiiu*d, a 
|K.»pulation <*f little* le-s than ut* mav Jnelgi* li-oiii tliis l.c 1 lli.it tin* Stale* 

miK-h iinn'c populon-^ flnui it was ^‘\en \t*ar- ag > J li'We*\ i*r, it nui-t be* r(*hn*inhe*n*d 

that fully one*-Iialf of tin* ])e*)plt‘ Ji\e* within an .iie.i e>f imlc- lie>iii tin iluef town 

(San FraiU‘i-<o) 'i'ln' cajiit.!] (Sa< raine‘nlo laid iii 1^70 pi* ejile* , ]>ijt in» ollnr 

fc'W'ii liad an\lhmg like m» nuiin***'**N .i •^]e<»w e»f eili/iMiv.. 'Phe* wandonng ilnuae-fei- -A' llu* 

]'o]adalii*n ha- a |*re‘jndicial effi t on me»r.iht\, while* tin* gh.*d e»l g«'le], and ihe 

alI-]>ot<»nt e*ffe*e t it h.nl in the d(*\ (‘l«q»meiit of tin* e eeiuil i \ , h.i\ i* e*\irei-e(l an e‘\jl elfe e I i*n 
e*ennnie‘re*ial men-alit\. d'lu* ‘•careits e)f woine*ii, an 1 the* want ol Innin'dile* o\i'i a great 

lHH‘lion of tin* e*»iuiiti-\, 1-. a Me njiis ele»iin*iil in Cahibe*m.in lilb, anel inde'e*l e‘\e'i(i*‘C :*l 

rnischievoiis intiuenco e»ii so< lal e‘M-tcnce all e\ef tin* Dae ifn* »[>,». d’In n* aie ge in *atl\ 

fe*\v re-iu‘e table* woun*!! liMiig 111 llie mmo-»; with a nsull that c.iii b.* ci-ilv iuiagine*d. 
The lir-t en-namemt <d‘ tin* fennale mind t*»o,e»ftcn alismil in Califea-nM. and tin* - uin* 
love of gain whieli i- de\<*b*jH*ei in the me*n -h^w- il-clf in lln* wonn*ii, Ibongh iii 
an iiilinitely more Intul manner. I stale on tin* authontv ol the* giiate"-! hi*-tonan 

of the State*, otherwi>e 1 shoulel he*silate at .so «.w(M*pjng a < enie-ln^mn Jonn ine*r(*l\ a 

few passing ^i^il-. Ouorce- are* \e*r\ comniou, :inil iiiii«»ii. nnre.c(»gni-<*d ley tin* Jaw 

.scarcely lo-s so. Tin* n*ckle-siK*-s of life* whie-Ji e\i*r e Iiarac-teiiscd the* Si;it< sliH ^*\i^ls 
to s(uin* extent, though in S.in l‘Vain*iMO and other Lirge cities ejiiiel jieoph* can li\o 

a.s «e<'nre‘l>, and iinh*eel <*njo\ as jxiIi-IkmI socieh, as in almost any otln'i* town in 

\meriea. Extravagance of li\ing is <*ommon ; but, on the eitln*r hand, no man is 

e*emirM*Il<*d to li\e in a st^h* be'\ond his ine*an*^ me‘rely to k-ee»ji np his position i11‘ 

-(a*i**t\.^^ Ne\<*r wa^ tln^e a people* among whom the strange*!* could feel more* at home — 
never a more* '' s<K*i.i)*le^' r.ie’e*. In gern‘ial soei»*ty the*re no a.sking as (o wdiat family the ne^w 

arrival bi'longs, wh<*ther e\e‘n he is w<*allh}. 'file main fa(*ts de'sired to be* ascertained about 

him before he is we‘h*oine‘el are wl»e*th<*r he* is wa*ll edin*ated, ple*a.sant, and cntertaiiniig. Then* 
is a liberal tone in all elas-e*- of -.f»eiety, and an almost cosmojiolitnn sympathy with any 
eecenfrieity in thought, in manners, or in n*ligioii. 'Fhe* pt*ople love to bo uinnsod, and 
will jiay for it. Accordingly, (^ilifornia is the El Dorado of all actors, singi*rs, and shotvmen 
generally, and indeed of every one who has anything to disjiose of. Society ha.s boqp turned 
upside down lierc; tlic rich people have once* been jioor, tbo.se* poor forme»r^' are now wealthy; 
hence the tolerance, the freedom, and the .slight Kottpeon of roughness wdiich prevail overj-wbere, 
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niul rCNiilt such as would ploa^^e no ono. The s^.»Ul-(hi»^or is i>rol>al)l\ liltlo as 

anyone, indeed, lie oiil\ now hotl led down into a marked feature in social lif<‘. Tornieily 
anylnxly and oeryboily were ^old-diof^cr^, but now miiiini^ is a prole^siou, a trade or a 
laliour we cannot call it, lor to mine for ^okl i', ne\er dei,^radini» to an^ v^o 

mi^bt think he was lowering liinisclf were he to (hi\e a team or )>h»n”li a held In 
this respect, it must i»e confessed, (ahlbrniau sneietv has a lit 1 l(‘ ilianij>ed. IStdl^ tliou”h 
\oii can find men of all classes woikinj^' at niechaimal («ul, it i^ now rare to find men 
hitphU educated and well behaxed, liiidin^ an^ ne<es^it\ ior .*-0 dunii^ Tlic\ ha\e eitlier 
left the fcNtate in despair, or uraMtatinl into iheir proper ptwituui. J met, liowevei. in 
British C\diiiiihia, in e*ul\ time'', a i^oul deal of thi^ But tlie senior w/anuh'i who 
found his aecumphshim nts as an oarsinm tlie mt‘ans oi eainini; Ins luin** n> a boatman 
in San iVancisto Ihn seems iti have dcjiai ted from lluit lo<‘nht\ ; lliouoh, iiulied, paoe-^ <oiild 
be easilv idled with smiilar tales, not more apocrxphal, ami soim^ indeed wlinh 1 ( Mild «• 
vouidi for. liCt 11“, how»‘\er, as mir spa«e is liiniti‘d. si\ a lit tit* .iImmiI tlie •»(»ld-diooer 
and his wa\s; and the sketch opiallv applies to tlu* miner .ill ovn tlie ^nld rii'iuii-. (>f 
North Ameiica. 


‘^Tlil IIoMsl Ml\Il{^* 

One antiunn a few*^ vears a^-o 1 stunk into tin* wil<l iniMintaiu region (f S» nlln rii 
Oregon, ju“t north of the Caliloiniaii bmndai} Inn*. 1 li.id md gom* lar (Mi tlu tiad 
before I overtook a slalwait, g^rey-slnited, knee-bo(»ted individual. He had a ji.nr of s(.nlet 
blankets strapped <»u lus ba<k, and as he tiudged along, foi vsant ol l»(tl(i c(Mn}).mv he 
held an anirnatel conver“ation with himself^ an oath being evuv now and tln*n vei\ 
imocently, no doiiM, introdu(t*d wIumi the merit'* ol the seenu‘d I0 d(*in;nid it. IJe 

was an old gold-digger leturiiing to his tavouiite • (levk."* He h.id been on one of tin* 
usual digger wild-goose (bases after some fain led Id Dorado at .1 di^tame, but was id mnng 
disappointed to tin* jikne when* be had mimd tor inanv a ve.'ir. l]v(*r\ I(»(m1iI was iainiliar 
to him. As we walked togetlier over tin* mountains, or bv the l»aiiks til tlu* en-ck or 
stream, down in the w'ood(^d vallev, ray companion would point out to im*, with a lialf- 
regretful pride, where big strikei* ** liad be(»ii nunh* m former times. Bointmg to a 
ruiiuHl log cabin, mit of which a ca\ot<* wolf rushed, he assund irn* that the owner liad 

WMsln*d some lort}' thmisainl dollais out of a pateli twenty or thiitv vauls in (*\tcnt. 

Canon Creek, the loeality in rpiestion -it nnist he lamiliar to inanv of my readeis— is a tft * 
spedmen of many sirAiilar localitieM all over the Baeihe coast. It was oin* of those dead 

4*ities,"’ the weird assoeiationa of which have been introduced into a wdl-knowa work. In 

Tuolumne (’ouiity, ('aliforiiia, are very many bueh. “We lived,” wnt(*s a graphic 'and 
humorous writer, though in this easi* the description is soberly iu eain(*st, « m a small 
<*ahiu on a vcixlant hill-side, and there were hut few other cabins in view oVer the wide 
expans, of hill ami forest. Yet a (lourishing city of two or three thousand people liad 
occupied this grassy, dead solitude during tin* fliibh times of twelve or liftivn }ear8 before, 
and where oiir cabin htood liad once been ihc heart of the teeming hive, tlu* fa.*ntre of 
the citj. When the mines gave out tlu* town fell into decay, and in y, few jijirs wholly 
disappeareil-^streots, dwellings, shoiis, everything— and left no sign. The grassy dopes 
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were as^ green and smooth and desolate of life as if they had never been disturbed. The 
mere handful »>f miners hiid seen the town spring uj), ^spread, gruw, and tlourish in its 
pride ; and they liad seen it sicken and die, and pu'^s away like a dream AVith it their 
hopes had died, and their /est of life. They had long ago resigne 1 themselves to their 
exile, and ceiled to eorresjiond with their distant friends, or turn longing eyes towards 
their early homes. They had ae4*ei»tel banishment, forgotten the world, and had been 
forgotten of the W'orld. They were far from tidegrajihs and railroads, and they stood, as it 
were, in a living grave, dead to the events that stirred the globe's great jHipulations, dead to 
the common inten»sts of men, i«^olated ami outcast from bredherhood with their kind. It w’as 
the most singular, and almost th(» most touching and melancholy exile that fancy can imagine. 

^ One of my asMX'iates in this locality for two or three month‘< was a man who had received a 
university education; bnt now for idghtcen }«Mrs he had decayed there bv inches, a 
dicarded, roiigh-clail, <*lay-staine(l miner, and at times, amid his sighing and solilorpiisings, 
lie unc(Uiscionsly interjected vagnely-reinembcrcd Lai in and Grei^k sentences, dead and 
musty tongncM, metd ^4‘hiclcs for the thoughts <)i‘ one wliosc ilreams were all of the Jiast, 
who^' bfe was a failure; a tired man, bindimcd with the present, ami indifferent to the 
fiitun'; a man without tic*-, hopes, interests, waiting for rest, and the end.*' (\iiion Creek 
was such a place as that so oraj)Iiicall\ described in this extract. It had bc'eii, I w'as 
told, once* a hull\ old dig<»in*," but tbc stream haNini* lieen pretU well w’ashed out, the 
miners had decMinjiod to parts unknown, IcMving no acldri*ss behind them. Like the* Arabs, 
^Mhev folded their tent-, and silently nio\ed aw^av." Jlore wms a half-rnimd Imilding, 
clucked lip with wevds, be.iring record that it had been once the l)orad(» Saloon" — in 
olhtT w'ords, a gamhiing hell, or worse — and around it were a few cabins. Tins bad been 
tlie town site, and the* ])roje(‘tors no doubt imagiimd tliat it wu- to be ^Mhc* riirbt smart 
eliauce of a cit\." However, fate had dec idee* >thc*vwise, and the only trai'es of fcu’iner 
greatm*-s tc» he seen were piles of w'a-lieJ stones and gra\el, and long tn'uelie-, and half- 
ruined ditches, which ^a\c the spot the appe.^'unee of a ])laee where some gn*at engineering 
operatmus had been li»ft half linisbed Here and theic a solitary Cliinese slunk about, 
intent on his own biwmc‘Ss, and, if in\ eomj>anion was to lie lM*lievc*d, in pursuit of stra\ 
cats. \s w'e tuincHl .i lorner of the rough trail we suddenly emerged in front of ///'* 
store. By the cloor W’ere sitting lialf a dozen of the old Zit/fj/fitts of the en*ek, l;uil\ 
talking. Mv fricuid was delightc'd. There tho\ arc," he cried, ^Moatin' about, chawin' 
baccy, jest as nat’ral an> thing*" He seemed to l>e a popular man among them. As 
his friend — friendships are ipiickb made in the AV 1 w:w rc*eeivc*d with \oeiferations 
of w'eleoine, and the choice of hall a dt»/cn shanties to spread a blanket in.'‘ In this 
wayl =aw a good di*al of the hone'-l miner of C.inon (*re<*k, and learned not a little of his 
ways of life and thought, in this lonely little di*ll in the Siskiyou mountains. Of course, 
Wu have all r(*ad about the miner in (Adiforma, Britidi (Adiimhia, or Australia; about 
his extravagane**, his boisti*rousno*is, and his conduct g(*ncrall} ; and we are too apt to 
think of him only as the roystoring hlaili* in the iialmv da\s of I SB) or 185*1, wdien gold 
could bo had for tbc picking uj). The f\pical miner in 1S77 is a very different man 
> from ^ that , of even though he he the same individual. No longer do you, as a 

rule, see the many Hno-looking handsome fellow's of the early days of Califc.»rnia twenty 
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or twenty-fi\o years ago. They ^^e^e all jouiig men then, but hunUhip lia^ told upon thorn ; 
for, in imixy eases, they Ime pursued, with \arjiiig liiek, that basinets ol gold-digging 
ever since. The Torty-miiers are the blue blood 4)f the coast, but the} are pruverbiall} 
poor. Aeeoi’<lingK , these men, among whom I associated on ('uuoii Ort‘ek, were ver} 
differenl from oui usual notion of the gold-miner, but were }ct at the ^ame time very 
eharacterstic tvjK^ of what is well known on the Koik} Alountain slopes as the ‘Mioiicst 
miner/^ He differs in many reapeets liom the setllei of late }e.irs. Entei his cabin, and 
there is aKvajs indubitable evuknee of that miserable lile of singh' blessedness with which 
Uret Ilarte has laiuiliaiised liis loaJei The gold-diggtu i*, almost uin\eisall\ uninairKsl. 
The rough blanket-spread tot , the a\e-h wn tab)*', with its s(.ant\ an i\ nl (ioiker\ , tlie old 
liattcrwl stove, or lireplaee, huilt of tla} and slonts, the inevitahle sack ot iloiii, Inlt sukol 
potatoes, and junk of poik , tlie 4>ld tlothe** and »»ld hoots, and a lew books and new sp.ipiM’s^ 
g«» far in inakuig out the evttiit <‘f the iniiiei \ wuildh ])Oss(.ssn;Us A little p.it«h o» 
cultuated gioiind, enclosed hj \‘ld “ "hiu c-l>o\ ’ liinihi , is sonulniu's 4I11 accompaniment, 
as wtll as a dog, a c. t, 01 a Uw towl- 'lh< iiilMhitant ot tliK c .dim is oflui lough, 
grc\, ai»d gii//l\ II‘ came out twcnti \c ns ag'o, uhI Iin n -idi in e ha- witli Icwv 
exceptions, aiwais bec.n on the onI<|i uliin w« now Imd liiin I*m» 1 )jI))v it jtjoiies m the 
euphoiiiou^ li niu ol l[oise-h<it Hu, iKdl-dog I 01 ks, Jackis-, (mUli, Kough and ltcid>, 
Hag Town, Hupp} 1 own, L<vc-lt*ttci ( aiiij) Jiin Ciow ( inon, tfospd (ndcli, (xoug 
Hxe, '^hiit-tail iki, Ihigns 'I hiiiul « ci (noiincl Jlog's (il, i\ all \mtilli* Iccilitus Hj 
oui ot the s*» iieincs his Inniu in i\ <i ina> 11 t li louiid f)n tiu ^ p \ 01 -gi in laTs uuj), l>ul 
at all c\ents it goer» 1 )\ no ollni He ‘ docs his tiiding’^ at .1 ‘-toji‘ at ^'ggdvjlk. 
(Vedit he tails jaw bone,’ <iiid t dks ibout ‘‘ i mining bis Int’Moi ‘guild but st»inclime 
tins Js objeitcd to bv the s^ndvciot* is tin giiKli is not ‘ j)a\ m * ’ well nid bLbmd the 
c laintc 1 sou ma' sec a iimlc s jiw-b«nn ' sigmlciutK suspdithcl, .mcl Im1»w the wonks 

pla}ul out ’ Ileie the Inmc^sf mim 1 jiuicliases i icu ]>ounds <>1 llniii,.! little ti i, college, 

and blown sngai, and as much Whiskx is In* « m bu\ lb’ c m t II wluic’ ill tlie iic li 
sjiots ha\c* been m tin 11 eis, b us, guh he s, mcl tips but th it w is m tlie glonoiis, w n kc'd, 
cutting shouting, toituuc -making timc', of \t»n He 1 in t till wlun llnu iie <in\ neh 
spfvfs now Hi is ceitam theie is a inli quiif/ h Igc* m llu mount im \c»n(hi, 4md, if he 
could o( t watcT <»n th/ il.it lie is it would} \y good w igt*., J^xc«ss joiluin' spoiled 

him 111 UP. IkonoinN is .1 nn Mi with him, and li< clniiiulh cntctl.iiiis hall a dozen 
iiiends, though his niigi/me of prnisions, is well as ot moiu}, be 111 an adxanceJ state 
ot c'xhaiistion His su]»per cooked, lie thinks of borne — that is, llie lioinc’ ut twenty }edrs 
ago. In rcalit} he has no home* ^^entall}, be sees the f.ius of Ins \oiitli, fush and 
blooming, but tlie\ are getting cdcl and witbcudi now He sies the jieac h oichaid aifd the 
faimhcu c, fioin wlncli he* waiidci*tl, i \oung iom»i, when lust the news of golden C.ihioinu 
burst unctii tin* astenished cais c^f Ibc* woild That lionic* is now m tlie* hands ol stiangcrb. 
AVnr 1 ^ ted* go Hist/^ ,is In* calls I*, lie w »iild find liimsolf a stiangei in a stiange laud. 
He Mnnks In 11 go hick ^^soine tune* 01 other” reutuiie oe (..sioiully iavcmi^ liini^ a tulle 
inoie thm usual, and them he may make a trip to ^Mho Bi\,”iis he calls San Tiaiuisco. 

He stops — 01 he did in m\ day — .it the ^MVhat Cheer Ileuise.” 11(4 lher6 

by huiidieds P(»or ftlhjw ! He came }n*ie to <‘nj‘oy hinisclf, but he* dejesii’t well know 
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how, flie novelty of the city wears off iii «i day or two. Without occupation^ his K>utino 
of life broken^ he beooines a victim to a disease for •which the Krench alone could have 
inventinl a name— ah/?!. At ni^ht he may go to the theatre ; but by day he sits in rows in 
the hall of the hotel, crowds the entrance, and sometimes blocks up the street. If he have 
money enough, and be so inclined, lie may go on the spludge,^^ and ]>os8ibly get drunk; 
but tliat with this class of miner is not very likely. liis face wears an expresssion of 



SX^’UAMKNTO STUEK.T, SAN FUANl-ISOO. 


wild bewilderment and intense w^earincMS. riiaccuslomed to the Iiurry and bustle of the 
city, lie collides fiv(picntly with the deiii/ens of the metropolis. The t-priiee, fiishionably- 
drossed, Irizzle-lieu^led clerks who Hit bv^ excite in him feelings of conteni})t and indignation. 
Per all airs and frills he has an honest disdain. The s\\ arms of youthful females in 
the streets astonish, delight, and tantalise him. They are something so new to him. There 
are few on Jackass Guleb, and they would be better away. When he knew Frisco it 
W'as Vot mudi mofe than a collection of cotton tents on some sand-hills. Now it is a 
fine city of iSO.OOU inliabitants. Females were almost unknown, and the annoiineement 
42 . 
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by a steamboat proprietor of ^'four lady piissen«fers wtw (juite eouTigh to 

easure u crowded patronagv for liis vessel But the digger of the auriferous soil often 
leaves the city with the knowledge that the world has gt)ne far uhoaii of him during his 
lonely residence in the inounlains. lie had far better not have conn*. In Diggerville he 
is soinebcxly. In San Fnineiseo he is lost among the crowd, or at best is fuily a rusty 
old miner, those >vho thus contemptuously talk of him forgetting that he and such as 
he WTre the founders, and are yet, t<» a great extent, the stronghold of California. ^ 

1 have spoken of the deserlcMl illagcs, and the melancholy wrecks the\ have hoe(>me. 
'‘You may see,'* wn-ites the same author 1 Inive ahvadv i[Uoted, and 1 can vouch for th^ 
accuracy of his statement , such disfigurements fai and wide over Califm-nia, and in some 
places wdiere only meadow^s and forests are visible, not a living creature, not a house, no 
stick or stone, or remnant of a min, and not a sound, nor <»ven a \vhis]>er, to disturb tlic^ 
Subbath stillness. You wdll find it hard to hclievo that there stood at one time a fiercely-, 
flourishing little city of i2,00d or souls, with its jiew'spa])ers, lire com[»any, hni-'S 

band, volunteer militia, banks, hotels, noi^v Fourth of July processions and sjwirhes, 
gamhiing helU, crammed with tohacco-smoki*, profanity, and roiigh-bcardcil men of all 
nations and colours, with tables lit'ajxHi with gold-dust, siiHicicnt fm- the revenues of a 
(rermaii priuci]»alit\ , streets crowde*! and rife witli business, tow’*. lots worth ItH) <lol]a?‘s 
a front foot, lalKiur, laughter, inti^ic, dancing, swi^armg, lighting, shooting vni\t/th'nuj that 
delights and adorns existence; all the appointments and a]>purtcniinccs of a jiros|KT()us and 
promising y<mng cit} ; and a no nothing is left of all but a liojH‘h‘‘‘S, homclevs solitude. 
The men are gone, the houses have vaniNhal, even the (^f the plan* i-s fop'^ottm. In 

no other land in modern limes Ijavo towns so absolutelv di(*d and disap]u*ar(‘d as in the 
old iiiiiiing regions of ( alifornia. It was a <lrifmg, vigorous, re-tl^*s^ pojMdafion in thcsi* 
days. It w'a» a nn'IfniJt jMipulation. It was tie* only pojailation of I lie kind Hint tin* 
world lias ever seen gathered togetlier, and it is ind likely that the world will (‘\er see 
lit again. For, observe, it was an as.seinhiagc of 20(1, flOO voniig men — n«>t simpering, 
duini), kid-glo\e(l weakling-., but stalw'art, iiuiseular, dauntless vouiig braves, Jirimfiil 
of youth and cnergv , and ro\ally endowed with cverv attribute (hat goes to mak(* U[) 
a peerless and rnagiiilieenl manhood, the ver\ pick and c-lioiet* of the world. No women, 
no eliildren, iio grey and stfMj]>iiig veterans, mun* but t*i*ect, brigbt-eved, (piick-mo\ ing, 
strong-handed voung giants, the strongest population, the fiin*st ^w'l^nlation, and the 
gallant host that ever trooped down tin* star(li»<l solitudes of an un])eoph*<l land. And 
wliere are they now? Scattered to the end of llie earth, or prematurely old and decrepit, 
or shot or stabbed in street affray-., or dead of disapjMiiiited hopes and broken hearts- • 
all gone, or nearly all, victims devoted u]M)n the altar of the gol<li‘n calf* the noblest 
holocaust that over w^afted its sa<*rifi<*al incense heavenward. It is jiitifnl to Ihink upon.'' 
It will be eiwy to amplify this text by a thousand iiisfanci*s ainl strange tales. But 
the sii^ject is unpleasant. It is too sadd4*ning. Let u.s turn from it. 

1 fancy that I do not really wrong the honest miner hi saying he does not possess mneh 
religion. Yet if a ch*rgymau by any chance <*ome into his camp, he makc*^ a point of 
attending ‘^meeting’* on much the .same principle, and witli feelirfgs of^ about •erpuil 
reverence, with vvhicli he would go in a dog-light, or a tight-rope p(‘rformance : because 
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he lool« ujmn it as the right thiiig^^ to puiironiHe *^thc affair/^ If the parsoi* look on as he 
is washing for gold, he will ask hiin if he would like to ^‘wash out a pan?" and as this 
invitation is usually accej)ted, the worthy fellow will contrive to slip in among the gravel 
a toleruhle nugget, so that the washer may be nothing tlie worse for his clerical visit, 
custom in such (’ases providing that the <‘ontents of the j)an go to the visitor. A friend 

of mine, whose lot it was to officiate as a <*lergyman among them at one time, used often 

to tell raJ that he liad to ring a bell in the morning along the apology for a 
street, inviting bis parishioners to divine worship, and that, iiiuling in)bo(Iy in ohuivh when 
he came in, he first looked into one gambling s<ikK)n or ta\(Tn, and then into another, 
inviting the company to come b) church. '‘All right, parson," would be the good- 

natured reply; “ we^ll bo there as soon as we’ve jdayed out this hand for the wdiUkies. 
Jest be goin^ ahead, and wee’ll be along for the pri*achin' !" 

I have spoken of the miner’s prop<‘nsity to “ take a drink." This taking of " drinks 
is one oF liis eharact eristics. No bargain (*au be made, or anv' other matter of business 
or sociality settlcrl, without the indispensable “ drinks/' The same elerieal frh‘iul, \vho.so 
i'\]>erienee 1 have just relate<I, was sluM'ked on liis first arrival among the miners at 

*)<*mj; asked to ‘‘stand drinks," affiT he liad received a very liberal sub<cri])(ion tow»ards 
the building of liis <*hnrch. Two mining e<»mj»auies tliat T know something about threw 
dice U) detenniin* W'hhdi of them should treat the "wliole creek" to cliampagne, and as 
that wi»a» was si'ld at fift(*en dollars [xa* bottle, the cost to the loser may be guessetl. In 
most milling localities it is looki'd miou as a cause of mental olTmiei* to decline ilrinking 
with the first man who shouts, “ Let's put in a blast, (\ip. ! ” Iii s«)me ) la(*es it is ipiite 
a serious breach of eiujnette not to ask all who are sitting round in the bar-room of a 
tavern, though t»»fal strangx’rs, to “ Step n]i and take a drink.'’ Sometimes they do not 
require any iiivilatieni. An a('quaintanei* of mine liaving had a long’ ride one day, disimmiibMl 
at a tavern to take* i/fiu’r Ah/rrt^'<uot tstmie •freshnient), when, to Ids ulfi'r astouishiiuMit, 
fonrle.m men who were sitting around stepped up, and “ *loW(*d tlioy wcnikl take sugar 
in tliar’u." He jiaid f >r tlu‘ fifteen d.riuks,*' as it was in strict accordance* with the 

eustom of the. eoiintrv; but he tonk care in»t to go back to that ho-telry again. The 
Australian gohl-diggcr is in many respee*ts dilT<-reiit trom the (’’aliforuiau, but still he 
evinces tin* sanu* <’arclessiiess of money. It Used to be the eiisfum for these men to come 
down to some villag*e after they ha<l made a slight “ pile," go each to his favourite piildie- 
*liouse, and give the inoinw into the liudlord’s hands, with the infornuitiou that In* 

"shouti*d" (or asked all and suiulrv to drink) until it was finishe«i. Then the landlord 
at intervals would sa\, “ Ste| up, bo\s, it’s Jim Jenkins's shout!" Then they all wdshed 
Jiin luck, until Jim’s “shout" was out, and then he went bai k to his “gully," pi'oud that he 
had “spent his money like ii man.” On one oet-asion a miner came down and hainkxl 

his money over to the landlord; hut, eontrarv to experlalion, iiohndy would respond *(o his 
“ shout. He had been a convict, and “ lagged " for some grie\oiis otYeiiec. The man 
was at his wit’s end. At last he struck upon the brilliant expedient of eug’aging an 

idler at 'labourer’s daily wage.s — t*ight shillings — to drink with him. And thus he got tlirough 
his- holidav\ • 

No ('ue can tell where a rich mine wdll be discovered, or where it will ind. Kven 
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qnartz niims, wliirh n'<piiiv skill in diagnose, liii\a lionii tMpmlly Jisor»ve]V<l In* rhancc. 
GtH)lo^i'^l< \V4‘ro ii(n<n* nn>iv lhati 4»tlu‘r {kh>[)K* in this scMivh, or th;m tlu»’<o 

i^n(»ranl of \oiiis,” or A rohhor linvl at a man standin:^’ with his back to a 

rock, blit niisscil him. \s the ball ^]diii1ci*cJ the in<»^s-;rn)w n quart/, tla‘ miner who 

wu'^ atlatlved saw' s}u*( of i»nl»i sjxirklc in the nu»onlii>ht. It afterwards pnned one 

of the riehe-st mine^ in (aliforina. Two nnm‘i*s abon* to Iea\e tla* eiamtia, and in ih'-^jiair, 
jii^t to celebrate the e\ent, “ i;ot (»n the splud<»e — to um* their own « \])l^*ss^>n — tiu* 
ni^dil beron‘ tln«r inleialed di']>artiire. \s the\ wi‘rt» «*omino* honn* to tlndr calnn.-,, in 

mere foolisluK'^'S the\ conimeneed loUinii;" ‘-tones down a slope. ()n“ ot* tlmse stria k the 
j)oint «>r a rock, whicli, on beinn t'\aMiintMl. was fcaind lah with spci ks ot i»«)kl. I’lii'- 

('hano’cd their plans, and tlan sLi\e(. ami s(a\cd to some |>nrposc, to?* they aiteruanls’ 

becann» \(*r\ we.illln nuMi. 'Ihe ‘'luau'st ininm is far fioni beino a tloinestie eliara< tm’. 
If he wa^ in living H\e flollar^ ]»<‘r diein “to the hand” at “(livasu^s (’am])/ *ind heanf 

that soinebodv 4 ‘k,* was makiiie* -ix at “ Ilell^'ati* t'anon,** in “ Mounlain t» ».it (iidch, ’ the 

chances are that he would ]*resenil\ inakt' los appi^aiain i‘ at th*‘ new Ml Doiado. A*fW it wa* 
(jold IJlnfl it) whu-h ,ill wt'iv n Th.it lailc‘d, but it ilid not ilislicarteii ll.e lailnrc'- 

The\ next nishcfl in thonsamls to tiohl Lake In l^.>.“) the kern Kimu* le\er ram‘d ; and in 
I anie the “ Traser |{i\er rush,” sid/iiiLi the ( *alili»rnian inimas like a lreh/\. 
wciv \ er^ siuet'ssful, and most ,if them e.nnc back -t4> iis(‘ tin ir (o\ii teini o 

^Lstra[>]‘ed that i'\(*titujill\ it bi‘<aine a matter ol personal olb uee to ask a lu.ni if be bid 

cv'er been to h’las r IL\er Ihit l»e was not lairiMl. In 1 ^(>o the lurunaled s» ireber altei j^old 

was blorkino* all the mount iiu triils in the Sierra \e\ad.i Mountains, .md “ \\ aslu> • ” was the 
(TV. In i 1 it w,is lihukfool, and in I '^thi 1 stiu bniidreds nislono tlinuioh sbisb and 

*-now for Ibir Lend, in Hntisb Colnmbia, deelarnio* tb.il Cariboo and Sluk»‘en, all forim r 
“ ru.sbi's,” wer(‘ not “a pat< li on and that, at all c\enls^ thev would ‘ sci* the clepliaiil.*' 
This \.)o.d;ond pr<'pensit\ will fasten on a man who allows liimselt to •-it in front of a 
fryiiiT-l^'H* J^’^d a bumlle ol* Idankids, on tin* iiiii;'e-]>ole of a sor(‘-back4*d hor-e ; and 1 \enl\ 
lM‘li(‘\c that tiiere arc maij\ iii(*n anioim tlie oold-dii^i'iu’s who. li their hisloiw were 

known, Iu.m* tra\(llcd nn»re and endiii'Ml oreatii* hard^-hljjs than ‘<*me who-c nann's are 
famous in the annals of \ ae'abondisin, and wliom the (Je(vo'ra])hii al Soeiet\ dclij^lits to 
honour. The trm* seeker afti'r LI Dorado d4K*s not .stop at ilistaiice or dilllciilties. ^J’he 

Pacilie ; 4 i>ld cr»a-t miner does not e.ire to l»e lalh'd, likt* the Aiislialian, a 

tills ti*rin in the forniei re<;inii beino* a])plied to, and assoimlcil with, the hwsest raA* * 
of native Jndiiins. He likes to be (*allcd the “honest inim*r.” 1’hat he is honest 

eiimi;^li, as hoiicstv LCfH‘s in North-West Vmcuica, nol>od\ will deny to tlw‘ jii’t'fcssion 
as a whole, hut still tlunx' is oeeasioiiall\ tin* “ di.shonest miner'* W c do • not 

speak of tlie rascal who i< caiii^ht stcalmi^ e-old out ol the “ sluict‘-bo\,” and pets KiiclnM 
for Ids p.iius, but of the c(piall\ raM*all\ individual who “salts" a claim hi't'orc sclliiifj 
it — the^ is, he scatters a f<»w ]»ic( (‘s of i^dd throuoh the o-raxid b(‘lbre the buyer comes to-* 
t.est it. In ('aliiorniu smiui of the “ claini.s " arc wToiie-ht summer and winter. Indeed, 
the winter is there more favoiinilde than the summer, because water is inolv qilentiful. 
In the hot weather Lalifornia “dries up;" but in Prilish rolumbij^ near* the Ryeky 
Mountains, the frost e.auses work to be susp(*nded. Then th« claims are “ laW over/* and 
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the fiivlfi 1 ) 0 ( 1 } of lh(* mnwTs (onio down to Vi/loiu and other town^. to pa'-s the winter 
months, and to spoiul tin* moii(‘y tin} have made dnrinp; the -jummer The} also often 
try to dispose ol some i.itlier doubtful “diuns'^ it this time, and one of the means 
adopted is to rejM>rt “liaviii” stimk a i»ond prospe*t ** lust beloie leavin*^ It is leiniirkahl •, 
to say tln‘ least of it, h<»\v nnii) £»<kk 1 pit.sjMvts aie *Stnuk*^ just about thijS time. The 
endless swindle^ toniuHlid with onait/ lompanies ai * leavini' ]) 4 iintul ie(ords m the 
meinoiv of ((*i tain <^(*11110111011 in tli* (htv of London and (‘Lewlieie, wliose juisc^ wpr»' 
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]ifr|[»er thin tlu’i lniesji»hl (lold-mminu: wdl .d\\av> lx i sta]>le imhistn ot the RolUv 
M ountain slope, and tin* imua^id !minii»n1u»n and attmtion OMited hv the Paiilie 
railroad will i>re.itl\ iiRieise th< busuiesv., but lli old minei will )>e ‘ kilbnl oil/’ Laii»«* 
companies will woik liis “elainis,” md shoiL ol new facts wdl (i<»wd the vet solitaiv 
vallev^- — Philistines who km»w not the old liaditioiis, and hue no sMupatlu witli the old 
manners and the old men lb wdl hmistli mett them hall-wi>, as the tui-tiadeis * and 
^raptwTs have doin', and will um ons( n»usl\ lose maiu ol his i lnia< teiistu ^ and poculiantn"' 
IIo will ii^et t(nied down to the duller routine of otlioi woikmeii .is lus plll^lut takes its 
place aiiKmg the “ iiuliis tries/** 

« 

tilwi llu AUtIm of Rt)ikv Mount on M n uul M mm is in l>uk nssA^ th 1 r> Rn JP, /i //, 

Fufd , tor lS(i*l vy 
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i’lIE (.’Ol'XTUIES OK THE WOKLD. 


Mah. Day in tiu; A\'Esr. 

• 

To iles*jril>i* tlu- iiiiiny curimis phases of life wh’u'li the Furthest West ii )\v pn^seiits, and 
did present even markedly Kdore civilisation trod so fast on the he(ds of harharisrn, 

would he hevoiul llie ]>owers of the space at our disposal^ aj^ivcaiih* as would tin* task he 
to the writer^ and pos.sihly inteivstnu’* as it lui^ht prove to tlie reader. 'I'he trapper and tlio 
fiir-tnwler, the vo\aj;ft*ur and the i^old-di^^er, we have already hricdly sketcln**!. To eomplcte 
the j)icture of the t\ pieal men of the lli.»eky Mountains and Iha'ky Mountain slojMN, wo 
should reipiire to devote some spaec* to tin fnmtier man who is always moving* west — 
his sirnjflicity and his shrew'duess ; his savage likin^'> and rude ways, and }e( his kindli- 
ness of heart, and his roiij^li bospitalitv; to the ^‘loafer*' and the ‘‘ Innnnier,*’ dLsn*pntahle 
specimen of the f/etnn Inhun, neither peeiiliar to America, nor \el to the Pa»'ilic ('oast 
seethui of it, thoii^-h now’, owdn^ to the milker’s la/y, ;^ofKl-Jiatiired tolerance of (*verylhin«^ aUfl 
of all men, found there in ^Tcater abundance than elsewhere; to tin* nillian, n^id np*nt,’* 
or desjauado, wlio tinds his uiieertaui home in the inuLst of the ‘^society*’ of the men 
of all nations who resort to ^old countries; hut tlu*s(‘, and other tvpes, \V(* imi^t j)t*r- 
foree i>asN over. I cannot, how'<*vei\ l#^ave men ami manners in this reL;;ion without 
^ivin^ a hnef sketch of some onet* peculiar to the Fai‘ilie Slope, hut whii-h, \<*ar 
hy year, are s»ettln^ ranr, and will soon disapp(*ar. In des(*rihin;»* tlu* mail day and 
mail arninj^onients of tlie emintry, fnmi Calif4)rniii to British Columhia, an opportunity 
may he afl*or<led lor saying something about the many sharply-hewu imli\ uliialities \\lu<*h 
the hard life of these regions has scattered thMuigh it, among the l»*^'s (*hara<*t4*ri-.<‘d 
streams w’hi<*h older <*ivilisations have |)oured into the province^, t(*rrilories, and states 
of AVestera America. 

Bang ! It is a dull sound, as of a cannon, wdiich w’akes us out of our A(*t*p on 
four bearskins under a blue lilaiiket and an old co.it in our shanty,*' or cabin, in 
V ictoria, Vancouver l.slaiid. We are as yet new («) tlie ways of the plac»*, aiul rub our 
eyes wond<'riiig what it (‘an all mean. While we are cogitating, we h(*ar the s(*uttling 
of inaiiv h’ct along tlie u’cmhIcii ^‘side-walk;" and the companion who, for tin* time* being, 
f5hare-» our mansion, rushes in, dn-ssing as he makes for the door, and tells u« to 'Mmrry 
np,^^ ll»r tin* mail is in. “Hurrying up" means, in this ease, jumping into some clothes 
and a jiair of hoots, and joining the ])eople who are now' running from hither un<l 
thitlier dowui tin* rpiiet stn‘<*ts towards the harbour. It is v*t early morning, hut half 
the population seem to be up, and all going one w'ay. 'fin* hotels, and inaiiy private 
and hllsim»^s Jiouses, an* Hying Hags. You also notice that, though this is nominally a 
British tow’n, fully oin* half of the colours are American. Our Traiisatlaiilic cousins are 
“great on hunting;'^ and (*n high days, holida}s, and on steamer day, are in no way 
ha<*kw»ard to display the “goose and gridiron'^ to the hn*t*ze. Tliere is the mail steamer 
from Sail Francisco Jving alongside the W’oodeu wdiarf, blowing off steam, and already 
surrouinled by draymen, black and white, all shouting, most of tln*m swearing, and not 
a few of them with gold w^atches in their sleeved-w'aideo.at pockets. Hemeinher tliat 
w'e are in El Dovado. Tlie chief citizens are tilso down (Wp in conference — three deep — 
W'ith the purs.*r, wlio,^ cigar in mouth, is busy with invoices and hills of lading, while 
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hen' ini paiterfamilia^, muoli excited and \er^ hot, seeing to tlic lauding of liis wife and 
rainily, whom at last, havini^ pn‘[»an*d a new home for them, he has brought away from 
tslruggling, overstocked Kngland. Tiny look very happy, hiit wondroiisly hewildered, at 
the new scenes around. And \onder is a sweet English girl, who has come all the 
way from fair Devon to pine-elad \ ain-ouver, to wed the Bidefurd lad who has becw 

t toiling in the mines all these years for lu‘r ; and as we see that brave las^ escorted 
by the hap])y li)ver, and the brother who has come out wdth her, to the Hotel dc 

Eranci*, and thence to the little wooden ehureh upon the hill, we feel certain that all 
the world looks bright to them, and all the mean-lor)klng board houses gilded palaces. 
TIhtc are also idlers like ourseKes, seeing if any ac(iuaintanees have eonu*, and what 

in‘w chums’* have arrive^l for our colonial society. Here seems to be a ])ojmlar man, 

who has just conn* out of the steamer. Half a dozen young fellow^ are nmnd him, 

and he is laughing and shaking liamK. He seems an old colonist, who has been 

away on a visit, and has returned agtiin. (rlad to .see )ou, bo\s,** we hear him 

saying, “ mighty glad! Tell you w'hat, the old country’s not what we thought it, 

and 1 *m glad to he back from their small two})euny-halfj>enn\ -whetdbarrow^ ways. 
I*ip * ’oi* to stick here, 1 tell you, and 1 gue.s> \ouM better all do the same ! 
Till* incredulous, sad-looking smile on some of these young English facer, show that 
they don’t half ludii^ve the euthu'^ia^ti<* returned colonist, and then we hear one say to 
tin* otIn*r, Ah 1 it*^ all A(*r> well for Stephens, wdlh his town lots and (’arihoo claim; 
imt 1 guos-^ if I’d got his <*haiic.*, you’d s4>oii sen* the la4 of thi^ fluid!** Niwertheles'-, 
tiny all go uj) and “take a drink** with tin' jubilant Stephens in i»bl lieu (inifin*s, at tlio 
Boomerang. There is aln*ady (jiiite a brisk business going in that same way. “Beu*s*^ 
seems to he the English hou'^e, and there the uewdy-arrix tnl Briton ma\ , while queuehing 
his thirst, indulge in the luwv arrual’s amusement f>r abusing the “Yankees** to hi.'v 
heart*s content, without any fear (»f ulterior consequeiiees. Il setuns apparenth etiquette for 
the new arri>als ainl the f»M hands to go ainl “take a drink’* before starting into the 
i.erious w'ork of lu’eakfast. ^^o})od> has, however, nun h time for breakfast to-da\ . Even 
tin* lazy — the serenely la/y-^ Indians are now' to<» e\( iti*d to sit on the “side walks **■ 
lazily W'ateliing the busy multitudes of pale-faced ^Irangeix Even they are ilowu at the 
wdiarf acting as porters to the difl’enMit lioteK, for i)nuuhuM's and lal^ are a- \et iinknow'ii 
Jo Victoria. We get elear of the dra}s, and trank-la<len aboiigine'^, and go up to the 
j}Os‘- >lliee, a little wooden building which aKo flocs duty for the luirhour-mastfT*-> office; 
for the Postmaster-CJeneral, being at that time an idd sea-captain, was made by an 
^conomieal legislature to do duty alsf» as captain of the p<»st. The ]>osiman*s knoek, 
so familiar to us at home, is (juite unknow'ii on the Pacific Coa^t. ’1’lu‘re ever\bod> 
goes to the post-olfiee for bis f)wn letters. Accordingly, by the time we ha\e reacheil 
that building, ineivhaiits and merchants’ clerks, or men wdio bine ht^xe^ in tlu* ofliee, 
for which they pay a rouml sum piT annum, are rushing fnr their “ mail matter,” as it 
• is (‘ailed. The general jmblie havt*, howevi'r, tin* advantage of no sneli aristocratic 
luxury, anil are forming in line to await their turn at the idliee window. This arrange- 
from long custom, has becfune familiar to the heterogen«‘ons mob wdu) are 
waiting oiifsiile. Noiselessly, and withtmt any m>n^ense. each new comer take- his turn 
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at the end of the single lile, until it ivaelie*- in a lon<»: tfUtnK' iij» Wharf Strei^tj, or away 
towards the Hudson's Bay war4*houso. Now and then, indeed, sonn* more than nsually 
bnmptioiia individual \>ill attempt to step into tlie line out of his tu'der ; l»ut he speedily 
boconuis eonvineed of the little mistake he had jnad(‘ as he is jHdilely hut promptly 
handed l>iw.*fc,'-aintil, to his astonishment, he lauds at the end of the tail. If the mail 
arrives when the town is lull of g<dd-diggers, it will soinetinn's l)i* lunirs hefore tlie last of 
the liuman can reaeh tin* head of tlie line; and though In* need never aitempt to gcj 

out of his place, it lies quite within his purpose to elt'ect this hy love or nuvnoy. It is 

not often that he attemjds to do so liy the former means; tin* latter comes more within the 
bounds of jK»ssibility. Acconlingly, }ou are almost suu* to see in the line innv and then 

some tall, gaunt, grey-sliirted fellow who, \tni are ])erleetl\ eertain, evpeets no letter, and 

w'ho is in no grojit hurr^ . At a wink tlie indi\hhial to whom a h*tlt‘r ma\ be of 
imjiortanee bins him out, and takes his plaee In the rank. Jn San l‘ranei.sco, iu the 
old roystering, monev -;?cal teriiig d.i\s, ten dollar^ were often paid for thi*- ta\our. 

At last we are near the in‘ad <d‘ tlie line. Tln*rt* an* *-(111 two bet i re us, and we 
take our eiie from them. Niimher (»ne presents hi^ head «it thi* <«pt*iiiug in the boardinl 
wimlow — Buck, Ilar.uii J." — this in a nasal accent. Tin* l^l'^tm.lster-(lene^al is assisted 
hji the Deputy Posima''ter-t bnieral — we aie fond of title's in tin* <olonies-and both rapidly 
Turn (wer tlie piles of letters arrangeil in the j>igeoi)-holes under the ditb*r(‘nl Jetlc'is of 
the alphabet. N<»thiug ; and Hiram J. Boek, late of Martha^ \nie\anl. MaNsaehn<*eit<, 
turns aw’a\, and euU a ehew of iokiceo to ionsule him for h^ disa])pomim«‘nt. Number two 
is absorbed in an e\<*hang(* compliments with an Indivhlual behind him who is kicking 
his shins, and requiiXN a peremptory shout of ‘‘Next man!” to lemind him ^kal the 
'* flonoiiralile gentleman” at the window' requests hi- order. lb* darl-. lorwanl and -Iiouls 
- -Hot in the half^whispering tone of some nnK]t*M iinli\ iihial, but iifu'r tin* manner of a 
free-born Briton — ** Smith ! ” “ Wliat Smith.'"” “John Smith!” A langh come- from 

the iiisale, as the Postmaster takes a peep at his man, and asks, “ A\ hat John Smith ” 

A little altereation eiisue-, whicli seems settled to their mutual satisl.ietion, for John 
Smith lays <l *wii three bits — about eighteen j»ence — for some i>artiall\ paid letters, and 
moves off with '‘his mail.” Me eonie next, am! so the line goes on. I'lie news]»iipers 
'lie not (iLstrilmted to-day I'lu're is no tiim* for that. 1’he “ iiewsj>M]jer men” are, 
however, in the room ]>ehind, looking o\er the pile on tlie lloor for tlieir “ eMehanges,” 
and I daresay md very partieular in making use of any timijding periodieal, e\en though 
the address on it should not he theirs, Peihaps it is only in the Lniteil StaU.*s and in 
lilt* British j»rovuiees on the Pacific that private individual.^ are allowed 1(» eonipete with 
the (Tovornmeiit in carrying letters. These are called " 4*\press eoinjianies,” and one or 
other luts an oHice in every jdji<*e of any et»n*-equerice all over the country. Thn^e express 
conipujiies usually conduct a banking hiiNiness, eomrui&sion agency, and are alsrft) carriere 
of parcels - in fad, general factota. The <*liicf of these is Wells, Fargo, and (,'ompaiiyj 
or, as they are familiai’ly called, " Wells Farg<i.” In every largo tfiwoi AVells Fargo’^s 
office IS one of the best situated and most substantial building. If anybody be^ in 

difficulty about getting anything to or from any place he goes to 1‘^irgo. No^^dy, 4 

bo far as I am aware, 4*ver saw eitlier of the geiitloinon so called ; indeed, tsome profane 
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individuals will not hesitate to hint that thej^ are of tho nature of two Mrs. Harrises, but, 
at all events, evorvbody knows their representatives. Many jieople, Americans especially, 
have a most, endiirin*? helief in them, and prefer to send their letters by them rather 
than throug-li the post-olliee, (‘ven though the former mode of conveyance is m(»re expensive. 
All j oil have to do is to go to their oflice, buy one of their envelopes, jml your lett(*r in 
it, and then hand it over to them. You may be almost certain that it will be delivcivd 
to your corrcsjiondciit more safely, and, probably, ijuickcr than it would lie if <M)mmittcd 
to the hands of the postal authorities. The agents of these express <*oinpaiiies travel far 
and near, and often to places where there are no jiostal arrangenients. Through the wildest 
parts of the country you will meet them in canoes, on horftoback, in stage-coaches, all 
bound on the saiue errand, carrying treasure, parcels, and letters. The mining population 
could s<‘arccly exist without them, and have a most unwavering faith in them, 1 believe 
in every <mso well founded, for 1 have known very few things coinmittiHl to tlicir hands 
go astray. Tliougli, perhaps, the mail coming to \ icloria from Eiiglaial b\ Wells Fargo 
will be small coni]>aivd vvitli that by the legitimate diannels, that leaving by them will 
he nearly larg(», and t*) San Francisco prohahly larger. We stej) ijj» acconlinglv to 
Wcih Fargo^s office in Vates Street to sec if there are anv letters for us tliere. 1’lio large 
room full of jH»opIe. The agent is standing ui>ou the counter with a pile of letters, 
alphabet ieally arranged, in liis hands, shouting out tlie dilTcrcnt names, and tossing llumi 
hither ainl ihitlier with an adroit spin, learned b\ long pr.ictire, in the ilircction of tho 
applicant. The only ]>crs«»n at all idle there on this hiisv day seems to lu* the ca|)tam of 
the deamer, vvlio is sitting ipuell) in the “exjire^s^' oflice simcfuin reading tJie eolonial 
papers, and now and then nodding to his friends. 

To-day you need nev'cr attempt to speak to any man on juiv'alc* buMiiess. I nder 
ordinarv <*ircumstances anylsMly in Victoria must he iinwontedly bu^y if he has not lime to 
take a drink, hut i(»-day unless it be in tlie w.iy of )ai-.inc.ss, iiolK>dy has leisure e\(‘ii 
for that, or to do anything but read his lefters, and write Iiastv answers to liis corn*- 
«5jxuidents. The provincial legislalure bj' silent consent never tliink of nu'cting ou mail da\, 
and the Jioiiour.ible John Jone*^ must jierl’orce postpone tliat groat attemj»t 1o o\(M'fhr()w 
the government on the mom<*ntous subject of the Hog and (loat Hill, imiil be ba^s writ leu 
a Ssinart note to Gingham, Cheatem, and Go., of Maiichestor, about the ijuality of Ibal 
last invoice of long shirtings. Kveii Her Majesty's Goiirts of .lusliec must put oft the 
trial of the Hydali Indian for murder until the mail is gone. 1’he chief justice is, Ixsides, 
too linsy signing various legal ])apcrs to-day to attend to his ordinary judicial functions. 

The sheriff— and the funelionj> of a colonial sheriff are more useful than ornamental — 

• 

is \erv busy, for 1 j(‘ knows, liy king experience, that on (‘vcr\ m.iil day a number of gimthuncii 
who may be in jK'cuiiiary trouble are ajit to give their erislilors the slip, anijl bid farewell 
for ever to an ungrateful col<»ny. This iutentiou comes to the sliarp cars of tlndr anxious 
friends in tlie way of business, and instantly these gcnthuncn rush over to tho chief justice, 
and swear that to their certain knowledge such is the intention of the individual 
aforesaid. A capias, or cap'us,'' as it is familiarly known among those aecuiitom«Hl to it, 
is then issued, ordering and commanding the sheriff to see that Su-and-so — ne tweai rcf/^nt " 
— does not, in a word, abscond, to the loss of his mourning creditors. In the course of 
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the aftenipon iho slierill and his myrmidons may be .^cen lian^^in^ :dj(nit the stearniT 
armed ^\itli tliese bits of i)ai)er, and then between waiile<l and waiili'i* then* i^ a line 
trial of skilly and not unfro(|uently, by a display of careless noiiclialanee, tlie vi('tini slij>s 
from under the watchful linovrs of the liberal functionary. On mail day bills become due, 
and as c\cr}body has his bills to meet on that day, everybody expects everybody ols<» to pay 

^ what he is due. Hut, of c<nii*^e, as always happens in these cases, the creditor fn'<|uently 
reckons without^ his host. Ace(»rding‘l\ , the steamer j^un is at times the si<^rnal Ibr y'entlenien 
who “haye somethin;^* out to liave a particular (‘n^a^^ement in tlie country until tin* 
mail has «*one. In San Fraiieihco, before the steamer day was sup ‘i^edi'd by iho Paeilie 
railroad, this iieecsaity of making up bills ai»*ain.st steamer day ^^a\e risi* to a peeidiar 
st‘t of men, who ina<le :i l)iisiinss of lcndin<^ money “ from steain(*r day to steamer day,^' 
the rate for tlie ten days or a fortni»»-ht l^ein^ from one to tw^o ]>er cent., almost imariahly 
al*?o with eolhiteral security,’^ that i<, a d(*posit receipt for inerehaiulise in a warehouse, 
or some such easily transferal do docmmait. 'fhis was rather oxoihihint, even in a ctuinlrv 
w’Ikti* the ordinary inl(‘rest on money, wdth i^ood security, eighteen j'cr cent. j»er annum. 
Jhit then at no lime in (^dilbriiia has it been lookcnl upon as di'-hoin nrable either to 

lend ’’ to borrow money at tin* highest rates 4if interest, and tlie “from steamer da} to 

steamer day ’’ inontw lenders grew" rich. 

^riu* new'*-pa[»er oiiiees are full, for the difTereiit local journals issue a special ediiion for 
slcanier clay, (‘ontahiing a summarv of the last ten da}s^ or two weeks' !u*w<, an<l [»eople 
are busilv bu}ing these at one xh'Ming a copy, in the banguine h4»i)e, cheiislu'tl in spite' 
of many failure^, that they will reach the persons to wlaim they post tluaii. As w*e* 
]»a'-s <lowm by the post-otilee again, most of tlie town pe(»ple have re(*ei\ 0 (l th(*iv hdters, but 
the setth*rs from the immediately outKing «listriets have begun to come in. Y(m notice 
that nearly all of these ])eople, tlnuigh roughly dresse<l, are yet of (piite a diiVeivnt st\le 
from onr familiar agricultural labourer. Mos’ of them have an air of inti'lligeiiee, and 
sevi'ral an* (*ven rclined in appearanci*, manners, and language. l‘\>r montlis tlu*sc men 
hav<* lieen shut out from all news from h< me. Some ha^e just ronie down fnmi tin* 

mines, and you can see b\ tlie look of them ha\e been unsneci’Ssful. ()t]K•r.•^ are “ jmtting 

through tlie winter^' as best tliey tan, hunting, working on farm*-, or living from liand 
to month until tin* snow clears off the mountains, and tliey can start <»IT to try Mieir luck 
in the gold-tl4*lds one^* nion*. Some, as the\ receive their lt*tter*», cram them into their 
poeKets, and move away to stune (juiet place t«) read them, wliih* <»thers, all earolcss of 
the throng, move along Wharf Street arul up Bastion Street, diligently p(*rusing the 
loug-expectixl missive. Another w'^l comfortably sit down on tlie edge (»f the w ooden “ side- 
walk,^'* with his feet in the gutter, and, heedless (»r passers-by, ]»enise his eorr(*s}>ondenee 
from beginning to end. A nervously e\4*ited mail will open his letter, i»ecp intti it, and 
then rush off to devour it in the quiet corner c»f some neighbouring saloon/' or publi<*- 
house; and now and then you will see an anxious face, and notice (>ften a tearful e\4* 
glancing at a deep blaek-odged envtdope, wdiieli tolls that one more link which bouinl 
the fay-off eoVmist to the mother country has been severed. 

► As the hour for^the steamer sailing approaches, the whole town gets into a fever of 
excitement; andiwdieii the wdiistlc begins to blow" in a spasmodicaUy bbrioking maniKT, 
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and the hlack eloiuls sinokt? which announce that steam is "ctting" np, darken the nir, you 
would suppose thal tlic end of tin* world -ccdonial was approachiiiij;*. Here a returning 
c<»h>nist^ surrounded hy a knot of envious friends, and with an air of pity on his face for 
tis who are remaining, is rushing down to the steamer, or luistily faking the inevitable fare- 
well “drink” before shaking the colonial diir»t off liis colonial liighlows, while every other 
man seems to he rushing with a letter for somebody to jiost in San Praneiseo, having 
l»eeii too late for the mail. At last the >teaim*r begins to ease off*, tlien tju* crowd give 
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a elicer or two, Mhieh is returned with intcre.^t fr«>iu the crowded deck of the stcaiuen 
^Steady ! and she is round tlie arbutus-ci>vercd point by Ibe Indian village, the crowd 
turn off*, and once more we ^'ancouvt•rites are left to ours^elve.^, and mail day is over lor 
the next fortni;;-ht. 

^ • 

Only the day’s w«Mk is not over for the journalists. A liasty dinner s\vallo\vt*d, the colonial 

suh-editors grind up tlie editorial .-eis.sors, and set to work to‘*gct up the sumrnaiy of European 
news, whih*, ])crhaps, an idle friejid may look over the cjcehiinges, and make uj^ their foreign 
correspondence in Paris, Vienna, or 8t. Petersburg, with a sutlieieney of local coloiirint^ 
<lcriYCii from experience, or from M u Pook.':. Next day flic night’s work will 
apiioar pretty well jnit toi^othor, l.as^cng:er.s, the imports ^aiid exports, 

the amount of gold-dust despati^/d^'MiN»,^^^ing.house, and a* variety of notices 
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luiuloJ “•PeisoUfil ’ TIksi Mol tliil \vt i!i» ^lil to -cc * til it "iicli mil ^luli i dis- 

tin^uislud (.itueii Mus mi aiii\<Ml lionii , ui*l loukiii^ \\<ll ittti liis \i^it to I iiiojk'/^ 
ipu that siuli and ‘^in li aimtlui iiti/in, lUo di'-lin^ui-ln d ilr« i a lasliioii, li id^ to tln» iiyiot 
Ills iiiitTifMous (iiKlitnis, in in ijji (I lc» (hide tJu icti\( iiid sluiiil Tlieii tollow 

a list ot ackiiow 1( cli» ITU nts, “To tlu ^ciitli in inlv iiid ohli^in^ jxii^ci ot the stimni 
Htof/iti Junaf/iitty loi 1 iti hail liaiitisio jiijMis^N)! to ' oiii (iiiiinnt citi/tn, lion Doiiild 
Miicdoiiald, wlio has jUst aiiivcd iioin a pioloii^id M^^it to ( .iiiada^ toi lati Dominion 
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siiproine over tlioso territontics. At. that lime the only civilised spots thron^li 
immense trart of country N\en* the forts of tl\e ^ivat fur-traders. When the ofHcer in 
charge of one of these loiudy outposts wisheil to solid a letter to another fort, lie nu^rcOy 
sought out an Indian, wrapped the letter w<‘ll up in a piece of oil-cloth, and despat(*hed 
him. There was a stated rate of reinnnonition, aeeordiug to the season of the year, lor 
this service, and this every Iiiilian knew. Accon 1 ino-I\ , the ahori^iiial courier ini^’ht ^‘o 
tlie Avhole way and re<-eive the whole rew'ard, or —what was iiiiu'h more likely — he miii’ht 
not ha\t‘ his way all rleav before him, and pnnloiitly stop as lone;' as his skin was 

whole, or his scalp intact. In that ease he sold the lettiT to another Indian for a 

share of the rewal'd, ]>roportionate <(» the distance yet to he ^me over. To the 
(’onipany it wms (piiti* the same, fo‘ e\entnally tin' letter reached its destination m 

-at«'ty, when the full pa\ ment was claimed l>y the contraeloi* For the last division 

of the route traver'-eJ. in da\s ilu* one aminal ship to lort \an('on\er took* 

about twcKe months on the passa^v fi«nn Kno*l.md. It halted to take in wine 

at Madeira, <'otVee at Hio, ejittle at the Kalklands a< Valparaiso to water, at tin' 

Sandwich kslaiuls to trade lortoisi*-shell, and at San hV.ineiseo to hnlu* l)(»n (\istro, tlie 
Mi'viean ;»ViVernor — all heloiv the o'lm fr 4 »m Xstorla rejxTted that she lunl passtvl the 
bar <if the (’olaiuhia Ki\(*r. 'llieu she went to (\inlon and s(dd her sc,i-ot(«‘rs (41 tin* 
mainiarins, ainl hmi; 4 *ht nank 4 *<‘ns, t 4 'as, ainl silks, ainl S 4 > miuh* tin' roiiml \ 4 wao;e. Ai'coivlm^lv , 
the ("ompany n(h)pt 4 ' 4 l another inotlnMl to semi their li ttiM's ainl the rann- furs iinne «pin*KI\ 
t) Kiio'land. hi\cry year the fur hrij^ath' evt^^seil the whole breadth of the Ament an 

<‘ontineut mi fcMd, on horseba 4 *k, in bir 4 *h-l)ark canoes, and in batt 4 *aiis to Y 4 »ik Fact on , 

in llinls4)n’s Ha\. Tin* a4*eonnlant 4»f the Compain thou sf^hlered up tin* ji.nx*rs in .1 

shinini^ tin b<l^, whn-h In* strapp4‘d on liis back, ami --tin' ubsf*rved of all obscrv<'is (tin* 
till b4»\', n4)t lie* Foil Wu'k. t»r Aloose Fact 4 ny,- as tin' eiise mi;^bl be, was n»aehed in 
alnint live months from F4>rl \ain*'invor. These wt're the primitive <la\'- of th4‘ ])4>slal s^ st(»tii 
in the Far est 

AVe linai^hl we Inn] ^ot an immense advance' wlu'ii tin' ixiiiy express c.irrie I the 
l('tter-» b\ rt'hns .»f fearlt'ss riders o\er tin* plains te) tin' Fnrlln'st We^t railway .station, 
and lhem*o n'tiiniin^* to Saea-ameiito, in ('abfornia. 1 t'an w'ell rememher the .steamer 
Iviiio: pnflinj^ at (In' wharf at Sacramento until clatter! clatter! th(' last p4)n\ -rider, a 
ron/^h, li.irdy, wirv fellow armt'd rdp-h-f/ir, o-alhiptnl on bmird W'itli (In' mails from 
“St. Jf)4'\ (Saint Joseph,, in Mi.s.s4>nri, apol 4 ) 0 ’isin;[r fd the litth* knot that ^atheiesT 
round him liy the fuiiin*! for kec'pliicr th4*m wailint^, ])y relalinp^ (as he lit a cij»‘ar) that 
“a mile or a rnih* and a lialf em this 5 ,idc of Brow’iFs ll<ile, down hy the sul]»hnr sprino*, 
Joram Ilie'ks, the pony-ricler, liad f^4)t his bar lifted hy Pah-nti's, and it W’as ’nation tifru', 
boys, afori' tin* stock could b<‘ up, and the butfs k<*tcbed from tin' 4‘ritter$ and sent 
on!^’ xVinl Hit* s]ieakcr wx*nt off as niicoiiceriied as if ho were relating the most 
trivial incident in the world. But it w'a.s a \ery trivial incident in tho.se daj^s, for one 
who did bn.*«iiu'ss on the great prairies to lose his seal]) hehveen sunrise and sunset. 
Then came the stage-(‘oaclie.s — such a.s we have figured on page ri.'j- and ieveryhci^ly 
thought lliC end of Hie world could not be far off, w'hcn yon could, by travelling day 
and night, ainl getting the life almost shaken out 4»f \ou amid a cloink of dust, g^> 
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from Visginia City to Omaha in seven or eight days. Now you can go from New York 
to Saemmento, in luxurious carriages, in less than that time. Still the slagC'Coueh is, 
and will long l)o, an institution in many parts of tile West, both for passengers and 
mails. It will long remain the most civilised mode of reaching the remoter diggings 
until railways are general, which will be a long time. There was such stage going 
between Portland, in Oregon, and Aiarysvillc, in (Mifornia, within Ihc last few years. 
In the winter it had to be ferried over swollen rivers on rafts, and cfteii, when crossing 
priuries which* when Hooded, look like great lakes, the passenger suddcnlv became 
.jiwarc that the coach was floating, and that if he didii^t look sharp he'd be dro\vn<4 like 
a rat in its hole. How long it took 1 should l>e afraid to risk oven a conjecture. Rummirs — 
probably unfounded — are extant of a tt»o confiding person having died of old age on the road ! 
iStill, 1 can vouch tliat a journey bv it used to be very amusing — after it was all over. 

• Even after the overland eoach began to run, mail day was still an institution in San 
Francisco, mil} a limited mail being conveyed across the plains. Then, among other thing'^, 
the Kastern (U.S.) ])ajh‘i*& always sold for a shilling ^twenty-five cents, or two bits) a copv. 
♦Somehow or other the mail used to manage, nine times out of ten, to come in after dark, 
4ind often at very unseasonable hoiUN. Ol'ten when eoining home from some pleasant party, 
at an early hour in the morning, the <]iiiet streets vvoidd resound with the yells of the 
newsboy (and a California newsboy is the sharpest of his ra(‘e), Pa — nama st’m'r in. 
yno lor — /* Ihroltl, Tti — WorhL Here you are, sir! tw’o bits!" and be was off 
4igain to Inlerc(»pt some other reveller on the opposite side of the street. V(ni lmiTit*d 
home» Tit your lamp, and jirepared to exlraf't what (Mijo}ment there might be in the 
journal purchased, until, as vou unfolded it, a sort of suspieion began to steal over you 
that there must be some mistake. The paj>er was a year < Id ! Then, as jou dashed it 
a^de, reeollectioii dawned that this was the Jst of April, and that in buying a paper you 
Inid yourself been sold! 

In addition to all tln*se mothojs^ a gi>o<l .umber of letters, in the most out-of-tbe- 
wav places in the Far \\’est, are earned by jnnvMte hands. Then* are loealities so n*mote, 
that even the stage-eoaeli is ned he.ird of, and the e\]»i*ess-maii does not find it worth liis 
while to ro;ioli them. Letters from suc*h ]>l;u*es ;ire, as nnglit he expected from what 
w^e luive lisirned of the lonely jwisition of s(»ine of tin* fui-trading po'-ts (\ol. T., 
pagt‘ 1 IM, , lew’ and far between. There are aho distant knots of gold-diggers in some 
* sPcluded mountain vallev, washing the sands of a n.nneh*.ss stream, who ’might (piietly 
slip out of men’s memories, did iliev ' ^<* 11(1 upon (luv eminent reaching them with 
their letters. laickilv , however, the miner is not mueli addicted to t*j>istolary cor- 
res[ir)ndence, and what he does ul it neec'-sary to indite* he manages to gt^i (oiiveveJ 
to the coast somehow or other. If you have anv thing like an extensive .ic(piaintan<*e 
in one id* those gold-digging region.s, vou need not 1 m* a'^tonished some autiiinii day to 
find your door in \’iotoria ojieiied in a free-and-easy way, and a knee-hooted, grev-sliirtKl 
individual walk into the nearest aparlinent. Then, as he begins (o seareh his pockets for 
something,^ In- introduces himself; ‘^Namo of Ihown, blister *" Giiesseil so. Mine’s 
Job. 'Joh,'*sez hjj to me. ‘Job, T eale’late 111 put off a line to blister JJrowM dowm to 
Victory,' sez liy to me. ^ Easy know him,' sez he. * Ain't much to look at,’ sez he, but 
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ef I rtiii't lost it!** With this flio lumosi irvinor sUin«ls oju*n-moiithed, until, ^Unully, a 
hrilliaiit idea striki's him, iiiul, with a M‘U-sjitislio(l slap, lu‘ throws down on tlu* lahle a 
grt'asy dooumoni, which he prodiJnvs frt>in the linin^^ of his felt lint, aiul whic'h you find 
has l>e(Mi about live months on the wav, while the amateur postman has luicn prospect in 
in and about the J{(H‘ky ^fountains enoui|b to nuTit ^n*eat thiui^s at the jmlilishcr's hands 
if only he nuild write ;ls tluently and as well as he talks. 

And so, bv drops and by drildets, “mail matter** trickles in to moisten our letter- 
thirsty souli^ in the Far We^st, until — too (jiiuk ibr the man whose bill *s then du<*, too 
slow for everybod} else — the dn>'' roll uloiii**, ami with a burry aud a scurry, a riinnino' 
hither and tliilher, mail day ao-ain <'omcs round. 

Tliis was writti*n some years aoo. There have been c‘banoH‘s since tlieii : Ihon^b to 
the counlr\ north (>f (alifoniia it is, lo a i»Teaf e\tent, still applicable; wbije f4» nearly 
all of the nnwe out-of-tlu'-way j»:u-ts of the country mail day will alwa\s bear much the 
same character as that wliicb [ have atlein]>l<.Hl to describe. 


Till: L\v(u \0L oi Tin: Fwrnc Siopi.. 

The rc'adi r nc(‘d expect m* jihilob^yx in thin section, lie will bear nothing of the twenty 
o/ tliirty laiiiyiino-cs or dialects sjM»ken by llu» Indian trilx*, of the o-rcat rco-iou undt'r 
description, nor one word td* any of the several yet imkno\Mi and unrecorded laii^uap^i‘s 
existiin^, tlioiu^b socm to beo(»mo e\tlnc1, amoii<> the aborio'inos. Eiu^Ilsb is now tin* 
la ni^uao'c universally spoken by all civilised men north of "Mevico. Spanish is still .s])oken in 
Southern (alifoniia, but onl\ amono* the dcscemlants of the M(‘xican inhabitants llioiu^li 
they all iinder'^tand Fnj^lisb. The French -(anadian \o\aoviirs anil Ibcir niomircl families 
sstill speak French, but tiicy uKo under'^tand Fnj^lfsli. And all tbo-e who bavt* inudi, 
or anythin^’ whatever, fi»r that mailer, to do with the native tribes, mulerstaml the 
Chinook jaro-on, a kind of frattnt, <‘omj»osed of frao-ments of many Imioaies, abo- 

riginal and Furop'an, tliouoh based upon the )ano*na<^e of tlii‘ Indian tribe, called the 
Chinooks, who at one lime (h\elt at the mouth of the ( olurnbia River, but of whom onl\ 
fraoTTicnts now exist on the Silet/. Reservation, mxir the Orej^on (\>ast. Sj)anisli words 

have, lioucvcr. ^ot intennlvd vvilli the H|io-hr,li spoken by the whites, while native 

Indian w»)rds are aNo frei[iieiit. 

Rut what distinifuidies the vernaeiilar Eni^lish of the Paeifie from even that ol 
the West o-f.norally is the number td* “ slani:^ ^* words that eori nyd the. well of English 
iindelilcil.^^ ‘‘ American " — as thi» Transatlantic Secretary of Embassy styled the ton^jfue of 
Shakes])(*are and Afilton a? spoken by the Emperor id’ Russia — is rich in these unrecofrnisiHl 
fnij^mcnts of Eiu^lish. Rut the nvffof of the Paeitie slope is to a ^reat extent ]>eeu]iar 

to itself, ihoii^li every yi*ar hss so, and smacks so imicli of tlic s(»il that, before iindor- 

standin*,^ it, the student must learn inncli of the Vaeitle Coast, its peojde, its industries, 
and eonditeiris of life. It may he, therefore, usi*ful to d^woti* a few para^nxiphs to this 
by-path of ]dnlolofpy. t 

First, then, in a country where overyhoiJy works, it is natural tlwt the idler should 
1x5 (‘Oiitemptuously spoken of, though <;^ootl-naturixlly tolerated. In ('aliforuia the habitual 
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idler is ealled a buminer.^^ lie is always well dressed, affable in conversation, r»md ready 
to take a drink wdtli any one. He jH'culiarly affeets a cut velvet waistcoat of gorgeous 
hue, California diamonds in his shirt-breabt, a polisht^d quartz seal hanging at his fob, 
possibly a gold buckle to his broad watch ribbon, and has an infinite acquaintance, 
whom he insists on introducing to you, which introduction generally results in their 
being asked to take a drink.” 1 have noticed that they always have an “ interest 

in a (quartz lead,” and are ‘Slowii at the Ikiy ” to get np a coni])any to work it. A 

'‘loafer” is not so l)ad as a ‘Mminnier,” for though a loafer may l)ecoine a nuisance by 
calling at unseasonable hours at places of business, yet this does not stamp him as 
endowcil with this jHinnanent tpialily of chumeter, but only as being seized with 

temporary idleness. A ‘‘bummer,” on the contrary, is a low, disreputable, lazy fellow, 

very i"ij[uivalent to the familiar “ sjiongc ” The term is probably, ac(*m-ding to Mr. Ilittcl, 
derived from the vulgar Cierniau words ijutumciin and fjuntiuelvfy which are about 

equivalent to “loafer” and “loaf.” Its origin has been attributed to Boehmen, the 

German name of T5oliemia, a nation 2 »rovcrl)ial for the numlicr of its sbaiqHTs and 

adventurers. In Franet* the gipsies are called l)(‘(*au.se of tlieir roving and 

worlbhss chai-aoter. If there is anything worse than a ‘‘bummer” it is a “whisky 

bummer,” a term I have beard more than om^e applied to the Faeifie Coast rc]mtation of 
some gentlimieii who in after years, and in a more s(*ver(» atmosi>ln*n‘, bt*(’ame famous 
statesmen and distinguished generals. 

“On it,” is a pi‘culiar and eviiressive Pacific idirase. Ibulless tales hinge on tin* use of 
this phrase, and it is remarkable Imw’, with the almost iin'xbaiistible resourci*^ of (\iIiforin.<ii 
anecdote to diviw on, you will hear the same WTetched story related over and over again, 
until the very initiatory sellable of it being a precursal sign of uliat is about to be inlliitcd, 
sets the w'eariod traveller on his guaixl against the coming boredom. Men travri so irmcb 
about on the Pacific slope that they sofui aequirc all the stock stories, and, of course, it is 
those that arc most frequently re]>eated, and the most stupid of them, that seize the 
shallow' sense of humour in the dull men, w'ho are found <*ven in Ibest^ countries of sharp wits. 
A man who is “on it” is generally looked upon as a “scaly customer;” and I regret, for 
the bi)nour of the legal profession, that an indignant litigant frequently finds it neeossary 
to ai)])!}" this term to his attorinw. 

A man may be “on the make ” wdieii he is keen after filthy lucre; “on the fight” 
when he is combativoly inclined; “on the shoot” when ready to “back his opinion” 
with his revolver; “on the splndgc ” wdien under the inlliicnco, more or less of alcoholic 
excitenicnt, lus driving furiously about towm in a buggy, baiting at every (»thor “saloon,” 
“standing” champagne “to the bt)ys,” sma.shiiig a mirror or tw'o, and pajing for •them 
out of a leather bag of tw’cnty-dollar jneces, or “slugs,” “cleaning out the town” with 
his pistol, and generally “spending bi.s money like a man” — or a d()nkc}wif one could 
imagine so sagacious an animal acting in such a foolish way. 

The occupation of the gold-digger has suggested to him numerous Opression.s to 
signify bis desire for his friends to partake of vinous hospitality with hin\ He ])rays 
them “to i>ijt in a blast,” and they in their turn, as they lift up tl\^*ir glasses, are civil 
enough to say to their host, “ Heroes to you, old man, and ho]nn^ }i)iir j)ay dirt ^11 
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j’an* out •ifav ; in other words, lhal the soil on which he is workin*^ may yield rich 
LUpplies of p)ld-dubi and niio-i'et*-. At oilier times, th(‘ same hospitable rcqmst to jiartaki^ 
of stimulants is indi(‘ated by the rallier more generally-used ex}»ression of take* a smile, 
or the inviter is asked to** nominate hi"* jdsiii,^* or, as somebody takes your arm at the c'orncr 
of the iiiaiu and the only stieet of Dnri^erville, \ou are requested in a eheerful lone of 
voice to ^Miist in a drop of pisin ; ” the two latter phra'-cs lM*ini^ intend(‘d to express 
the popukir opiiuon re^-ardin^ (he quality of the whisky, also vulo*arly known as ** ehaiii- 
liii'/htnin^/’,^* mountain howitzer,** tan^^le tei^,*^ and '^tarantula juice.'* 

Spanish cxjnvssions naturally siijqdy a lari^e quotum of Paeilie IJoast, and esp(*cially 
(*difornian, jihra'^e^-, whiidi have, howc\er, now '»‘ot so jierlLetU incorporated into cvei*}- 
dny laiio’iiaj^e that they can hardly he < la‘^scJ as cither slang* or \ulg;arisms. t'or instance, 
the tMielosiire, or “corral,** in ^^hi('h mules, h(»rses, and cattle are contined, has siijq»lied a 
verb and noun in eoininon usc. hen a man is “eonu'rt‘d*' in giving utterance to soim^ 
untenahle ])roposili(ui^ li(» is said to he ‘S*orraled; ** when a horse-thief is caught he is 
“eorraled,** geiuTally preparator> to his Ixung hung; and a >iu*ee-sfiil ojierator on the 
Stork Exchange wall he deMTihed a-, haxing ** c(»rraled ** all tin* shares in tlu* Iloot- 
IIog-nnd-l>ie Uuariz Mining C'ompain. A farm is nnixersally called a “ranch,’* derived 
from till* Spalli'^h •* rancho,” and a fanner a ‘^rancher,** from the Spanish “ranchero.** 
All Indian \illag(* is aho called a “ranch,** from the Spanisli word “raiuheria,” and 
when, as is the custom in the more out-(»f-1he-way pla(*es, and was univcivally so in 
more jiriniitne tinnN, a xoinig man lives in a ‘•shanty** or cahin hy himscll, he is said 
to he “ranching it.** AVhoii the writer first wintered in Victoria he was asked hy a most 
accomplished lady if he “ r(M)iin*d at a ln»lel, or ranclH*d it^^** There an* aUo nnmcnais 
oilier Spanish woids in common u-e — sucli as “ aparejt»,** a ^lexicaii pack-saddle; ‘* ad<d>e,** 
a sun-dried hrick ; ‘^arrovo,*’a hrook, or the dry IhmI of a rivulid ; “ caftada,” a d(’e]> rax iiio ; 
‘^alforja,” a hag, usually made of raxv coxv-hide, used for holding the articles to he carric*d 
hy a pack-horse, itc. A imih*tecr xxho carriers g.xxls to the mines or eksi*xxhere is alwaxs 
called a “jiackcr;** and to “pack** anxthing means to carry it, xvlieth<*r on the speaker’s 
oxxu back (jr on a qnadrup(Hl*s it doo not matter. “ (^iTlon ” wi* shall see In-and-hx is a detq> 
ravine xvoru hy a rix’or. To “ cau>te’* is to dig a hob* in a I)ank in search of gold, or to 
hnrroxv like a cayotc* xx'olf. \ late cmincMit (alifornian simator xxas familiarlx known ns 
“Cayole Joe,** from his addiction to this metho 1 of mining liefore he betook himself to 
'Washington. “ K(*ata ’* is a raxx--hide nqie umhI lor law>ing. “ Knhnc ’* has m>thmg what- 
ever to do xxith matters (‘cclcsiastical, hut is merely the ilonrish xvith xxliuh Mc^xicaiis and 
yatix'o Californians end their signature's. The rubric* (*vc*u a legal form of signature*, and 
was tfie only xxay in xxdiieh Francisco Pi/arro could .sign any document. To “ ruin n ate*** 
is to sign \\dth a rubric, &c.t Nuincrenis Indian xvords luxe also become incorp n-ile'd 

* A pun is a nutal dish in \vhi«h the cliv:!?* r washes nut i t* M quintitj ff t nth ni uriMl, and then 
his “claim*’ or mine hy the lOMilt la Anmina a “dum” is sn I to he voilh so mnn “uni.” to the i.m, 

just ns in Austmlia it is talked <»£ as yit Idiii" so m.in> ** pi niw \\j itrhN to tin* hiirkit.” 'Dir ]ini i*. slupcd 
^likc' a*'\\ash-liaud* basin, and is ummI to km ad bread in, oi to wa&h the oA\ner vluu In iudulj;c.s in that 
luxury. * 

t Hitti-rs “ (.‘alifoniia,’* paicc* UMo. 
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in the Uritu^h where the native^ are inueli more niimcroii6> ifiaii the whites, 

and on more IViendly terms uitli the latter lliaii in tlie I niled States. In bonie parts 
of the eonntry, l)e>iJe nnmertnis Indian name*', •'till retained lor localities, many words 
in dady use aie diTieed IVorn soim* of the native diahels. A man talks of Iiaving 
no “ ehickanion,'* or money, on his ])erson, and will indignantly iiivei^h the assump- 

tions of the “t\hees/^ or I'M-eat men, and e\en etmis a noun, “t^luMMsiii/^ to denote 
this arro< 4 ‘anct» of the tyliee>. The liiniberinen, who li\e close to the Indian \illat»*es, and 
see few' other people beside the natives, iiso the^e words to siieh an cxtimt that to a btraiij^er 
their con\er''4ition is almost nnintelli«;:ible. The frontier-men and irontier-w'omeii too, 

also use in their lan^na^-e liulian words, in most ea^es d(n*i\ed Innn the Chinook 

jar<^on. lM)r instance, 1 havo been asktO, whtMi a]>proa(‘liin^ a border rarmlioiise, 
w'hether, “when chiffnic^ii^tinj i,'*oin^) alon^ thar,’' J had /xeen) a cla//! 

^black) cow?'’ for the qnesluuier’s “ /•//;///'/// '* iheart, tenijier) was (ui- 

differently well j)h‘ased) at the (plontO tr(Mil)le lh<‘ b»‘a^t wa*- i;iMnL»* him.* 

We should tire onr read<nV patien‘*e lUit, did we •^■o over the various expres'^ion^^ used 

in the j4'Mld-di^*i;*4*r’s c\erv-da\ life « how he takes a “ ^(piare ni(‘al vvhtn In* comes to his 

lun, or how, wluMi he irels into narnnv ciri nm'-taiu e-^, he is “dead ]n'4)ki‘,’’ 4»r “eaves in,^^ 
or up a Ihirin*.*^ fl** will proinptlv tell a bme to “ drv np. ' a vorv e\]»re^sive 

}»hrase, when one n'lneinbers liovv tin* Californian -tnams dry up tlmiiiL; th' sui.uner. To 

^how the applidition of sonu* 4»f tht*se o<ld e\pn‘'^^n»n'-, ]MTha]>s wr diinnU do Ix'ttir than 

to parody in mint‘r Kiu'h-h a ptu’tion <»f a j»io( lamal ion of the* (lovenior ♦»! Hnlish 

(’oluinbia, aiieiit Mnin* mining* i(*milation^, winch lies befon' ii-. Jt ma\ aild sdim* interest 
to this ,/// //\ sy///7 if llu» H'.ider be ft Id that it is ImsmI on .i similar one, tl. jiithorshij) 

of vvIiIlIi Is U'-ually < n‘dito(l t<» a lati* prinn* mim-ter ,f iIh' pioviint*, ami an einiiKiit 

law olti( er of the ('luwu' \\ith tin-- v.o mav loiolmle our briel -"Um-v of tin* wide 

and fresh lieM of W(’-tern slainr, 

Pko( I \n vi!o^ ! lIv\r\«rTur f'oia ; oi l.\u,’^(u I>i / ! 

\\'Iu*reas, a ehano^- in tho miniiio laws >•, expMliriit. lie »i cun led as follow’s;-- 
1. That all former pio< laiiulioiis are heiobv n-pealed ami “pla\(‘d ont.'^ Jiilerjiretatioii 
clause. — In the eoiistruclion (*f this a<*t the w’onl diall mean the oovornor of this 

rolonv, and “eommisli” ^h.ill mean the t^old commissioner for the time lieiin^. The w^mJs 
“iiz/led,’' ‘^plavetl ont,^^ peltend,'* “rav'cd,’’ and “gone up a linme,” shall respectively 
mean, wdien applied to a minino- claim, that the ‘-ame is worthless; and when applusl 
to an indivhlual, that he is mined, lielple-s, dead, or in debt, and tin* terms /Slead 
broke and “bunted shall, for th<‘ juirposes of this act, bi* construed to mean the same 
tiling. That the words “pile/' “the diist/' “the colour/" and tMjottinii dollars,'" shall 
be construed to mean the curreiil M»in of this realm. The term fri*o-nunef " shall mean 
every p i-Mm entitled to min'*. Tlic term “on it" shall imply a willingness to buy, .sell,’or 

♦ 1 «.r a tlml.n' of this tihIo liii^nirttU imclium of (oinnmTii( tion b<tvv(ffii tin* \\lMt(s*'i«(l the 4 !rifliani<i 
»t.T Smilhsoruari In'-titiition'<i “ Mi*in ILinoous ColtettionM,” 1SC3 (So. IGl), and “ J^ictionary of tho C'hinoot^ 
Jargon ’ (Mi Corniuk, rortLimJ, Ougon, iSG'j). 
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get drunk; and ‘^on the make** ^hnW moan a determination to make money, Iwnobth, if 
you eaii ; if you (‘au^t — make money; “on tJie sell^^ bhall mean a willingne'-s to sell, 
and “on the huy :i A\illingncss to jmrehase. The term “you het sliall he used to 
remo\e any doubt whielj may jWbsihly evist in the mind (»f the induidual addressed; 
and “\ou het }our life^’ shall he applied in the same ^^a\, luit shall lui mon* eoiulu- 
sive; and the term “you het a our hoots’^ ^.ha!l he ♦‘(pmaleiit t«> “\ou hel your life ; 
and the term “ }i»u hel \our bottom dollar^’ shall, ior the ]mr]»o^es (.f^ ?his ael, mean 
“ V )ur lift*,” or “}our liootb.” The word “ cham-lii;“litinng^* shall mean \v'ry ardent 

and “ iiKmntani howitzer” slmll mean Inpior that kdU at (»\(‘r (»ne thousand \ards; 
and “ seoij)um juiee ” and “ tarantula-iniee ” shall he eonstrued It) mean “mountain how- 
itzer/^ or “ eliain-lii^htniiiyf ; ” and ‘‘Jt'nks for the eutw'd” shall mean anv and all ol tlu" 
foregoing, Itn* tlie jarMUis j>ieMMil. hut not any others. That “in a limai shall he e«pii- 
valeiit Iti the olil elas^ioal term ol “ o\er the left;” and, for the jairjxtses ijf tins ael, 
“ill a lit ‘ru ” shiill l»e oqnn 4d(*ut t“ ‘‘ ui a hogV eye.” Tlie^c teim^ nnplv doubt, ami sliall 
he etpiivah'iit t<» “no }ou d<m*i,” flial the term “ \joiot)^o tin* ramli” sli.ill ine.iii that 
(he imliMtlual ivfeind to li.i" left lor ])ai(>. nnkmtwn , and “ slojte ” sliall he e(|uivali’iit It) 

“ \amoo-i* the raueh ; ” ami “make traek^ *’ ‘sliall. I<»r llu* juirpo^e*' of Ihi' .ut,l)t* e(|u,LiI\ 
as e\pie'-^i\t* as tiu* two htrigaiiL; It rm-^. That llu* tt*rm “ i^ot tlu* d(‘atl wood on him” 
shall lutt n*ier tt* au\ kind t»r limhtr whate\tr, <leatl or alne, hut shall lu* used w1m‘ii one 
inJi\ithud ha^ obtained a fair or uiif.ur advaiilage o\or anotlit‘r, ami the t<im “u(»t the 
hulire him ” shall he a*^ '^tl()U^ as *• getting the dead wttotl (ui linn,” aiul^ m I ting* 
either th “nidge” or “dead wtu.d on him,” may result lituii “ slojuno,” “ in, iking 
tiiic‘lv-«,” <r ‘* vainoo'.ing tin* ram h.” That “ spoil etl,” wlieii applu*d to an imliMilual, 
shall ha\t‘ m> vtlereme tt» the siat«* of tin* 'nkiii of aii\ white man, or an\ ^pot theieon, 
hut shall mein that he m wattlu*^, ami, when applied ti» mining, sliall mean that the 
gold s/atteied; and tlu* term “hi/” shall ni(*an hu'^inesj. That “stuk it to him” 

shall 1m* e'|Ui\aleiit to the ohl wool “punish,” ami “give him fits” shall he e(jui\alent 
to “ soek it to him,” proMde*! aKo, tliat tlu* woid “fitN^^ sliall not iiiehuh* apoplo\\ or 
epilepNt . Tliat “jawbone” '^llall uieaii eredit, provided also tli.it tlu* s|/e, shape, ami <‘on- 
tour of sueh “jawbone” sh.il) n,,t, lor the puipos(*s of this ait, hi* maleri.d. That “ nare 
a cflour” shall lu* e<|ui\alenf to “dead broke,” and there shall he m» di1f(*renee helwccii 
“nare a roloiir” ami “nare a n 1'’ That the phrasi* “there's a heap of trouble on tlio^ 
old maii\ mind” shall mean t1i.it tlie individual referred to is i*ither “gone up a flume,” 

“ petteivil,” or that he ha«? “stnuk tlu* hed-roek pitehing” the wrong wa\ ; and a “young 
man” shall, for the jiiirposes of this aet, be ,ui “old man,” and the feminine gender shall , 
he imluded in tlu* maseiilinc, and both in (he neuter. That “bulK for yon,” or “Bully 

for him,” shrdl mean a term of approval ; and “good on your liead,” or “good on his 
head,” shall mean the same thing. That the terms “ old boss,” “ di»e/^ “ j'*dge,” 
“cornel,” “cap,” and “old boss,” are all ecpiival(*nt, and the term “or any other 
shall ha\e no dednite meaning, and may be applied iiuli^eriminately to all things. And 

“slimi-gulliou shall mean ela y ; “pay dir(,” dirt containing gold; and “good# prospect 5 > ” 
shall nf»t mean a jileasing laiulsea|K*, hut pleiitv (»f “ pay dirt ; ” ami “ wnish-houlders,” ^ 
“ wadi-gravcl,” and “bed-rock pitching,” shall mean indications of gold somewhere. That 
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i\ shall not mean a porhon who indulges in the active exercise of jumping, hut 

hhiill mean a person wl»o posses»sos himself of another man^s <‘laim heeause it is J^aying; 
niid an invalid, or cripple, or woman, may he a ^^jum]^er/^ ^‘2. It sliall be lawful for 
the guv, you het, to appoint one or more coiinni^hes, as he may think pr<jper, to 
transact the hiz of the mines of this «**)lony. 3. That no jumper shall hereafter be 

allowed to indulge in that exercise, and if the cominisli shall find him on it, lie shall 
liavc j)ower to sock it to him, or line him drinks for the erowd, you bet your life, 
t. That all hf)ncst miners, who are on tl)e buy, may jairchasc more tlnni two claims 

from those who arc on the st*ll, provid(*d also that both parties may or may n<»t he on 
the make. o. That any honest iniin*r who shall, after the passing of tlii> aet, allow 
any otliev miner to get tlie dead wo(^d on him, shall, \nu bet \our hoots, n]>(»n complaint 
^ made to tln‘ cominish that there’s a heap of trouhh‘ on the old nnii’s mind, he spotted 
a* muggins, and he ordered in consequence to pay a line of two ounic', or, in 

default 'of payment, eatcli Ills, and the cominish shall approve of the conduct (»t the one 
that’s on it, by saying ^Mailly for you,” and ina\ add at his i*leasiire, ' »u- any other 

man/’ iJ. Not finished, and lli(‘refore this act is to s:\ve time. Jssuc*d under our seal 

oT (arih(u>, tliis nintli day of Alsn , and the tenth \ear of the mines. I>y llie (hiv’s 

eommand, a. V. Z, Ih'ss of the (’olonial ollicc. (iod save the Queen, and good on lier 
luad!* 

New ])]iravos are alwa}'* emning into use. For instance, of l.it<* years a 

(aliforni.i ‘ wastrel’’ has been called a Imodlcm,’’ the origin of the ]»l.lM^e being 

unknown to nii\ 

‘‘ Pinixc. TmiornH iul Wtxiiu.” 

I\*rliaps r cannot hi*ttcr coiuludt* this <*h.ipter, and iIrnc* skctclu s of J\iciti<* eoa^^t- 

rnen and life, than by ^ayiiig a little ahoiP wintering on the slmre-, on the North 

Pacillc, or ]>ntting through the wuiti*r,” to ic the familiar plira'iO. 

^Vllen winter (atelier the tra\eller in \ letoviu, \ancou\or Kl.md —the W'estorn 

su))url>s of wdiieli we ha\e L'ngra\ed on pag< ‘10 — or an\wli«re tlua’cahout, lu' inu^t look 
out for dreary rain or '•lt‘ot drning ahuig llie of tlie little lowai, Thi*^ is the 

time for mud ankle <lee]» on t'xeiw road. 1 1 is a sca->on when no man tiM\eU very f:ir 
afield. 1’Iien all exploration is stopped, and evmw (Uie i‘ndea\ours ;is i)es| lie ina\ to “put 
thmjiigh th(‘wdnter” in the manner most agreeable or suii.ihle to his inelin.it euis. A icttiria 
is the gcirTal r<-nd(*/\ ous, and imw in Xo\nuher the streets art‘ iniwded witli stalwart 
suiihurnl fellows, attin'd in all the glory of new’ ami \ery ilhiitling read\-ma»lo clothes, 
^‘loaling” around tin* cormus tavcTiis and hilluird saloons. A few \e.Ms ago we — 

that is, the wuMter and some <*oinpanions — were likewise foreed t<‘ “ }*ul through the 
winter in the same place. took a small liou'-e, and titled it n]> in a nnigh way, 

ns is the oustom among hiuludoiN there. For our food we lurgaimnl with a French 
rdstanrant at m) much a month. Our cord wc>od” wv got in; and, cnir luniks and 
hoiiscliold gods ..round iis, with a ^inall fiidhin hoy to act iis henchman, w^’O w*ere prejiaml 
^for a siege of rain and smnv. The small Indian w'as no loss an indixidual than a prince 


-t// thi yt(n JioMUff (1S7I). 
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of (he bhxxl roynl — ii son of old Kin^* Frix’/y/^ tin* dniiilveii Indian (‘liiof of (ho .^Tson^oislh 
on the otlirr side ut‘ the harbour. \ ictorla wot ainl dri//ly, and far from ploa^aiit in tlio 
winter; hut awa\ in (iie*Ko<‘kv Mountaii\^ e()uiitr\ , in the iu>rthorii forest-elad rej^ious 
whieli slo]n' doltn 1<> the Facllie, winter means suuu-tliiui^ t‘V<'n iuon» stern and dismal. 

Sinnv e*)vers the whole tract for a i^’veal })(>r(ion of tlie wintiu* months, and to the oeiiia) 

and more than Italian summer sueeeed-'. a cold almo‘^( Aretie in its intensity. Few men 
are abroad at this season, unle^s neei'-^sity eoinjx*! them. 'I he Indian lveej>s within his lodo-e, 
the trader and the liunter \^ ithin the jackets of their fort unle'^s the latter eome out to look 
at Ills lra|K, set at no t»‘r4Mt di^^tanee ; and the i^-cdd-miner in ('arih(»o or Idaho fortilies 

himM'lf to “ [>ut tln'oiijrh the nintcjr ” as he-'t Ix' may. The i»‘rou]id is too liard to \\(*rk 

|n-otitah|y, and hu' (l\e or si\ nxmllis tin -e lii* on tluMi* t»ars, until tin* s^a-iui;' sun nu*lts away 
tliewinl'T blanket of sn<'w. I p iu tlu‘^e parts, b\ th»‘ tinu‘ ()etobi‘rV iirst snows are whib-nim;- 
tin* t(»p-* i»f the mountains, and the ice is beo*inmuo* to form m tin* prosj)e(‘t liok',’' at whieh 
wash tlu-mselves of a luin-uiui;, huudrecls *A' sturdy honest fidlow*, are very serlousl\ 
ei>i**itatin<>' alxnit ‘‘jHittini** thrnuL’‘h tin* winter ll‘ the\ an* in funds, or if thev have* 
little moue\ , the^ ‘^eome down below /’ aisl at lid's season you ma\ mei‘l them b\ hundreds, 
trudi»in‘^ or ridiii;!'' over tin* mountain trails that lead doW'u b* the jnild(‘r, Wi'ttcM* regions 
of the M*a'‘l. If \()u a^l. the lrav<‘lb‘r whither he i*. bound, he W'ill tell \ou to jmf 
throiii^h the winter.*’ Jf hi" “elaim” has vn‘Med well, he will pas^, the iU'\t Jbw' inoiiilis 
in \’ieb»ria c*r Sun Fraiiciseo in "tatc*, L»*en<‘r:dl\ ''ixmdiMi;- all tiuil ho has toibannclv (*arned 
throui»'h the past suninii*!'. Ib* (‘vehanirc*" Ids old mdiarubl>er boot", his i4-n‘y nnd imt o\er 
<*lean woollen ^Idrt and i-a^-ii^iHl tr-'U^ei*", for tin* "pruec* altirc* mo"t alTc<*teil 1»\ lla* ‘honest 
mint*r/^ as lie deliirhts to eull himself, and J.4\i"beN lu" moia‘\ in a wa\ so f .oll^h that 
oiil\ the honest miller w<juld ev(‘r tlilnk of. For him tlie o,nid»ler sets his snare's, in (he 
shajx* of “small i^ames ” of inonti', “ •'e\i‘n nj»,” and “ent-throat polo*r ; and tin* “ sahxai 
keejier^^ and all In's satellite*-. s|iread tlwn nets to o.ilih ibis re-ckles", fo(>li"li bud. If la* 
be iK>or, lit' W'ill take a little boanl *• "bant\ in partneisliip with sonn* olli(*r ‘'males” 
in the .^ame pn-dioament, and will, ppibablv, lake unb» himself stmu* aborii^lnal ilamse*! 
W'hoae attrae tiou-, lia\e <M]>t i\ ate I him, and loalino* al‘oiit tin* stre(‘i corners, disportino* 
hiniselt at tin* stjuaw dame laape'. and po.^sibly in iiidnioimj;* in a “litth* o’ame ” al-o, 

lie W'ill pa-s ilio winter. Jf he be wliolh pennib*s>. ]h* still manao'es to oot Ihroii^^h. 
'fhe \ ie-issitude's of b»rlmie are too (ommon in a new ndnino- eonntrs for anybody to 
be surpri"el at a man beiijo*, in J^ieitie p.irlam e, “strapped,” or “Hut broke';” 'lie 
mav be por»r t<‘-da\ ami rich b -morrow, and is treab'd aec*ordinol\ . If he be know']i 
he Inis cenerallv no \erv irrcat diflieuliy in ^cttiin; some restaurant keep(*r to trust him 

W'ilh a winti'r^ board; a ^‘drv o-i.cmI- man ^ to rij.^ him out iu a suit <*f C'lothes j and 

lie is a friendhss or uiibiTrieuded man indc'ed w'ho cannot jLfet .somebody to lend him 
eiioni;'b of coin to ])ay for his oei .i-ioiial morning* “ cocktail, or c»lher lilth* expenses 

wliicdi ‘he hoiu'st miner Ioc»ks upcm a- c[mt<* indisprn"aide to his r\ist<‘nc*e. It is really 
.surprisimjc with what eoolrmss a man whc> has not a p-iiiiy in tin* woild will what he emails 
“run hi" j.me” for a winter’" board, an I how’ lenientU the hoted keeper loo^^s ujiou^lhis 
little* Weakness of hi". I f.iiiev few In this eomitry w'oull eare to t;;usl aiijliody to the ^ 
extent of t50, bOt), or evem tlOb, for a Indel bill; and yet that is do^ie every wdnter 
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to these iijincrs on the other side of the ftoclcy ISfountains. It is rarely that a miner, 
even if he be unknown, is refused a meal at a roadside house oii the way to tlie mines. 



He look« ui>on it not as a favour, but as a right. I full}' believe lhal the old miner 
thinks that he is entitled to a «uit t)f clothes on credit for the asking anywhere; he 
has spent money in the country, he u’^gues, and ileserves something from it. Yet it is 
astonishing how seldom the.se tradesmen, who require to he so full of faith, lu£*c by their 
customer. lU inay possibly not see him for years, but he generally pays him in the end. 


45 


«ce Vol. I., p. 307. 
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If Iho minor 1>e wholly friomllo'-^, c*retlillo&<, and moneyless, ho may work a HMle during 
the wilder. Ho will ha\v^V(»od, hunt lor the ganu‘-sho|) and the butcher, through the wet 
winter, or di» something or other; birt still, that is al)out the last of bis thoughts. 'Dns 
class of men seem to look upon it as a settled matter that they shall earn in the summer 
enough to j>ass the winter in some town jovially, and, whether rich or ]M>or, are rarely 
depress(‘d in spirit — a better time is coming. 

‘‘ We’re putting through th(‘ W'inter,^* an old acqnaintanee (a (joverinnent olfh'ial) 
writes me, from near tin* Sierra ^(‘vaila Mountain'', from C''aiM»n (’ity^* — a ^little tmvn 
mueh alllieted with such gviitlcnum — '‘just in the old style. We ain't got a cent — there 

a cent in the treasury; if there irtts we couldn’t <lraw ; but P\e got a gt»od room, 

a dog that can ^jumge for it-'.i'lf, and 'b' hoiiVil'tiuj-liousr mon hotJ {>nt ]\ly 

correspondent is the tvpe (if a class — happy under the cirenmstiinei*^. I fancy if anybody 
in London attemjded such sx^temalii* ereflil, lie would b(» viny apt to be h>oked upon as a 

susph'iou^ eliaraeler, and lo be coininitted to the cliargi' of X 01:! J, as an iudi\idual 

worth\ of the notice of the nearest poli<e magistrate. Happy is- il, therefore, fiu* the 
band of stalwart fellows who are pioiua*ring in the West, and som(‘(im(s gi‘{ beggjired in 
the attempt, that X<irth-AVesi America is not Kngland. But, in whate\er was the gold- 
digger ‘Splits through the winter,’' he is only too rt'^tles^ to be off again, and lias 
generally considerable diQjeiilty to kiH'p intact enough of e(»in to form what he (alL, in 
the gambling language only too familiar to him, “ a stak**,’' to pay his expenses “ uj>,’' and 
enable liiin again to set io work at his claim by the tune the Hold (’ommisKiniK-r declares 
il ** jumpable." 

About April the exodus eommeiu’es fn)m \‘ietoria in the shape of an advaiiet* guard 
(if the ‘‘ lianh^t up’' of the lot; and from that lime until Jum* }ou may d.nly meet long 
troops of lliein trudging throncli tin* snow, sleet, and mud, with, a rust\ fr\iug]»an, a 
tin j)ot, and a pair of red, blue, itr green blanket-, containing t’neir |)o-sibles,'' on their 
backs, very dull and \erv tirid, for a British f’oluni))iau road is a mighty hard" om* 
to travel. A joyful meeting at the end id’ (heir jouriie\ ensius with tlu'ir old eomrailc'!, 
who hu\o winli'red on the ereck (too jwior, <»r too disinclined to (onu* dow'ii) ; news is 
exchanged, parti(*s nuule up to ]>rosp(*ei " for mwv digging-, and Ixdore another winter 
is come, and the snow on tlie Bald jMountain warns tluin to be getting under shelter, 
dought\ deeds an* dom* by brave men, wdio, though the\ never heard of the (leograjiliical 
Society, are yet bn* all of that a-* great exj»loivrs as s(»me at whose dilutf*d naiTative.sMlie 
ladies clap their hands in Burlington House. Strange tales of w'lmder do they tell that 

winter, as they sit round the w^arm stove or bhr/iug log-tin* in their <*abins, of their 

summer's deeds — stories which w'ould make the fortune of some small travellers wlio kSCcIv 

to "make a jioint" in tlieir books: how they have come, 1)V the banks of some nameless 
stream, on some poor fcdlow^'s sk<*h‘ton, with his ein]>tv provision-bag b> bis side*, or a tin 
pot, on wdiieli is rudely inscribed that he was dying of starvation; or a bullet through 
that flcshlos skull tolls how this weary wanderer md his end. It is thei^ that wc* learn 
that there an* other methods of puhsing the wduter than the reckless doviUinoy-eare W'liy wc 
witnessed on the coast. Happy is lie who lives to tell the tale. I lu^ve bef > 1*0 me a Ictic? 
written a few years ago, and in it the write? relates bow he passed, the wdnter in a 
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Io<y-oabin iiii ilie Rocky ]\IountaiiJs ; — I started, as you know, lor Idaho ; hut, when T 
^ot to the Columbia River, I saw ixiople Irom Ihe Hlackfoo^ country, an<l they gave 
me such glowing* accounts of it that 1 cojicluded 1 would put out for the favoured spot. 
1 fell ill with a liarty of ineii of iny own sort, and three of us bought jionies I’roni the 
Indians, and loaded them with ])roviNionR and camp kit, and stjirb*d out with high hope 
of fortune, as 1, at least, had done Iwenly times before. I have seen the rough sides of 
buekwood life, and ha\e eiidurevl many hardships, but this Irij) was like a dark night to 
a small nigger! We were forty-eight da\s on the trail IViUii Walla Walla to this place. 
We walked e\ery foot ol‘ the way, and it either rained or suow'e<l tverv day and night. 
The half of the tramp w'as intensely eold, and the (*ars ainl fmg(*r.s of mv tw*o eoinrades 
froze badly. I am living* now in a cabin, Imill wdlli timber, within four miles of tin* 
summit (»f the Itoeky Mountains. Tlie inside of it is not eli‘gant, but it is w*arm, and 
tlTai is the main thing*. Tlie simw* is 1 don^t know^ how man\ feet (lt*e]>, and tliere is 
not the slightest ehance of working at mining* until A]>ril. It i*- \er\ cold. This is 
called a pleasant day; Imt J am, nevertheless, silting* as snug* by the lire as I <*an without 
1>urning, and the ink l'ree/(‘s in my jx'ii. 1 have to keej) tin* dom* partly open for light, 
and il feiJs as if the l)ull (*nrl of the Xorih Pole was punching me in the b.ick. Pro/eii 
liamls ami feet are common as tlca-biics in California, and two of my iieighb nirs liave died 
from cfdtl. My <*]nim is olT on snow -shoes to bring home IVoni the tiMding place a 
hand-slcd load of ])ro\ i'-ions ; I)ut the snow is ooniuiorn'ing to drivt*, and I am getting 

afraid for liim. lVo\i--ious are to be got, but are not very (heap. F(»r in*-tanee. Hour 

is (eheap) d l< dollars (t? Is. Sd), per cwt.; beef, :l'l (oiits tJld.) per lb., by tin* (piarter; 
ba('on, Jo cents per 11). (os. lld.j ; sugar, v^O ct*nts (ds. bl.) ; syru]), Js c(*nts (os. 

]»er gallon ; l)(‘aus, (id cents lid.) per lb. 1 bought (juite a stock of coiTe(', and I have 
traded it off for bt‘ef, which is more Idling at the money. If 1 doiiT ‘winter kill,^ 
as some <d' mv neighl)ours ha\e d -ne, I lutm I to do some tall wrestling in the coming 
ispring and summer, and g(‘l out bi*fore auotlu winter. Cue like tliis will do for me — 
you l)el ! 

J»iid (»m»ugli is it if he sta\s at home, but the man who pa-.^es his life in the Far 
\V(*st is a])t to b(* of a n'-lless turn of mind, -and weani*> of reinaiuing* in his eabin. At all 

•events, woe belidt* tin* forlorn explorers wht> an* eaug'ld in tlio moiinlains in the'se snows. 

Snell a fate was rrem«>Mt’s, in the Sierra ^se' »d;i of Calilbniia; M.ikn's, in me Itncky 
llTiuntaius, and “ Mountaineer l\*rr\ ' who journe>ed (Ui suow-shocv <»vt*r the 'JVte daune 
<’iieho Pass to Jasper’s House, a solllaiy ]» • •*{ the JIiuKoiiV lki\ Coin])an\.‘‘ 'fhe winter 

^traveller in Pritish Columbia ma\ get snowed uj). as w(*i e the Cana«Iians wln», in I Mid, 

attentpled to pass that w'ay, aiul ..hose remains were fouml m*\t summer on tin* upper 

w’aters of Fraser River shatten'd and lorn, witii marks whieh told that what Indians and 

wild beasts had failed t^) elTeet, tin* li\ing, inad«lened by famine, had d(nn* to tin* di*ad : they 
had resorted to the last vesourci* of men inaddeuned b\ hunger — caiinihalisin. The hunter 
maybe caught in the suow% or the trapper shut iij) in his little eanip, seeing didly his small 


* This iH the saniP iinli\iiliml who oroasc'tl Ijlains” tnmdlinj^ hia w’orldy eftVets U'fmr liim in a 

whecllNimiw. • 
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stock of provisions lessening* and the storm still Mowing without. Sad is the h^t of siioli, 
but still sadder even is that aw lid t.ile wlii<*h yet linger" in ( alifornia — of the trains of 
emigrants who, on their way to (\diii»rnja, w'ere caught, with their wagons and cattle, in 
the Miows of tin' Sierras in the winter of Is 1 7. They huilt thenis(*l\es little huts, and as 
long as tlieir ]n*oN isions lield out they maintainetl hope. Soon the siuwv covered their cattle, 
and they knew* not where t(» lind them. The\ then lived on hubs, though s(une refused 
t(» touch them. Little parties attempt (‘d to reach the hettlcuneiits and bring necessaries^ 
but failed; and then scenes ensued which pen W'oiild fail t«> di'scribe. There were 
w’om«*n and children in that baud; but women forgot their womanhood, and ehildroids 
\outh and inollnVs l<»ve were no protection to lln'iu. Vt last the terrible news reached 
the settlements, and Jielp was brougl't them. It was too lat(' Ibr iui)n\, and those who 
wore .sa\ed woidil, in their shann*, have prelerred ileath .... 'I he log eal>ins which 
had been the sciuie of such nwolting acts were ra/ed to the ground, and all tangil le 
traces of such a tragixly eras'd Many years hav»* luwv t'Iap"t‘d sinc(‘ this Iiapiiened, 

hut as late as ImI.'j 1 w'a*^ pointrtl out a sur\i\or wlio had taken paii iii it. It sc'cmed 
to me, ii" r shud<lered at tiu' reuKunberance of tin* stoiy, that liis lace ’s^'t )»on* a sullen 
aspnet — a (iiin-hk** mark l)y whi(h all men iniglit know him. s(or\ related is one 

of tlie most terrii»Ie in llie annal" ol Califi»rnia, and all the more hoiril'le in that it 
strictly true, and has been more than onee almost pai.dlt‘letl. It ne\ crtlu less deserve^ 
to be recorde<l as an e[*isotle in tlie earlier life of the Noung state — a- a luuTihle eoii- 
coniitant of tin' mn'i sae/-, / /)//,/# s 

About the southern end of \'an< Oliver Island wintering is s(anel\ "uch dreary work art 
in the far-ott* wilds. Tin* wint<Ts arc usually ver\ wt‘t and "‘imiggN ; hut litt^ * snow' falls, 
and <*\en tln'ii it only lies tor a few (la\s. Tin* cold is not sr\en‘, and mo.Ht of tlie i<.e u-'i‘i] so 
e\tcnsi\cly (luring tlie snmnn'r m mtlLs is brongfit from IlaniNon Lake, in Lritisli Columbia. 
The wiiit(‘r of lSt»‘)-(U was unpn‘< e lent 1\ moist. Ibiin tell in an alm<>st eontimial ]M)ur, so 
that none of the hundreds (»f idle men who wa-re “ ]ailting thiougli thewintiu'” in \iitoria 
eoukl go %erv far alield. Still, iiow :ind then, tired of the piison-lib* of that little towm, 
where every lace was familiar, almost nd thn»\*iun^ wc would waiidiT out l>y the road 
nearU kiU'C-deep in mud, or into ilie dripfuiig w'l ods, siM*ing wli.it wa" to lx* sia'ii, or 
aw'ay into tin* forest-|)aths or i»>wa\s, where the tlead-liroke iniin'rs were felling 
tr(‘es, or heaping up (*ord-woud for the inaiket l\u* this ]uiMh'g(‘ in the \ieinit\ i>f 
towns tlnw' generally l>uy a small ro\alt\ to the owikts of the land. Here and there ifi 
(Ulier ijuict places (’hinese would b(* also w'orking away at tlii» same business. Tliey W'onld 
generally be in jiarlnersbi|»s of li.df a do^en t») a dozen, and long btdore we came iu 
siglit of them we could iii'iir their noisy challt»ring resounding through the wood*^, or 
we W4»iil(l ov(‘rtiike (heir industrious (xmipatriot, the CliiiK'se ]»(*fllar, trotting along with 
tw'o bainboi; w'ovcn covered hamper-i dangling at either end of a baml>(»o l>ole, suspeiidt'd 
(»n one .-jlionldcr. 

M4)s 1 of the youTigi^r men among tlu' goliI-digg('r.=? w'onld roin.nin iu town all 
winter hanging about the bar or billiard rooms, ^'rauehing it in *Sliantii*s in lw’o» 
and threes in a more or le.ss d('cid<MIy bachelor life. Ibit others of a ^sporting jiroclivity, ^ 
or so scant of coin as to bo impelled to leave town, would go in small j)artie.s and ostabli.sh 
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a kind of A^aporaDiie canijis bobitle suiiie lake, Mirli as the Sooke (p. 37), and oiii of which 
tlie Sooke Kivcr Hows into (Jic bay of tin* same name, near Avliicli deer abounded, or by 
the mouth of ilie Fraser, San Juan, Salmon, or other stroam, where the w'ild ^ecse and 
ducks collect in countless iminbcrs in the winter. There they wuulil remain for weeks 
shooting For the Victoria market. Such a winttT camj) is* by no means so jilejisant as 
the summer one we ha\e already described (p. Still, the winter liunling-lod^e is 

not wilboiit its charms to men of simple taste--. The deer come d(W\u^ ti) the lowdaiids 
in the winter in immense numlu*rs, and an\ where, except in the iinmedijite vicinity 
oF Victoria, can be ca'-lly slu^t. I'lie ordinary pric of venisi>n in tin* \'ietoria market 
is From 2]^d, \o od. 2 )er lb., and elk (wapiti) a little dearer. Indeed, a ^-reat deal of 
the ••bcef’^ eatt*n in the ^'iet(‘ria restaurants is elk’s moat/Mhe funner coslino* Is. per lb, 
llowoNcr, about the c«uintr\ districts it can be bt>ii^*hl much cheaper from the Judians; 

I do ni»t sj>eak of tlic wilds, wlierc 1 lia\e bou'^ht a doer Jbr twelve leaver of tobacco; 
and at Fort Uiii'crt the iiullnarv ])riee of a d.cer for snino \car.s was a chart**** of powder 
ainl a ball, mo^t of the deer beiii^* kdled in piUfails. About AHutui, wdicre some 

hundreds of men wen* to In* fed, deer wen* boui^lit one winter for (>d. aple<r, and in that 

vi«inity one Indian killed s \(mi lH‘'nre iiim* o’dtuk in tlu* moinint;, but theie lu'ing* a 
di*niand, he *»*()1 from d-. to N. api*‘ce fir them. 'I’liis dei'i* is (he black-tailed s|)eeies 
wlinh is *approaehed without mmh dilllcullv, and tlien'lbre easily 
killed with a low lin<*’-jncee lo.uh‘d with buckshot. Some of tlu* ]>ol-]iuiitcrs adopt tlio 
.system of “lire huntiiio*,” I ut at be-.t it is a mnnh'nuis y’ame, onlv excu^aldc under ilire 
necc'-sity, V man stands lu tin* wo.mI waviiit** a tr} iin.‘*-j»an of drv jmii* kiiot^ or ^uin wood; 

the deer is tlem altra(t*‘d by the lit*ht. llis (oinpaiiioii takc‘s aim belwi'en die eyes of 
the animal, oaiided by the relleetloii of the lit»hl In its ovi*s, ami in this maimer will kill 
si*\<*ral in a luo-lit. One has to be (aulioiis, however, when in a settled district. 1 

know' a man who sliot a neit*hbour’s man* in tin- manner, aial another who dropped 
an Indian, and ;^ol afterwards shot Inm-'clf in return for his inisliap’ The wild b>wl 

afT*»rd i^oo 1 spjut, more e^pec-iallv on tin* southern coa^-l, iH‘ar San Fr.ineis<*o, \vln‘n* they 
are killed in punts, or stalked b Iiiud an o\. This method could )» * w<‘ll ]>raclisod m*ar 
Sciittle, on the tl.its in*ar the mouth of the Somass lliver at AHienii, and at Ihiiindary 

or Tkiy, on the Hntish Columbia coast, at all *>f which places tin* wild ^cese 

and ilucks arc very abundanl. Tin* o\ shooter has a trained o\, which walks licforo 
him, and jirotects llic ^Csjiortsnian until witliin shootini^ distance. 4’he lioai shooters 
^o in parties of two and thnn* eaili in a punt w'ith three d()ubl<*-baicllo(l ^;•nlls, and 
timii Mib-ctpienlly return to their sloop, whn*h is in waiting; for tln‘m. The boat, sliooters 
a\craji;*e durin*^ tin* soa-on thirtv ducks a day, and a ^*)od ox sliootcr will som^tilnes 

kill scventj or cii^ht} brace of ^oo-e in the same period of time. 

To those in town, tlie little \v«i<«l(*n the;itre, where a (alifornian company performs, 
alTord- niohtly amusement. Here a jdace is set apart for the Indians and sipiaw's, 

who, though not iindorstaiulin;^ a .siuf^le word of tlie play, yet Jauo-h ino.st vociferously. 
Negroes are not lulniiltcMl to the best ]>urts of the house, and tliough thei^) have .been 
numorou.s uttemjits, cither by law, by trick, or even by force, to obtaiik wdiat they consider^ 
their just right--, yet in every case liave they lieen defeatwl, the manager siding with 
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the niajory:y of his patrons Perhaps still more amusing than the theatre was the. 
town crier — a half-erazed fellow, Ihoug-h renuirkahly sharp-wit led and ele\er in some 
things — calling out'^ the theatre, first in Engli'.h, then the ^Maughing-house^^ in 

Chinook, for the benefit of a gaping crowd of Indians; and tlien in a How of 

gibberish, which was .sn])po.scd to pass muster for Chinese for the information tln‘ 

sloping-eyed Mongol gentlemen, who, however, did not patronise it, mueh preferring to 
spend their spare dollars in opium or gambling iiislead. 

Of the life bf these settlers or gold-digg<*rs, who ha\ponly too impHeitly folio w’ed 
Tennyson^s heiVs design of taking to himself ^^sonn* savage woman, I need not speak. 
To hint at this is almost more than snilieicnl, familiar though the practice is to all 
wdio hji\e c\er visited Xorth-AVest Ameriea. Lillooet, in British Columbia, and LnHoii, 
on the Thompson Ri\er, used to be favourite loeaHlit‘s for men aillieted with th(» scpiaw' 

ami buckskin mania, for w'hi(*h Chaplain Ihirtrm assures us there is <Mirc. The lljdahs 
and Tsimpslicans are the coast favourites, wHiile the Lillooet and Litton Sultans throw 

their handkerehi(*f!^ chiefly at damsels belonging to thc‘ Shoiisw'.ij) and allied tribes (p. 2'1). 
The amnsenn*nts of the place are not high. Melodeons,” or uiiis’e-halls, the scpiaw- 

danee hoU‘-e,^' and <heap .fa('k auctions, with secret gambling-houses, though the>e are 

sharj'l} ici.k^il aftci by the (/o\ernnient, supply the chief amusements of tho minei>. For 
those of higher tast('s then' w’as a good deal of informal InKspitality, The ])ol ice-court was 
a \ery amusing jdaee to the student of human nature, as developed .among the various 
nationalities ibund on the North Pa<‘iflc (^^ast, and the lo(‘al legislature, a l^urlesqiie on 
ivpresent?tti\e institutes, uow' mergeu into a somewhat more dignified assemblage, contain- 
ing the collect iv(j wisdom of British Columbia and X'ancouver Island, was a iicvcr-failing 
source of mirtli. 

These W’cri* free-and-easy times. You reipiired little introduction in those dii}^, 
c^eept an honest fac(» and a little common Man\ pleasant evenings did we then 

pass in the hosj)itable ln)Us(»s of the old sett* coming ln»me Iw the moonlight over 

snow or llinnigh rain, careless of eillier, for we hud a light conscience and a lu'aw 
coat, JMany of those wdio shared in tli<»s<‘ n<iw — soeminglv — far-olT days may wonder if 
those light-hearted times can i\cr coiiit ba<*k, when we u-ed to trudge, with the inov tloa<l 
and vanished men, ten miles on a dark night to pay a vi^it at some country house in 
tlie backwoods, where we usi'd to keep an extra pair of lK»ot^. 1 liave still an in\itation 
Tn«n some friends in \' asliington 'rerritorv which I may copy for the amu-^cmeiit and 

instruction of the reader. It runs as foil .vs- — “Come and stay as long as joiFve 

a mind to. \Vc*\e lots of pork, lots of Hour, apples, ami I'ider, half a keg of wliisky, 
*and twelve sons and daughters grown up, ana all living at home. But it you 
think thaCs not enough coinpan\, bring over a couple of \our friend' — the inure the 
merrier.” No wonder that doleful letters now' reiu'h us from Hint once jolly region. 
The limes arc changed, and the pei»plc are ehangliig with tlu*m. There is now m> 
h’ouse where spare shoes arc kept. The (*ld selllors are d\ing ott; the good old times 
are gone; and that the “country is going to dog> ” is the conclusion of llic North- 
^ Wes^iern Cass And ras ! 

After the dreary wdntor an early spring around A'ictorla i-* very pleasant. The whole 
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country not Ci^vcrod with lir ft>ro!st ov i»ak ;;roMN i-. ]»ni»ht with flowers, among whioh 
the l)liu‘ lil\ and tin* \oll<uv heiUfiMW (Giihtiht) are par- 

ticularly (oiisj'u uous. Fluids— iIkko haibini»eis oL‘ spring — < roak m every iiiarbh, and 
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the whole \iriiuiy of the town looks very enticing. Every morning during the 
e]'ring-j I BjK»ke of long troo])s of iiiiiiors were t(‘ he seen moving down Ihislion 
and other streets lending to the Fraser lliver steam(*i l\ing at the Hudson s Ray wharf, 
pack of blankets on back and tin kettle in hand, accompanied by tw^o or threo^ 
friends and th<ir boarding-house keeper, and, with a general advice to 'Make care 
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o£ themselves/' rnovod off willi (*he(Tb. 1 lia\o sten Iho then aflorney-general of the 
colony in *a similar '' on his ^vay to the nnno*?. In another si\ weeks or 

two months the town was deserted, and peojde had settled down to their usual quiet 
joji^-trot mode of cxistenee — the }>icuuiii^ and hoatin^ up ''the })y the log 
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bridge (p. 17), and making tint slunv of dcing businos'^, whuh i*. tlie noiiual life of iLo 
Victorian in summer. 

With the^'^e emarks, we shall com hide this ski tv h ul men and manner'^ on a region 
j^ostined yet for great things, and the motto of whuh might well be the hopelul one of 
Washington Teiiitory. ‘^Alki, alki '' — “Jl\-aml-bN » 

46 ’ 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thk United States: The Rocky Mocnivin States and TEimiTOttiEs : New JfExico; 

AkI70NA. 

The Rocky Moinitain Stales and Territories, properly speaking, arc Monlana, Wyoming^, 
(\)lorado, and, in a less deyree, Arizona and New ifexieo. It i'>, liowover, con\enien< io 
also include in this ^^roup Utah and Nevada; and, accordingly, under tliis lieadin;;*, we 
may have a few w’ord> to say reyardiug* the latter, and also of Dakota, wliicli, peihaps, 
more rightly helong-s to the Missouri- Alissibsippi ^'allcy. For the sake, ho\vcver, of not 
interrupting too ahniptly the sketch of thcph\sii*al featun*s of the c(»untry, W'e shall follow 
the ari’angcment indicated. AVe shall, therefore, firbt take ii]> New Mexico, then Arizona, 
W'hich W’as once part of it poli(i(*aIly, and is ^et geographically. Then will follow' brief 
sketches of l"tah and Ntwada. Montana ina\ suitably (‘oine next, then Colorado, and last 
of all Dakota and Wyoming, wLieli will introduce us to a knowledgt* (»f the A'ellowsloiie 
Park and tlu' Prairies, and so gradually lead to a consideration of the Missouri- Missis^-ippi 
Valley proj)er. 

New Mexico. 

Me^rtro extends on its eastern boundary J)15 miles, and on its western 
while its average breadth at the 82nd jKirallel of latitude is 3»85. Its entire area is 
121,2t)l s<piare miles. It is divided into thirteen counties, while the ])OpuUition in 
1S70 numbered 01,^74 I'cople, of which 172 wi*re coloured, and I,8D1) wrere tribal 
Indians. Santa Pe, the <'upital, had t,7<>5 at the same date, while most of the other 
towns could not Ix^a^t of over 1,000. New Mexico is thus next to tlie district 
of Coliiinhia — in which Washington is situated — the most jjopulous of all the United 
States Territories. Of the total |x^piilatioii in 1S70, SO, 25 1 were native, 5,020 foreign 
horu, W'hile the males exceeded the females by less than 8,000. Of this number Is^liOS 
w'ere employeil in agrienlturc, vvliile raining and inamifactories occupied 2,205. Most of the 
inhabitants are of Mexican des(*ent, and speak the Spanish languagi. 

Tlie luimber of tribal Indians, according to the Report of the Corainissioucr of 
Indian Affairs, wa^, in 1S75, 27,100, including 10,000 Pueblo people. The Apaches are 
probably the mobl tnmhlesoiue. So much have these Ishiiiaelites harassed the boiders 
that there usetl to b(* a di^-agn^eablc proverb jirevalent in the territory when such-and- 
such a like youth wa.s de^cr^hed as a smart hoy. would he tlie rejih, ‘‘he 

may turn out a spry \outh, if the ApnehtH ito>iU nail him to a cdvlva!^^ The esx'cption 
t(» the generalisation is especially characteristic of the uneertaiutv f)f life on the frontier. 
The Pueblo Indians, fni the other hand, arc among the most civilised of all the American 
aborigines. Several times tliey have Ix'cii decided by tlie Territorial Courts to be citizens 
of the United States, hut they have always jireferred to retain their tribal existence, 
each of the nineteen puehlo.s, or villages, liaving its own go\criinicnt. , In all they 

number 0,.500.* , 

• Sec alw) “J{a(c« of Maiikintl," Vol. I., p]*. 20J— 211. 
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Viewed from a physico-gcographical point of view, the general surface of New 
Mexico consists of high level plateaux, traversed by xnoUnlain ranges, 'Mjetween which 
are many broad fertile vall(»ys, from which rise occasional peaks of great lieight/^ The 
Rocky Mountains, before entering the territiuy from Colorado, divides info two ranges, 
the western of which is called the Sierra Madrc (p. lo], east of which lies nearly two-thirds 
of the territory. \Ve.st of the Sierra are table-lands or — often standing apart from 

each other, and rCsembling gigantic fortresses — detached ranges ot mountains, many f<*rtile 
valleys, and* some extinct volcanoes. East of the Pecos River, and the Eastern range of 
the Rocky IVIountains, the surfac(! slopes gently towards tin* ^li-^sissip])! River ami Ihc 
Cjulf of Mexico, while the south-east ]mrt of the territorv is occupied by ])art of the 
celebrated Llutto Jinfacudoy or Staked Plain, a stej)pc or i)latcau entirely destitute of wood, 
and except after the slight rainfalls wdiicli visit ii ol any other kind *>1 vegetation. 
Through -this treeless plain — the route across which is marked hy stakes, hence the name — 
the Red River of the South bramhes into nunien)ns b)rks all running into deej) gorges. 
On the plain if self tlie eye rests on no land-mark or ()l) jeet of relief, while here, in 
common with similar plains wdien the ground gtds heated by the \ertical r.iys of the sun 
(luring the middle ol the day, the mirage .‘iccompanies the inc('ssant freinuloiis motion of the 
lower strata of the atinosphon\ The vcr\ extraorilinary refraction of fhe atmosphere upon 
these elevated plateaux causes objects in the distam*e to be distortinl into the wdldcst and 
most fantastic forms, and often exaggerated many times tlieir true size. A ravtm, for 
in‘^tan<‘(%** Vrites (ieiicral .Marcy, in his ollicial report to tin* 1 nitisl States War Department 
of Ids exploration of this ri'gion, would present the appoaran(‘e (d a man w’alkiiig ere(‘t, 
and an antelope often is mistaken for a horse or buffalo. In passing along over this 
thirsty and extended plain on a warm day, tlie ewe of the stranger is suddenly gladdened 
In the appearanee of a lieauiiful lake, with gr“en and shady groves, directly uix)U the 
opposite bank. His heart boats with joy at the prosjx'et of speedily luxuriating in the 
cool and delicious element before him, and he urges his horse forward, thinking it very 
strange that he does not reach the oasis. 

At one time he imagines that he has made a sensible diminution in the distam'O, 

’ ami goes on with nmcwx'd vigour ami eheerfiilue-s ; then, again, he fancies that the 

object recedes Ijcfore him, and he becomes discouraged and dislieartonod. And thus he 

rWctf for miles and miles, and still he linds himself no nearer tlie goal than when he 

first saw it; wdien, ]>erhaps, some sudden \l..«nge in the a1lno^l>hore will dissipate the 

illusion, and disclose to him the fact tliat lu^ had bun following a mirage.” The levid of 

tlxo '\Llano Estiicado'' tow'ers son S(H) led above the surrounding eonutry— :3,*^0() to 

i,700 feet above tin* sea* — and is bordered by precipitous escaipmeiits, ‘^capped with a 
stratum of snow^-wdiitc gypsum, which glistens in the sun’s ra^'^ like burnished silver.’ 

"Prairie Dog ’Mown.s often extend for miles through portions of this territory. This 
little marmot— for the reader need liardly be told that o\cep( in its popubir name it 

has no relation to the dog — is known to zoologists as O/^nh.n/'i Li^iociciunu-^, to tlie 


• ** liUl of t‘l<'v.ilions iinnoipiilly in tlmt poili«»n tJu* TiiitiMl Stati w st of Iho Mib&i.ssipj»i Kivrr 

Goolo^i(‘Ql Survey of tho Territories,” JMiseoUaiit’ous Publicationn, No. 1. l'S7'5}. 
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Induiib as the If isi, and to tho riomh ('anailianb a*! the petit c/iioi. Its 

towns are tin* most lamihai to.itiues of tlu* dot; piairies of tlie cst. It has been 



A lutiitir 1100 “rows 


baid to 1)0 founrl m Orcjyon, but this is, I bohovo, a mistaLc, the laige goplicr wiuiirels 
{SjirtiDojihifin D mil lui and S Bnihoii) having been mistaken for it, uirless, iiiddcd, 
has been suggested, it wxs exlermiiiatcel bj some epideanc sicli as that which some 
years ago biokc out among the prauie hares lu the vicinity of "Waira Walla, on the 
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Columbia River, resulting in nearly cxtermiiialing them, (^fteii on the prairies the 
traveller will pass through these ** jmiirie dog villages or holes for miles. At first 
tho inhabitants are all on the look out on the top of the mounds in the vicinity, but 
at the slightest alarm they disapjiear into their houses^* with the alacrity of rabbits. 
Sentinels generally keep \vat(*h, ami gi\e the signal of danger approaebing by a peculiar 
yelp, and immediately, after securing the safety <d* their village, disai>peariug. The burrow- 
ing owl {Athene cnnicularia) often inhabits the same boles, and, as \Aill be scon in tho 
illustration given on p. 11, tlic rattlesnake is oeeasionally aKo a tenant with the mtimmal and 
the bird. I apprehend, liowever, that tho eo-oper.itivo luaisekeeping is entirely as unwilling 
a one on the prairie dog’s part as is tint of the baililf with the impeeunioiis Briton I 

Santa Fe — 7,tM7 feet above the sea* — in spile of its roiuMutie associations deri\ed 
from the narratives of llu' early adventurers in the A\ ist, is an} thing but a picturesque 
towm. Its streets are narrow, its eburebes })oor, and its lious('‘^, for the most part, iviinfully 
])rosaie in their utter newness. Yet the latter are very eomforlable, being all one storeyed 
and often covering several acres of ground. The w'alls are of adn])e, or sun-dried briek, 
either white-washed or bare, and are thus cool in .summer, ami siillieieiitly W'ariii in winter. 
Protestantism does not burn brightly in Santa Ke, tin' one ehur(*h for years being unable 
to obtain a roof through the eontrilmtioiis of the nieml»ers of that faith in the eity. 
Nearly all tho inhabitants are liomau Catholie->, and the town its(‘!f is tin* seat of a 
Romish bishop. Of course there is a plaza, or tree-shiuled square, as th(*re alw’a}s must be 
in every town which ow’os its origin to the sleepy siesladoving Sj)ainard. ’fhe names of 
the streets and other lo<*aUties in New Mexico also ht'ar the Minie inijiross, contrasting 
in their pioimly >upcrstitious nomenclature — their “Santa Domingos,” “ Jesus Marias, 
^'Spirito Sanetos,” or “ K1 Sangre J)e Chri-tos with tin* “ BiK'kskin Jo(‘,” ^^Strip- 
and-at-em-!Mine,” “(’ash (’reck,” or “Hooked ilau's Prairie” id' tin* rougher, hut more 
manly Anglo-Saxons wdio lla^e taken the placi* of the iiuioli‘nt (’astilian race, ilany of 
the traders are of (ierinaii Jewish extraetn»ii, as they fnqiienllv are in the West, and 
in Spanish America. “Their stores,” writes Dr. Bell, “are well filled wdth everything 
required by tin* emigrant, and a gcMxl deal ctf rubbish to nu'ct the demand of the Indian 
pojndation. A largo trade is done in pa^lH and hra^s jeweller}, and a still larger one 
was formerly done in firearms, some specimens of wliieh I examined wdtli great eiiriosify. 
Tho whohvale price f^f the singh'-harivled gmm wa'^ Iw'o and a half dollars caeli, jyid* 
they could not possibly go off without bursting, Howtvit, since the Navajos have been 
Miii])roved’ off this country, the market for this kind of goods has ceased, and as 
Northern Afexieo no longer produc<‘s the vast lioardN of pr(‘cions metals which formerly* 
enricheil its inhabitants, the Santa lY* trade has dcgenoraled to local insignificance, and 
the great Santa Fc trader has now joined the other romantic characters of bygone days. 
No doubt ho will again reaj»pear on tlie scenes, but so changed Ihal w’O shall scarcely 
rocognisi him. lie will wear a frock coal, and a linen siiirt ; his goods will come by 
steam; and his stories will relate not to Indian fights, Imt to railway aecidents.^^ 

Hot and mineral springs, salt lakes, or mlinae, aie common over this territory, ^ 


• Tios iH 8,000 f» rt, K1 MT)ro 7,2yH, ^hilc Elizabeth Town i» 8,200 foot above tho sea. 
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supplying^ indeed^ a large proportion of the salt used in the neighbouring portions of 
Mexico and the territory itself. Anthracite is found, gold and silver are plentiful, and 
were even mined in tlie Spanish times, and copper is* abundant ; but the scarcity of 
mints and Indian roads have greatly retarded tin? progress of all mining enterprise. 
The statistical returns show that about half a million dollars^ worth of gold is annually 
produced by sucli mines as arc worked. Lead, iron, and other metals arc also found, but 
the extent and value are as yet unknown. The climate varies much. North of Santa Fe 
the days are never sultry, and in the vicinity of that city the winters are even severe. 
Tn tlie soflth the climate is mild, but owing to the elevation of the country rarely 
sultry. The sky is clear, and tlic atmosphere so dry that meat may be preserved a long 
time without salt. As niiglit be expected, pulmonary comi>luints are scarcely known, 
the number of deaths from chest diseases being smaller in New Mexico than in any other 
j>jjrt of the Union, except Arizona. Indian corn, wheat, barley, oats, apples, peaches, 

melons, . apricots, and gri 4 )e'=? grow well, but agriculture is as yet in a mther primitive 

condition. The territory is, indeed, better adapted lor grazing than cultuie, the valleys, 
foot-hills, and table-land sup])orting large Hocks of sheep on the sweet buffalo grass 
[liuchlofi ilarfyluiileft) and grama grass {Bontelouit olittosiachya) with which they are 
cove*cd. The totid number of acres of ‘^improved lainU^ was, in 1870, lb*i,007, divided 

among 4,480 farmers; but of these 1,815 contained less than ten acres, only four more 

than 1,000 acres. As yet there are no railways in the territory, but several arc projected. 
The country is ruled by a governor ami secretary, appointed by the president for four 
years, awl an auditor, treasurer, adjutant-general, and attormy-gencral chosen by the 
t<*rritorial legislature, which consists of a council of thirteen, and a house of representatives 
of twenty-six members, elected by ilie j)eople for two years; in fact, with a few trilling 
differences, what commonly prevails in other territories, while the same may be said of 
the judicial powers. Tn 1S70 the total value «»f the real and personal property of the 
territory was 81,8 IH, 798 dollars. New Mexico as one of the earliest parts of America 
visited by the Spaniards; indeed, it was entered by them almost a century before New 
Englaiul was settled by the Pilgrim Fathers. In IMS it was ccdetl to the United States, 
and in 1808 Arizona wjis sot apart from it as a territory.* 

Ahizonx : Tjie Coloiudo and its Canons, 

• , Arizona^ is a corruption of the (»ld Aztec name Ari/iima, which was the name 
the Spaniards gave to that portion of Soiu i ^ which it comprises. It probably means 
a rocky country, from r//v' (rock), and zuma (country). It contains 77,8s3,080 acivs of land, 
und is divided into four countic* Tho first account given to the European world of 
this part of the American continent was in the romantic story of Friar Marco do Nioa, 
who, as early as the year 1585, made an expedition among the Indians of this region. 

• RiHvoort: ‘‘Now Mexico, her Natural Uosourcos iind .Vitim tion** ” (SanU Fe, 1871): Hawes Uh, cif. 
Artiolo “ Now &( . 

t For 80111 ^ of tho iiifonnilion whieh follows 1 am indehtiHi to notes drawn up by the Hon. Ohailes D. Posten, 
^formerly Siiperinfi^ndont of Indian Atfairs, and Delegate to Congress for the Temtor>'; sec also Cozzons, “Tho 
Marvellous Country.** 
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He reported a sciuNeiviliMvl poi'jile living in stone houses, dressing- in clothes of their own 
mannfiicture, tending tiouks ami lierJs, eiiltivatiiig the soil, and j)ra<‘tising the arts of 
peace — then a more singular occupation in the >Jo\v AVorld then nowadays. This account 
led to the colehrated expedition of Coronado, which was organised ami conducted under 
the ]>atronag»» ot th • ^ icerov of Xt*\v Spain in loJO. The Indians described by the early 
explorers lived in the north-t‘a''t.‘rn part of the territory, about (>,000 leet ahove the s»‘a 
level, ju s(wen towns, called by tlie Spaniards tlie “Seven Cities of Cibola (or the 
Buffalo), but readers of the early Spanish narratives nnisl he cautioned against accepting* 
these pompons narratives too literalh . The t*xj»lorer.s were as fond of calling every stream 
a “river,’* and every village a ‘*eil\,’* as are their succo»s(ns in the possession of this 

portion of their once hroad domain. The jieojde described by Coronado were the iloipiis 

Indians, wdio^e villages s]liuit<‘d in lat. ri.V, long. 1^, \V., now contain about 

iIjiMIO souls, ami have excited more than ordinary interest, l)Oth on at<‘'nmf of their civilij^ed 
life, and from the Ihetirv that they were the <h*sceudants ol* that \V(‘lsli Prince Madoe, 
who is In'lieved (by his couiitryiuen) to have sailcxl to America in tin* vear 1170.* 

But ill Arizona are the remains tif a piv-hi'^torie race. Xear the Pima villages 
are the nr (ireat IIoihc-^ of the Aztius or Tollius, or wlioever iiihabifcd 

this n*gion thousands of vear- ago. Tliey have hd*t no Iii-tory, Imt the relic-. i»t a civili-a- 

lii*n which i>uzzh‘s the anliquariaii. *l’o use Mr. Post enV words, “The and remains 

of broken p«)tterv would indicate that this <*ity covered an area of about tcai miles; but 
<'f all the houses which formed thi» citv hut one remains. It si‘cms ti> havi‘ been a 

citadel or granary, as it is situated near tlu» centre of the ('ity. It wa- of mud 

jiressed into moulds and dried in the sun (adobes'!, and wa^- <'ompost‘«l of many small 
apartments, none of them very high. Five rows of joisU may \ (d he countt-d, indicating 
five st(/r'vs; but from the I’act that they arc all 'burnt oiV to tln» wall this liouse seems 
to have Iwii de.-lmved bv liiv. Abnut twelve years ago I extracted om* of the joists 
from the wall, and ]»la<cd it in tin* Smithsonian Institution at Washington. It hears 

evidence rd having ht'cn enl with a stom^ axe. dlic citv which forrinM-lv existed here 

was furni-hed with water by a (anal iV<»m tlie C»ila Pivcr, whicli also irrigated a valley 

now desolat(i. Tin* remains of tin* canal indicate a width of ten vards and a depth of 

four. As to file former inhabitants and tlH*ir lii.-lory all is h*ft to conjecture. Wi* know 

nothing of tlieir origin, their mauinu* of life, their ixdilics or religion, of their loves or 

hates, of their mortality, or Iheir immortality. ^ « 

The only monument of their e\ist(*iie<* left, upon earth stands then*, in the solitude 
of the doaert, as mysterious, as bilcnt, as i arcadahle as tin* Egyptian Sphynx. One 
hundred miles south of this moiiinn(*iit of a ]>erisln*(l race stands another juonnment of 
another civilisation. It i.s the mi.ssion ehnreh of San Xavier del Bac, erected by the 
Jesuits, A. I). lti()S. In the dim mirage of the de.scrt these areliitectnral .sen1iin‘la aland 
eonfremting each (ither. The first repres(*nts the shadowy ])as(, the s(»eond the epoch of 

Ciiristian civilisation. The latter would be an ')rnainent to any city in Europe .or 

America. The weary emigrant, who lias made his perilous journey across the North 


• Huj '"Iliu-'i of MaTikin*!/ Vol. I., p. ‘20.5 /f. %iq., for <l(saiption ut tho oth<T Iinli.ins. 
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American Continent in st^arch of llie ‘ Land of (Jold/ is surprised as he eniorgesji from tlxe 
forest to l>ohold a s])ecinien of Saracenic archil ectiirc, with dniiie and tower, and fancifully 
decorated fat^adc. It appeared to me a niayical civaiioii as it stood in b4>ld relief against 
the western sun; and inarxel of archilecture as if is, in tliis renit)le jdaco, the im])ressioii 
is heightened when j^ou enter (he bunctuary, and hear the same vesptn-.s elianted whieli 
follow the setting sun from lloirio around the world, lii the archive.- of the Society of 
Jesus may he found an inlercbling aecoiint of the wandering’s of Father Kino in this 
mysterious country. The Jobuits followed up tludr explorations hy estahlishing mis>ions 
among the native.s, many of which remain to (he present date in a bomewlnit dilapidated 
condition. Tlie avariee and tyranny of (lie Sjianiardb, who were engaged in mining 

in the vicinity of the niis'-i(*n, exasp rated the Jndiaiis to revolt, and in LiSO the 

ApaeljCb coinuieiiecd a war of extermination. The wdly Jesuits diargcil (heir neophytes 
to pn\serve the sacivd buildings and as>urcd the <‘onvertvS — witli llie sublime faith 4)f tlieir 
ord<‘r — that as •-ure as the sun hhone^ w'ater ran, and grain grew, tiny would one day*^ 
return and resume their .saered duties. It was one of the strange episnd<‘.‘- of life lliat 
during my service an S’a|M'rinicndent of Indian Aflairs for Arizona it was my' f.u’tuiu* to 
ro-instali the Fathers <d‘ the Society of Jcbus in their am’ient Ali'-^ion oJ‘ San Xavier 

del Hae. The InJian.s roe<‘ive(l them >vitU firing of roekt*ts, ringing bell-, strewing flowers, 
and <»very demoii'-tralion of joy.’^ 

The Colorado of the We*-l is one of (lie greate.'^t ri\er.s of the Pacific dope. It 

w^as first exjdored by Fernando Alarcon about the middb* of the ^ivii*enth u'nlury, and 

it i*- now navigaUid by bteamers 500 miles from its moutb, wliih* mam lliii\ing villages 
arc situated upon its banks. Before de^Tibing the mod r<‘markablt‘ f(*alur<‘s of Ibo ri\er, 
viz., it.^ canons, ii may be well to sketch briefly the general fealures of iK basin, 
ilrawing maiiiU’’ for the particulars on Dr. BellX aiimiral>le obniw’Mil loiis. (V>mpared 
wdth the Columbia the ha'«in of the (\jloralo in ratlH*r small*‘r. Its area comprise s aliout 
:3.‘}0,000 miles, while that of (he Columbia i.s only 2t)0,000, or w if bin J0,0(M) miles of the 
w^hole area of France. (Jn tin* oilier hand, the basin (»f 3Iississippi is 1,100,000 

miles, and that of the llio Urniide del Xortc 10,1)00. The Bear Mountains, a northern 
extension of the Wah^atch Mountains, and their conn(M*ting link willi (lie Rocky Aloiintains, 
form the division helw'eeii ilie (Vdumhia and the C<»loradt> Basins. In ainjllier diro<*tion — 
the ca&t — the Colorado Bu'-iri !'> separated from that of the Rio Grande and Mississippi 
by the Kocky Mountains. It thus apf)ears that the Colorado Rasin forms a Ir.rge 
triangle, limittnl on the cast hy the continental flivide of the Rocky Mountains; on 
the south ly the highlands about tlie M« siean boiindaiydino • and on tlio nortb-west 
by" the Wahsatch Mount ain.'^.’’ In llu' northcni aiigk* of this area run the waters of 
Green River (p. 55), while the w'estern slopes of the*^-ummi[, plateau'* of the Rocky 
Mountains collect the sources of Grand River. These unite to form tin* llio Colorado of 
Alie \V4st. Further dow'n it reoeives the Rio San Juan, then the Ilax iliver, or Colorado 
Chnpiifo (Little Colorado), and, lastly, the llio Gila, which drains all the soutjhcrn half of 

-Arizona, enters the main stream at Fort Yuma — a very warm locality — and sixty miles 

4 

• Dr. 114 11 has alw j^ivin 'i Vfiy full nrooimt of these* and olhir ruins in his **New Tracts,*’ Vol. L, p. 190. 
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above ite moutli. The entire (Colorado Bajjin consists of a scries of fable-lands, piled 
up one above the other, and eov(»rini^ Ihe whole couniiy. In elevation they vary from 
4,000 to 7,000 feet, and roach, in some places, a height of 8,000 feet above the sea, 
^riiey succeed each oth(»r in a series of steps, which generally pres(*nt abrupt and wall- 
like edges, the more recent stratum occup\ ing the highest portion of the plateau. Complete 
barrenness is th(‘ rule, fertility tin* rare eveeption j scarcely any vegetation, save the 
artenie.sian scrub [vvf»rmwood or sage bruslil, to Ik* met wdth between the 30th and 1:2nd 
parallels ;,th<* earth for the mo.st part is bare and naketl, ‘‘bowing the wkm* and tear of ages, the 
erosion of tin* ])rimeval oci*an, and the cracks aiul fisMins of the more recent w atercourses.” 

This area se(‘m.s once to have been the lx*d <»f the ocean, w'hen the American continent 
w^as smaller than now% and the maieriul from which the table-lands wen* tormod tlcrived 
from the wearing away of the slu)r(‘s and islands ly tin* dashing of its waves; or, to u«e 
jDr. New'berry’s language, by the erosion of (lu* ‘'bn»ad and ra})id river-, wln'cli flowed 
from lh(* moimtains, and Ihrough the fertde valleys of a primeval Atlantic.^^ The-e 
thousands of feet of sediment in strata seem to have been gr.idually coii\ertt‘d into dry 
land by (he slow upheaval of (he Plutonie roeks in wliir-h they w’cre embedded, which 
were Mien the San Fraiuiseo ^Mountains. Alount Taj lor, and Bill Williamses Mountain, 
marks the seoiuN of voleanie eruptions which forim*!! (hese extinct volcanoes, now' standing 
more or less isolated, and all beautiful in the midst of the crodeil me^'as,^’ or (ablo-lands, 
such a'^ are (igured in Vol. I., ]). '2SS. 

'The (\J(ir.ido and most of its tributuru*s flow through what are called caiions, a 
Siiaiiish- American word, signifjing a deep delile wi(li high walls, through whleh many 
rivcis in llie drj n'giou of this section of coimtrj run. I'he word is (Munnionlv used over 
the IMcille coast for aiiv delile, but as we sball prcsenlly sci*, it is only applicable to 
cut! mgs sii<*li as (hat winch the (\)1oradt» makes. They are formed l>j the action of 

running w'a(( r on soil on wliidi (seu ])criodua' ’ains do not fall t«) anv cfmsiderablo extent. 

The streams w’caring (he soil must be const. m , and tin* surface-strata worn must be of a 
character w'hich will (*asil\ \i(*M 1o the (urrent. After tlu* water h.is got on<*c into a 

groove, (he constant atlrilion of (he water and the snud, .and gra\el carried down by it, 
wdll w'ear even thnmgh tin* hardest graniti*, as in this region it has to (hi* dc])th of I, 
feet. Wherever there are eaiious, (lu* eoimlrv is sterile and utl(*rl\^ worthlt*ss, for (he 
deep cuttings drain it to the utmost; (he ri^er lying buried, as it were, in the bowels 
of tbc earth, “lie far beyond llio reaeli of animal or vegetable life on the surface.” Fne 
hundred miles above the nioulh of the C'o.v.uido ocean is the “great canon” of tin* river, 
which of late years has attained much celebrity. This caiion is :217 feet long-; and the 
falls* \ary in heiglit from t-,(M)t> m (»,:233 feet; or, in other w’oiils, the river winds like a 

^vhite thread more than a mile boloyv the surfac-e of the surrounding eoiintrv. At the 

greatest elcyation, the width of the cha'^m is from live to ten miles lu 1S('»7, this great 
canon was, much against his own yvill, osplored by James White, a nufive of Wisctuisin. 
to escape from hostile Indians, he, w'ith a i-ompanion, set hiin.sell afloat on a raft on thi.s 
rivej*, and ^/ter terrible dangers, daring which the raft yvas many times all but broken 
> up, and on one of^yvhieh occasions — in slmoting a cataract — his companion was throwui rff 
and droyvned (;\ scene sketched on p. 19), he reached Callville, at the raeilie end of the 
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canon. Unable to hml, and e\en could he have done so he would have found it ijapossible 
to nave obtained iood, he neiil^ inrishel oi huniftr, beiiit; bi\ dus without any nutrmioht, 
save a lew gietn kavet lie hid been sin. divs on the lalt suko stalling*, and still the 
uneven current bore on the lude lloit. lit mw OKasioiuIly buak', in the walls, with 
here and theie a bush loo weak to shove his i ilt a lou, he tloatcd jiast, uid lilt ii«> jiain, 
foi the overwrought lurve^ refu^td to coiivtv sciiMtiun On the atUinoon oi thi^, the sixth 
dav , he w is loused l‘\ heinng the sound ot human vouis, iinl i iwing hinisdt oii one 
aim he h»ok<.d tow irds the slu u md snv imii hiLkoning* t) him k niomLiitiiv ^fionglh 

( injt to Ills amis, md ispmy tlu i>iddh la ui^td tin idt to tin b»ink On uulinig 

it he iound luniMli '.uin undi l Iw i bind ot \ uujius liidims, who loi nnn\ \< tis hi\e 
iivtd (11 i low stiij) oi illuuil Iml hmg thi bott(»m ol tin ( mon, tlio tiiil to whidi 

liom th( iipjKi woild Is < iil\ kiKWii to th(lnsd\l'^ On ol tlie Iiulims mult 1 i^-t the 

idt, whilt iiiollni s(i/id W Inti i >ughiy ind <b ig^t I linn np tin 1 ink III ( iiM 

rot rcmonstiiN Ills t >n^iu tdiiMil to give a somnl so tint hi jxniitul td Ins ni Mith 

and midt. si^iis ft i >< d lln liinl tint { ulkd him ii]) tin bmk t( k ti in liis blistiii I 

'honldiis tin slimls tint hid < lu Inn i ''hut, md w is )n mling 1 > t do (11 his ti U"- r** 

whin, to tin (K (f tin sui^c b tt •‘iid (in of th liidiin^ nitiilind md j iisli | 

1 Ilk Ills ( nij miom IK i\i W Inti ^ nn nn it ml n i t il im-.(juit Ik ms t i it 
wlmli tlu timislul mm diMiiid ind iUi» Jitlli list, hi midi si^iis lint h w inti I 
t» to tlu 111 Hist dwdlm.^ (I till wild ni n Tin Indi iiis t Id Inni lint lii (lull 
i( uh llum ii two sniis ^ b\ bn nU si b 1 \ d with tin m ill in^ld md, willi i 

itvilvii tint u in inn 1 i isti lu 1 t tin 1 In miuliisid s mi m Mjint-l t ms ml bill i 
do^ Lilly thi n \t niniun«, b t tliu I t) tb 1 ink, ml 1 . 41 m ] lulml into tb (inimt 

Ibe liist il i\ lid 111 IV w i\ M till \i nnm-,s 1 i ii m 1 uni di -■} i < liis 11 Iidi n t» 

lilt < ntiiiy, In iti u[) In intim stoik «»1 ji vish 11 - which did nol Iv inv nu im sdi'^lv 

his ( ivm^'^ Ihui 1 »n^ diV" I In ju md dii id pis^ 1 sl>\\]\ b\ , nid stdl im si^us (f 

fiiind- It isnij t( tti n I md lid stii tdn 1 limis ]i « n tli idt ill his < nn^n s i slniisti d 
Idi ml ik dh wme t him dilo Ldi 11 Un iViiim^ 1 tlu tlnid ijiy dtn hiving tin 
Iribm-., nil I inttni Ii\- ti »m tlu tmi I stiitin^ (ii lin piil iis \ v u( , Wlidi i.., nii 
h ml v( I i( pi|miicl Iv th i ipul td^h it in'. Hi imdii'-loid tin \\ vnU hut coil I 
link n i ] iv Hi t b i -^' 1(114 nm tin wn it mil him md lu w is bltid into i itnf, 
to '•n m ml\ b mini tins I ( kiii^ (Oi him with ]ll^ 'fin gn d t pctivt point w is 
ifulud it lid — till bittlo to» Id wn w n— bid wdh tlu pini ol mijuilliled sidliin^. 
ilu pio[)b i^ Ibis Mol moll ■^tttI ijunl In 1 w a ) gnieioiis luiits md, liki goi <1 Simaiitms, 

I vuhlv bcNtownl (.v«iv cm on tlu mib rliu itc mm so niiiic ul(jiish tlnowii into then 
ir dsl fioin til bowels ti tlic i nkno n c mon His n nstiiidioii ndiiiill} stioiig, ^soon ** 

rc<c>\ircl its I iiibh slunk unl lu t nl bis iiiw-lounl liiinds bis wniukiful story, tlu 
tir-»t mild (1 vvliiili Inl Hum to il idt nis smdv ^ Mlicn hi w w cimnl ashoic, hi 

was toll 1 1 to bi Iderillv tlivtl li »m c \posnu to duiulnng liom v\ itor and the 
-(onhiii^ in'- of the sun “Ills lei on w is ilmost gciu, Ins i( nn stooped, uild his tvC& 
w le sj Indlow and diiiiv, tint he b oked iiki m old md imbinle mm^^'^ 
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Whitens feat baa been since llien accomplished by Major J. V. Po>vell, wbpse parly 
passed through the canon in Is7L The current in the ^ivat canon ccpialb in velocity a 
railway train runnini^ foHy or fifty miles an hour. Mr, Posicn rio-htly enoiif»h remarks 
that the ruins of liondon could ho thn>wn into the <*liasm without iilliin^ it up. (Vol. I., 
p* 2^'', and Plate The wlu)le Icno'th of the (’olor.ido, or ‘Mled lli\er- so callc<l from 

its red b.imK — is about ; but it is at ])r(M*nt only navi^ated^ and perhaps only 

navii^ilde, tt) ralKillo, t)12 miles fioni the mouth. At tlie month, the taiised by the 

spring* tidc'?, niakoN a ri'^e and tall of some thirtv feet. The principal Indian tnlies jnhabiting 
its banks are the ("ocopas^ the \unns, the Mohcuc*^, the (lienuhuex es, the Iluabds^ and the 
Yavapis, or Yamjiais '^alieady spoken of^. 'fhe bottom lands of tin* Colorado - away from the 
canon' -are \er\ iieh, and w( 11 suited for iln i>i*owth of ‘^n‘;arj cotton, lieo, inai/e, im‘lons, and 
\eyetabl«‘- ; but owing to tlio small laiulall, ini^alion is ncL‘essai\ Ix'fore i iiltuatiori 
I an be ])ursued to aiiv nieat (‘\t(Mit. In the (^dorado deseit, ^is the southern porti<i^i 
of California in the \innil\ of the ii\er n (alh‘d, the Indi.iiis [daiil Iheii nni/e ■se\eral 
feet in the ground, knowing that at a los'- «Iepth the ul would he ‘-•»on paidied, and tlu* 
grain le unable to «»1 tain sulH< nuit nnos^uie to gtu’iinn.ite In som<» p.iifs <d tin' (\)lor,ulo 
desert lls* '‘Oil is r()ni[nisi‘l of sand pieLttl t lost ly togethei*, with a bard, ^mootb, shining 

siirfa(*e, or jdhvl info loosi* iuib, whieh are eoiist intU shifting. Ti sum the ph>‘-i(.il 

apj^earain e of ^Vn/oiia in a tew wmtK it is ounpo^inl of va-^t plains, eoveu d with glasses^ 
ami eros'-e<l from noitli to south bv bioken rango-, nf mount. ini'-, lull of nnneials. In 
the mn’thern pirt of tlie teiritors, the San I lamisio Alonnt.iiiw iis(‘ to the liught ol 1 

feet, and with their white < aj)-. an \isible fur *i radius of ItH) imle- In the southern porli«m 

of the teiritoiw. the Santa iJua Mountains ar«* the most loii-pu iitei>, biuiig .il ui 7,tMI0 
feet high. 

Fort Bowie i', situatMl si\ ind< s u]» the Apache and is u nieie <*olleotion of 

aibiK' lint', built on the '.lunrnit of i lull, which use-, a-. .i natural look-out stati<iu 
in tln‘ omti^ of the d(*lde, an<l I'.unmands tlie nnds both wa}s for two or three iinles 
of its length.’’ It is a jjre-t miiuMitlv loTiel\ and dai)g(‘rons ]»lKe of iesidcnc*s as the 
many W(»oden tombstoms m the little giaviwaul, all maiked “Killed by the Apache's,'* 
abundantly te-lirtes. 

Aii/ona Is mil in -iIm'I* mines Indeid, the Spmiards ft>und near the boundai}-line 
the laig»-l mines t,r pur.* sUir whnli ha\e bien ev(*r dis«i)\ered in the Xmv World. 
Cold, lead, <op|)er, and ir*ni have heen discoiered lu many localities. Uf»<*k salt is foiftnf 
ill the m miitain-, while tin laguons, honleriiig the (iiilf of C’abfornia, furnish an 
im \haustible sujiply of this nefcssary. Mie indigenous trees of New Me\!i*o ami 
Aii/oui in I ill respect of tlnur v< get ition and amm.il lift* the two tcrriloric.s • may* 
be lonswb'rcd as one — are all of a more tropu.il asp(*(t than the usual American forest 
growth to the \ve-.t r)f the Roikv Arount.iiiis. The m(»si|uit shruh ( l/f/t/ro^jia fjlitmhdosa) 
allusl the JO acia*., whii h are abo repre-^entul, and otlii'i* suh-lrupieal shrubs, atre common. 
The bi'aus of the me-qult are imj/orted into this country for feeding puriioscs, under the 
name of algoroho The Indians make bread out of then, and also distil *:ii^ iiitovicating 

drink from them • a prolific mes(piit free will yield ten biisliels yf bi'ans annually, i 
A cactus (the Ct itm tn, ]>, odj, is the most singular tree of the fures^ growth. Many 
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species of tiie order arc 5oiiiid in tins u^iou, indeed, it is their favourile home; but this 
ife the largest of them. It is j)eniliailv fond of voleaiiie soil, and seems to requiio 
fcCMrcelj any moisture. Its hni»e groove! (olunuis can he seen tlirustingii^ thcmbclvTb out 
fiom between the ro(ks to the height ol fori} ieet, tin sissmdaiv cohmins forming a 

circle of four or biv upright arms aiound llie i)aitnt IiiujIv Its peculiar appcaiaiiec in 
the landscajie has obtained for it the lame of the iiiDiiuinental (actus Its fruit 

(“ ])ilahj\ a IS gathered h} the Induius when iipe, and is i\puN'^(d foi the sake ol juice, 
whicli Is m^de into treach*, wlnle llu‘ pulp i'^ (oinjue^-efl into a lake, stond aw.i} for 

■winter Use. 4 he river liottonis aie lined with <otton woods, wlnle the di\ wat(i(ouisos 

aie marked 1>\ (fituhnni Jhuihu/i, the “ giei n-l>aik(Ml acad.i,^^ the ailmcMLiit J) iha 
fSjjnunUf distiiigiiibhi d hv its silvcrv, lt*.ille''S hini<h«s^ ind the valu.dile non wood 
{Olncf/tt 4he ( lilnpMs allied to the liiinip<t 11 oW(T til i/jt A y is 

abiflidaiit, hniig known as the d(‘Mit willow, on a(<i»nnt ol tlie Indi lUs w<aving its 

long, shuider biandics into badids In the couiiliv ino.c pntnulaih afi ted hv the 

aihoies(ent cadi, Di. J\iir\, in Ills leport <m the hotanv of tin legioii, iiotis tu«‘ \iucas, 
Ol Adiin’s iK'cdlcs, .is hninuig a coii'-pK iioiis liatuie in the l.indsi a}»o, wlnle the tine 

desiit i* ’» siuh as tlu' mat evciguvii Laiiei, with its niMtle-shaped h‘av(s, 1oo<»(h(»r 
with a soit t)l thoinv nmnns , dulUiolound m or gii ist* wood, and Ihe pit v. dint 
ai ttum si is, Ol sagi3 hiusli, all seive to i»iv(» a lad»‘d isput to the vigctation llic 

nioiiutains lu n an djundant giowth ol livi oik its unthhi ami Jmuf/t , and 

Ills and ])nu“' sudi as Pi tits (tii/tnh (the Ihho jcd ol the iiuivts^, /4/m ! nt/f hu nnii y 

and th< pinon, oi nut ]»in(' i^Pi tns ulufiw, lh(‘ seeds oi which .lu c il» n Wild luMup, 

siinlloweis, and poj»j>i( s aie cvuNwluu' ciunuion «uul luaiL'd llowcis 'I1 h Anuinaii 
aloes ol magiK V jdant, is ahundml on tiu hdl sides and mountains, and i- an imjMut.iin 
n.itiii.il ]n(»dud To cjiioto Mi P«»s{in’s giavhu d^-ciiptioii — ‘ he head i-- loinied 

in leive. like the aitn hok<', and gi » to the da cahhage, hung |h)l»eled h\ shnj), 

lM}oiiet-like .shoots, eight to ten Ini liigli The > hung cut aw iv with l(»ng knivis, ihe 
Indians and Mexuans g.itlui the lu i4l and utilise il in vaiiou> wns It loasi it 

m.dv(‘s (‘\edlent lood, snudimg like a n>astcd ]>nm])kin hut ume .idimguit It ina\ ho 
he>ih 1 down to .i s\iiip, and Joini a sudinim leist, hut tlu bighe-t ddight oi the 
native's is t«> maiuladun' tins mount nn liixinv into in intuxuatiiig iliink idled ‘imsial/ 
Tins Is done in i ]nniitivo wi\, h\ tiiinentnig the in islu d In .id ol the iiiagmv in a 
raw* ] lido slielelied ou ])oh s in the' sun, and distilling tin juiit* in .i lude' .deinlui I ho 
cxtiact has V('iv mu li tin appeMiinie and lk.» »ii ol »^( ‘idi whiskv, and his eiiisolid m.niy 
ii W(Mry traveller in th.il legion he'suieb invsilt t 'ic Idue is maiiuLu tun d into lope's, 
mats, • carped s, aiul sadelle hi inkets Among otlui Useful plants in.iv he noted liic 
indigenous potato, or ^‘comote^,’’ foiiud on tlu* mountain suhs in all its native < eiai'^tuit's^. 
liven m tlu^ deseit a lood is ])iodu(ed tioin .i ]»ii isite kin»v\n as the s md leod of tsoiioia, 
wliub re'scmblos the swi'et ])ot.ilo in sli.ipe and tlivoiir .iiid the ..nioh*, e»i bc>ap plant 
{('hloTOffuliini jiOiiio) hluvivtu^y is usod h\ the natives as .i suhslitutc^ for soap, iioiu Caliloriii.i 
to Arizona. Jt i eonsideied a gre'at preseTvalive of the hair, mdving it ab gh>bs> ub if 
-kulctl.** Moreover, it^washcs flannel without causing blmnkage , though, ab this ib a ii^^c 
the naliveb rarely put it to, the toilet application of the plant ib moie valuable Tlio 
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ordiuar\ Ameiicin iiuits ^hiw wild iii tin leiiiton , l>iit <)win» to tho itth'^cnLC of 
e\tenbi\t wild not jilumduit , noi do llu' ii\(ii fill nil'll niiin\ tisli, oi 

groat ot wlul aio I'ot U all do doc^^ not o\li nd m) lai wo-'t , but Kai, deci, 

anttlojK, linos, wild tiulvi\, tho tip-knot ipiiil t\ol 1 , p '"'b) and the peiuliir 
Mt\K ill ^ l*a\''Uio, oi 10 1 l-iiinin i ’* (fn >/ f/i ( I'lf i u inm) It luis almost tiitiioljr 
oil the i>i<»iind miv lutlv llii^, iiid luipit-iits tin lii^liwu^', doni* winch it will luii 
lioin iiiv i»no ijjpiouhin^ Its sp id is in iilv OjUil to tli it ol a lominon hoisi*, and 
jt often tuinishcs m iMilin^ ihi^o to the sulilii\ iidei It is allud 1 > tho.ciukoo, ind 
like that biid lues aim ni* the biuhi’^^ though it dupoits itsolr in eijun pla< O'' It is 
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the sal>j«e^ m inmc nnc<l>lr> in lehrcnee to its ])ower of killing siiikos, which are 
about Is a]o(ivphd is siuk< stoiii'^^^ usu ilh no Jt is s^id ihit, on ]»eiieiMiig 
the lattlesiiiln lodul up islup bukiiig in 1h^* sun, this bud will collcit llm <a«tiTs 
and hidgf him iround with a ende out of wlndi the icptib, uii ibic* to escajie, and 
iiiitatfd b\ the lontinimis jiruks hi revues in attempting to do so, bites Ins own bod\, 
and gemidlv dies from tlu' died cf the Miiom It is jusf possilde that tins,, and h 
score of siinilar talcs almost as extrmrdinan , inav be tine “though this is not probable. 
Among ytbei animal 'inno'^anies of Arizona aie Nuioiis Miiomons snakes, the tarantula^ 
or lirge spidi r, the Lite of whieh is often daiigeroiu, huge centn>edis, scorpions, homed 
flOg'^, 

Aii/oiii hi'> progressed ripidh In Is'iC the fiist \pIorition of the tenitory w*is 
made bj a compinv iimiir the commind of Mi Postm Aftei a weaiy ma*ch 
1^500 miles through hostile Indian tribes, he establisluxl Ins heaJ-<juaiteis at Zuboc^ 
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cm the Santa Cruz Ri\or, and in <hib far-away wildornoss planled tlfe seeds of 
oivilUatitaj. The iiLMivst milila/y ])o>.t wms JOO leagues, and .i mail from Wasliingtoii did 
not roaeh iWiT, remote out})(\st in le^s Ilian sixty da} s. Tlic» territory is now in telegraphic 
cominunicalion with all the prineipal ttiwns in Aiin*riea, and the world. Mail eoinmu- 
nieation i-^ everywhere qiiieh and (‘onvenient, while dail} and wet'kly new'spapers are 
puhlislie I in all the large towns. ^flie eapital is Tusetin -a town south of the Oila — 
eoiilaining a jiojadalion of more than 1,000 jxsiple. North of the Cii^a the chief town 
is Prescott, n.inicd after the hi*-torian of Mexie*», which contains ahout 1,500 souls. 
Altogether the [lopulatiuii of the tcrrilorv mav he estimated at 50,000 Indians, and 
J!5,000 whites; tlu* latter cliielly engaged in farming, mining, and commercial ]>ursnits. 
In its area of 1 20,000 Mjuare miles im*}' ho found almost any climate, and land cajiahle 
of supporting millions of cattle on the natural grasses which (‘over the eonntry. Taktui as 
a whole, its inhahitaiits consider Arizona well entitled to the name they love to apply 
to it — '‘The Marvellous Countiy.^’ 


CU.VPTKR III. 

Thi: I.'nited Stvtes: The Rdck^ ^Iijinimn Sicils vsd TBinmoiUKs: I r^ir ; 

Ne\AL»\; MoMVNV, t’f)LOKAL)0; Jl.vxoiv. 

(Il\N(Txo at a map oi North America the read(M’ will nolue a district hing helwiMMi the 

Walisatcli !M«}unlains and tlu; Sierra NTwadas extending nmihwaid he}ond llie l;2iid 

parallel, and scnithward into Lower ( alifonua, iii.irlve<l as the (jreat Basin. Noiu‘ of its 
river-s reach the sea; hut ne\ertheless the nami‘, as Dr. Bell, who has waaTtou an excellent 
account of it, from wlii(li we .sliall take some Jaels, jioinls tmt, it emhodit's a glaring 

to]>ograj)hi(Ml ('rror. lake the (’olorado Basin, it is trungiilar, tlu* ajiex of the basin 

pointing to the south and south-W(*st. Prom the levi*l of tide-w'aters at the (lulf of 
California tlu* ground ris<‘s to ahout 5,tM»() iod. Tins i< also tlu* geiu*ral level of tlic 
whole ba^iin in its hroad<‘st ji.irt, wlide iiorMi of tlie Humboldt Uiver, where tlu* drainage 
divides, this cle\alion cxc(‘e(h*d, and tluuigli then* an* man} local dej^fessions under 
],t|00 feet north of the o7th parallel, there are fiwv places h(*l()W'^ this tdovation. The 
general plivsical eharaeler of the basin is inueh the same, the eountry hejng traversed 
by low, \oleani<; mountain ranges, ah( ut 1 ,00d to l,0tM» f(M»t ahovx the general level, extending 
generally north and houth, hut as .i rule i mining parallel to what(*V(*r spur of tlu^ Rocky 
Jlountains or Sierra Nevadas they happen to he iu*arest. They are usually |)erfeetly hare 
of trees, or even shnih-, and the denuding action of rain is evidently w’asldng thctti down, 
and filling up the valless with the eioded (/Sr lit. The whole country is extremely dry, 
and on this dryness most of its iieeuliar eliaract eristics depend. 
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Artciiesiun scrub (sage briisli) * and ‘^■n'iibe wood {Ohlone cttueacens)” writes J)r. 
Bell, alone sprung from the dry, piircluHl eartli, exec'pt when some stream of unusual 
persistence supports a row of collou-wood troths {Poitulai (mtjnsf ifolia), and a fo^ acres 
of grass, along its edgt's. From the decomjMJsitioii of volcrinie rock*^, the ‘-oil in its 
ingredients is very rich, and when irrlg.ition can bt* sui»pllcd, \ idds most abundant crops. 
There arc broad, lcv(d districN, how(‘\<T, called by the ^ettleis 'alkali Hats/ which arc 
covered with saUs, usually nitrate of soda, and arc thereby r(Midert*d perfectly barnm. 
These white; glistening sheets on the dry, unsteady atno^phere of the dcs(*rt, form the 
most tantalising mirage to which a thir^ity traxcller could b«* exposed. At certain seasons 
they are covered for a short time with a thin coating of water — the local drainage of 
the surrounding district — ^\hich is soon di-.'-ijiated by tin' seoreliing sun. The ]»lat('aux 
of the basin region were undoubtedly the last portion of tin* AVedern (‘ontinent raised 
from the sea, tlu' last from which the (lulf of California rctin'd. Even now subterranean 
tires are active, and the jm>ces> of gradual nplu‘a\al may still In* going on. Eartlnpiakes 
are frecpient ; mud \(»Ican(»cs are still to be found in place*-; lingc cracks in the 

earth’s burfac(5 have octairivd within the memory of living* man ; crati*!’-. recently active 
dot th ' whole ilistrict ; and liot springs arc so numerous that f have counted fifty- 

two jots of steam issuing from the ground like jiillais of smoke in one \ alley alone. 
When the Great Basin came into ('xistcnce, or rather emerged from tin* water, there 
w^Tc dry lands and mountains ca>t, we^t, and north of it, shulllng (»ul from it the 

moisture of Ihc Facilic ()c('*ui, as well as any lh.it might tra\cl thither from the far- 
olt (iiilf of Mexico. Tile ellinate may be eunsidered to )ia\(' been then n«)t unlike 


that of th(' present tinu*, so that tlu* rainfall was f.ir l(*ss, even in the new-born 
* Basin region,’ tban It wa-. over tlie Colorailo Ba.'^in in its primeval state, \.liieh W'as 

then washed |)y a lu'oad Pac'ilie Oi'can, The effect of llii'^e climatic ])e<*iiliaritios w*as 
that a sutUeieiit (juaiitity of rail, never Id upon the 'Basin region ’ to form a 
complete svstem of drainagi' from the highest la.*ds down to the sea.” 

There is iiolliing in the ])bysical construction of the (rn'iit Basin to have pre- 
vented a great river emptying itself cither as an inde])t‘ndent stream or as a 

tributary of the C\>lor,ido into liu* (nilf (d (\diforina. The (IrtMt Basin is not n‘ally 
a basin without an outlet, but ohIn a collection of numerous small ba-iiw, each with 

its feeding stn^ani; but owing to the little i.dnfall aiul great (wiiporation, the lakes 
art^ mrcly so fall that they roijuin' to be emptied b\ a stream powiTful enough to 
break through the barriiT which all sln.uus mu^t iirsi eneounti*r, and thus by the 

union of their winters to form a complete drainage s\-tem. I'he hikes are accordingly 
usualK salt, if they have no <mth*l, and ave becoming saltd* ye:ir by \oar. But wlien the 
lake liay an outlet it is Frc'sh, Ihougli the stn‘:im is geuiTally somi h'st in the desert by 
forming a shallow' sheet of water or a '‘.siuk” which has no outlet. 1 h(» (ireat J^alt liake is 


a type of the salt laki's w'illiout outlet; I tali Lake of Iho^i' whu-h ari* fi«'«h, this sheet of 
winter being cinnUed, as is usual with lakes in other localities, by a stream. Most of the 


otlie^ lakes ai'c^ however, not jicrnianent, being only broad sheets of water after rain, and 




Dr. it ^Utthje Lrush,” but tbw is an erior. It is a too f'luilir in AinoriiM. 
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perfectly dry and barren during the greater part 'of tln> year. They also vyry greatly 
in size and elevation. For example, (ireat ISalt Lake is in Ftah, feet above the 

sea level ; Servier, in the same' territory, 4,(i!)(l ; Lake Tahoe, in C’alil'ornia, (i,700 feet ; 
dlear Lake, Lt;ih, o,Udl j Walker’s Luke, Nevada, about o,Sl(»; jMonro Lake, (1,1511; 



A vri.tCT IN SALT lAKK CITY, I TAll. 


Pyramid Lake, 3.010 : Humboldt, Fiver B.a'-'.n (Lassen’s ’Nfead-iw..), l.rlOO; Williamson’s 
Lake, Morongo .Sink, Mojave Ldce, 1,000, ;ind Perry Basin, 5:50. feet’ 

On the other hand. Soda Lake Basin, a large saline flat a little north of tlfc Mexican 
l)oundary-line, is about seventy feet below the sea level, and though nciirlv :dways dry, 
Hardy’s (’.dor.ado, or the New River, (lows througb the desert towards it when the Great 
Colorado In flooded. 

On these oeo.asions it breaks over its banks about forty miles south of Fr^rt Yuma, sind 
sends the New River north-westward for a distance of 100 miles or rn(jrc. It has, indeed,^' 
been proposed to cut a canal from the river to the low ground, so that .the "desert”— • 
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which is said to be land of excellent quality — might be navigated and ciiltivatod. But as 
yet nothing has been done to effect this desirable improvement. 

Death Valley, the sink of the Amargoza, is, liow('Yor, the most extraordinary 
depression in tlio Grt'at Basin. It is 173 feet below the sea level ; and though an area 
of 30,000 sipiare inihs drains into it, it is an arid desert, ami apiK'ars at one time to have 
been a deep lake, overllouing in a river r<‘acliing the <ea, wIumi (as at one time must liavo 
been the ease'i the oountrv wa^ m re humid than now. 

The Great Salt Lake the . rgest sheet of water in the Basin. It is ^ about sixty 
miles long ami ten broad, ami there are not wanting (‘\i(lem'(»s to show that at one time 
it must have eoMMvd twice or thriee its ]»reMUit area Of Lite ^Oiirs it has lieen steadily 
rising; and it has l)ct*u .suggested tlu.t this is owing to the inereaMMl rainfall caused by 
the country in the Salt I/ake Valley lui\ing lu»eu irrigated bv tlic Morman settlers, ami 
thus increasing the (‘\aj'ora(ing surface. AV'e^t of it, on tlu* borders of Nevada, lies Die 
^‘American dc-ert.” Tim si.il hure ctuisists <if cla^ and sand impreguated with salt'. 'When 
u'ct it lias tile (‘ousislenre of mortar. During the drie>.t sca'^on light ly-I.idmi wagons 
may pass hetwceii Pilot Peak and Spring \alle\, but wheuev(*r then* lias Iit*en anv contiiinam'O 
of wet weather the de^^ert n impassable. '\[oor('’s Jjaki*, a •.mall, ))nt. piahaiis, more than 
usually pietun>'.(pie ‘-lus't of water in ( tab, is sl^(»tilu.d on INaic \II. 

The Humboldt River, 300 miles L*ug, is tin* largcsf ruer of the ILisiii. Tl emjities 
itself into Humboldt ljak('. Reese River Hows tlirou^h a narrow valley about lOO miles 
long, and tlie I'lmkei*, (\ir'.on, alker River, and otlm* stnains, all end in the desert 
lakes or sinks. Jn tin* vi<*inity of mo'-f of lhe^<‘ sfuMiiK aie btih* settlermmts of 
agriculturists. Rut the mining capabilities of the Great Bisin aie it- i»r<‘atest alliaction. 
The State of Nevmla, ami the 'rernlory nf I tali, are both < oniinised within it. 'Die 
former is tin* .anM within wliieh iie situated tlu* rn liesi siKi^r mines of the W'orkl, and 
this fact H'liders lh(‘ region, f»f sueh exeecibng little iiiten‘st (»f herw isc, oi great importaiiee. 
The best of niiiies are situated in the Gomslnek Lode, at A^'iiginia Citv, but Inglily 
remunerative mines, botli of gold and siIv<T-be.iring quart/, are found s({itt«*ied all over 
the territory. We have alr«\*id\ referred to their viekU. Rut a> a sj»eeiineii of wliat they 
produced d.iniig the “flush” period, we may meiitmii that in 1^07 tin* Savage Gonijiany 
paid 111 dividiinls a larger sum than is ilerived from all (In* metallic mines of England 
and Wales put together.'^ 

1^1 Ml, 

So called fr.mi the Ltali, Yuta, or I te Indi, us — f(»r the ^p(‘11ing of an (iidian numc is very 
immaterial, as mo.st usuallv under tin* best of nieiiiiisiam s it is (uily approvimately eorreei-^ 
** the dwellers in Hie inountain.s” (p. 10) — is a territorv containing S7,I70 Mpmre miles, and a 
j>opulation numbering, in 1^70, Si),7'^0 tthougli now nearer l;i0,t)0(i), mostly members of the 
('hnreh ol tin* I^utter Day Saints, or ‘^Mormons.” Its ]>hvsieial features we huve alreaily 
deseribeil It possi'sses .some good gra/nig laud, but tlio \<‘getaliou is not luxurious, and 
timber, excejit pines and fir.s in the inountaiii.s, isS sfiarci*. The climate is, moreover, bleak and 
changeable — deej) snows and intense cold in winter, scorching heat and no mfn in bUftuncr,^ 


* Utll'M “Xi'w Tr.ifts,” V«»l. T, j». Ixv. (Inlrnrliution ) 
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accompanidB with tliunder-storms and clouds of dust, which, for the time being, overwhelm 
everything. The minor earthquakes so common in California, and in all the Pacific region, as 
far north as Alaska, however, rarely visit the Great Basin. I'lie soil is barren ; but when 
irrigated, produces good crops of wheat, oai», barley, maize, buckwheat, flax, lieinp, and fruits. 
Some spots, indeed, arc amazingly fertile, ])rodaeing as much as from 00 to 100 bushels 
to the acre. The I'hief manufactures are farming implements, furniture, wagons, wfiolleii 
goods, leather, ^team-engines, maeliiiiery, and eutlery, which industries have attriudcd 
many JingK.sh meclianics to the country. There are now several newspajiers, schools, and 
all the other appurtenances of Western civili'salion. T])(‘ Paeilie Railroad runs through lln^ 
territory, and a branch line ('oniiectiiig Ogden with Salt Lake Ci tv, the capital, is visited 
daily by hundreds of ( lentiles,*^ many nf whom ar** settled in the country. I'he Salt 
Lijlvc country will speeilily most of tho^' charaetiaisties which soeiallv li.ive so long 
dihiinguished it. Indeed, an} a('coniit of tin* ("ity of (he Saints and the adjoining region, 
written prior to the epoch of the Ru-ific* Railroad, would be mauif(*stly misleading. Brigham 
Vouiig is still the high priest of the huu-arehy, but the dcsfro} ing angel,*' and otln^r insti- 
tutions of ]><>I\ gamy, are about as (‘\tiiiot as Bishop L(»e, who in 1^77 e\ plated his crimes 
as iln' n j»n‘'^entati ,e of a state of alVairs that can n(‘ver again return. I do not consider 
it incumheiit mi me to inlliet on the read(M* the thirty-limes t(>l«l tale of how .loe Smith, 
the founder of !Monnoni^m, was murdered in Nauvoo, and lii^ follow^er^, led hy the present 
^‘Prophet,*' *led to this then veinole vallev ; bow tlu'V siiffiuvd, how Ihi'v fought, and how 
the} pros^ertil Iw dint of jMM'scveraie *, self-denial, and ligiil discipline. Neither — not being 
a (jlerman — will iii} lit(*rarv eoiiscienee be disturbed if I omit all referi'ini* to the deep 
metaphv si( al principles winch are sujiposed to uudcilic — but do uni — the monstrous ials(diood 
of which liUtter Da} Saiiilhood is the rcpi<*'‘« ntalivi'. 'J'lu* Abu'iiioii-- prospensl because 
they lived iii strict obedituice to shrewd if ui'scrupulous Iciiders, owing to their f«>rtuue 
ill being on tlie liiu* of travel to the Baeilie iiid abov'e all beeanse lliev hung well 
together.’^ They liad a laird task in (oiitdidiiig ag.iiii-*! nature, Imt thev coiKpiercil by 
dint of gieat Industry, dlreete*! and sliimdati 1 by the knowledge that, as they had lied 
from civ ili'^atioii in unltu* to ]'»acliet‘ innuolested tlu'ir p(*euliar tenets, if ihev dnl not make 
a home hero (law would either die, or, in sM'king bread clsfwlien*, fall into tla» liamN of 
the Plulistines, I’lNun wlios(* vviatli thev bad tor the (iiiu* being e-ea]^t*d. They were 
^noiv moral than siinili.ir coiumuiiities m the \Ve-.t ; fnr, unlike mo-,t of tliose, their 
conduct is regulated by sonic inoi.d ruh* of life, even llioiii»li the le.iding one praLlieally 
is a social sin. Still, a l>igamous Mormon it, not like a bigamous 1 Jiglislnnan. The 
wonc breaks no law of tlie eomiin’ ufy lives und , though th<‘ law of the land; the 
other invariably does so, and, ae< ouliiigly, the rest of tlie Litters <‘i>iidm t is usually in 
keeping with this uxorious weakness. I have, however, re[K‘atedIy lieanl tlm«?e vvlio know 
Salt Lake City mueli better than I know London deny that it is a moral place. True, 
ilj*unkcnness is unknown :imong the faithful; but conjugal fidelit} is not mure universal 
than it is in ther pol}g.^nou•^ eoiiiilrns. The vvoinon live in a slate of degradation. 
Moisi of tb^m are AVeKli, Sctiteh, laiglish, (lerinan, and Scandinavian, and are usually 
grossly ignorant, jfiid (poor creatures!) homely-faeed and do w d} -figured in the extreme. 
A Mormon usutilly speaks of his wives as /fix wow^m, though too much ought not to be 
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made of this, because the same phiase is coinmonlv apjilied to llu'u own and toother inen^« 
lawiul wiNe*- b\ the loui^lier ol the Weslem scttleis Tht male iMoimoiis aie inltuselj giOiMly 
aftti inoiuv ^llieii (rttd is a pmel\ iitililaiiau one I nevei heard ol an Aineiican who^ 
in th<se latter times, at least, loineil llutii tiom a loiuiction ol the tiuth ot tluir leligious 
piiiKijplt^ ami, lunNiiUiing that it inu^t 1x5 a sti moi cued Ihil will not had con\erts 
to it in the I lotul Slitcs, the fut — and tact T l>elie\e it to be — sjieahs \ohmKs ai»ainst 
the Mminons Iheir “coiutits^’ au usiiilK ruK^pLiiis and l\(Ii then, the inatLiial 
ad\ intajros In Id out to the land loMiiy Swede oi Wcldnnui ha- as iiunh to do with the 
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niitt^ r am ih i d)( iit the ti iMi tin* fulli r )m[nh 1 ]>\ T >0 Sniith iiid hi> siiccossoi^* 
So f 11 fMin ( n-id< 1 wj, tin M* nn< n lUtd «i'. tlu ind uli^i un ‘■\stem of the best 

<ulom-t- Ml 11 w )il4l, f with 111 wh > think tint it ( nt ons witlim it chinents 

< *■ iln n '^1 In \ Inn l>Mn “>iim i sfnl, m t on ufieint M Moiinonisin, but owing to causes 
w^M) wl lb tin. I lutu hid nothing t) dt^ MiniU it i-^ <1 < iMiijc Tin sons ol Joe 
Smith, tin fnindn, hue snuhd from the mam h >dv oi lln ihnnh ALinv of the 
idlninit- ni( i:rnnnblmg it tlu heuv thindi-dius tlu \ ha\f t> pi\, while others, imding 
tint lu w nnli-ition hu ovntikni them, the\ lu\4 nothing to gun, but much to lose 
NOdilh i lil(ni»uig 14> the Mormons md that tluy will be piotcdid bv llie (iO\ernmont 
at* lalliiig ^\\ \\ Air* id\ tlu Lnw C’omt-, hue — is incued thev could not do otlieiwi'so 
und< I tlu lidiril laW'^—iifnid to mognise these pdigiinoiis nmiiagcs/’ 'Hie v^'es 
so ^'mainel' lie, thei.fne, no wues, iiid their cliildun ate illegitimate, and, unless 
under a diiect pro\ision made for thorn, cannot diare m their fitlieds piopert>. This will 
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be the en(i of it. The lawful children will assert their rifi^lits to the estate of their 
intestate father, the whole system will be broken down, and the wives, lindiiig that they 
live in an almost W’omaiiless country — which, for lon^, the West must be — and can obtain 
husbands to themselves, will not be iiicline<l to be subject to their present degradation and 
disadvantages. On j)p. 57, GO, 01, and 01* we have engraved various views of Utah and 
Salt Lake City, wl)icli will serve better ihaii many words to give an idea of the country. 



I.MU.UAM' TRAIN IN COLORADO. (J-Vom an Oiijinal i>]:dc?i) 


• ^ Nevada. 

We have said so much about the physical gecigraphy of the Great ]3a>ln, ahout 
mines and miners, and about social life generally on the Pacific, that a very few words 
^ill suffice about Nevada, which^ though politically separate from Calilbrnia, to which 
it ^vas once united, is yet socially a part of it. It iias an area of I square 

miles. Its population was, in 1870, 1:3,101, of which 08,050 wore white, 357 "'coloured,^" 
and 3,15 j 2 Chinese. Agriculturally, wc have already sketched it : from this jiciut of 
view it is of no moment. Mines constitute its only riches, silver and gold being abundant, 
but quicksilver, toad, and antimony are also found. The chief town is Virginia City 
^(which in ISfo had over 8,000 inhabitants), hut the capital is Carson, with a population 
of 3,012. Its gold and silver yield we have already spoken of, 

49 
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Jfonfana is \ory correelly iiainotl. It ib in the Kocky Mountain Territory, 

west of the llith meridian; itb liorJers, indeed, lie aloii^' the crest of that van^e and the 

Bitter Root Mountains. Its prineipal towns are Helena^ the eni>ital, feet al>ove the 

sea, and with a j)opulation (»f iilxmt l,0Od; Air^inia ('itv (<‘Ievation 5,S:M feet), IVer 
Ixalgc (at an elevation of feet), Ar^enta (elevation t),3‘i7 feet). Fort Shaw (i),0()0 

feet), Boulder Town (.*),()()() feet), , none of \%Iiich have 1,(M)0 poojile. *1110 eensiis of 
lS7(t showed that ^0,51)5 people ou^lit to he ereditinl to tlie territory. Of these, 1S3 
were eoloured/^ and 1,0 19 Chinese. The males e\ec»eded tlie females by nearly 13,000. 

Only *2,111 were eniphned in agriculture, and (>,7*20 as miners. The trilml Indiana 

are Flathead*^, Pend d’Oreille'?, Kootenays, Mountain rrow*^, River Crows, Blaekfeet, 
Bluodb (p. 11), Pieman, Santee and Sis^eton Sioux, Yanktonais Sioux, Cnepapa Sioux, 
Unopalena Sioux, A'^.sinaboines, Tetons, Orus Ventres, and a few smaller trilu^s, the 
whole numborin<f, in ]S7r), loss than 2I,00t), most of wliom are tolerably peaec'ful. Th(‘ 
oabtern portion of the territory — about tliree-lifths — con'%ists of rollinyp table-lands or plains; 
but the west is inountaimms. There are various ri\t‘rs flowing <'ast and ne^t, but the 
ebief is the Missouri, whieli is navigable to Fort Benton — and iiidt*ed at certain seasons 
to the Great Falls 2,510 miles from it.s junetion with the Mlssi^*^iJ)pi -'inore tlian 300 miles 
from the l>oundary, and its tnimtarles also for j^reater or Io'hS di'^taines. The territory is 
rich in minerals, beino*, indeed, in its gidd yield, only soeoiul to Calil’ornia. Silver is also 
found, while copper-mining in lime, when eoramunication is cheaper, bceonn' an ini]>oi*lant 
branch of industry. In the jear 1'37 1, the bullion ja-odiiet estimated at 1,000,000 df»llars, 
but this is a falling off from prONious \(»ar.s. In fact, thert' has been a gradual d(‘(. reuse 
fcince gold was first mined in the territory in l''0*2. Tlie climate is healthy. Little rain 
falls, and irrigation is in general required belore crops can be raised. Ilie average temperature 
is higher than in regions further .'•outli. Cattle winter out, so little ^now falling that they 
can generally find food enough to .subsibt on. The climate is generally too cold for Indian 
corn, but most of the temperate crops grow well Ihilfalo, bear, and antelope alxnnid. 
In 1 S 70, there were S5] farms, containing S 1,07 1 acTcs of improved land, but quart/, Hour, 
and paw'-milb, breweries, and sevenil manufactories of jewellerv formed tlie chief indubtrial 
establishments of the territory. There are as vet no niilroads, and the total value of aU 
real and jicrsonal property was returned in Ihi' census of 1S70 at 15, IS 1,522 dollars. Part 
of the Wonderland of America is in Montana, but as we sliall li.ive occasion to 
describe it when speaking of Wyoming, in whi(‘h tin* AYdlowslone ^'National Park” 13 
situated, it w*ill be b(»tter to defer any account of this cxtraoitlinary region uptil we can 
describe it in its entirety. 

CoTDRvno. 

Co:orado is in shape almcwt that of a parallelogram, averaging in length SUO 
miles, and in breadth 2S0 miles. In 1870 there were 39,80 1 white people, and 3,000 
tribal Indians (chiefly T’^tes) in the (then) territory. Rating, however, the voters as one, 
to five of the while residents, the elections in the autumn of 1S7G w'ould indicate — unless 
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'^repeating” had been carried on in a more wholesale manner than usual — a population of 
1 ‘15,000. There can, liowever, be no doubt lhat for some time past Colorado has been 
lookcKl on as a kind of emigrant's ixiradise. It is a favouVile idea >\ith young Americans, 
and wi<h middle-aged people whose race in life has been ratlu*r tardy, that the pro|Mjr 
thing for them to do is to remove to one of the newest States, and '‘grow up witli it.” 

To tliis practiee may be attributed tlie rapid settlement of Nebraska and Kaiisju?, and of 

the Slate under eonsideration. Its principal town is Denver, the capital (p. ()!>), which in 
1870 contained 1,751) people. Tliere are, however, now 1,000 children alone on the school 
register in this town, and its settled population — e\elusive of visitors, averaging 2,000 
to 3,000 — may bo s('t down at 25,000. To this may be added a floating population of 

miners of from 1,500 to 3,000, the gold-diggers of Colorado Inniig no less addietoJ 
to wandering tliaii thos<; of other regions. Jn Is TO there was a hegiv.i of 000 of 
tliefti to the lllaek Hills, wdiile hundreds wdio left a few years ago to try their luck 
in Ctali,' California, and otluT Slates are now returning. The oilier principal towns* 
are Central City, lloulder, (leorgetown, Pueblo, and Trinidad, oadi with from 1,000 to 
5,000 inhabitants ; and Colorado Springs, Del Norte, Ijalce (''ity, Creeley, Golden City, 
and Las Animas, with upwards of 2,000 each, while tlien* are ten or fwclv'c other 
towns which number about 1,000 ('acli, with hundreds of smaller villages and miners^ 
eamj)s seatten'd over tln3 entire State. A fair estimate of llie present population of 

the entire St:ite is 150,00(). Of this number, about ono-balf are sc‘ttled in the large 
towns and cities; ,ome 25,000 in the mining cainjib along the mountains, from Sun- 
.shiim DistViet to San Juan. Tlu‘ r)l her 50,0(10 are ‘>eatteved about on the ])lains, principally 
cngage<l in farming, dairying, and cattle and wool growing. 

The oldest and greatest industrv of Colorado is mining. Since their first diseov^ery in 
lS5s. the gold and silver iniiu‘s bav’c produced upwards of (;0.0l)0,riU() dollars, an average 
of over -‘bOOIbOnO dollars ]»er yeac Of late ; . irs there has liecn a large inerease in 

the >ield. That for 1^71 was 5,3(i2,0n0 dollars, /or 1^75, nearly (),350,()OU dollars; and 
fi»r 1870, al)(»nt 7,000, (MH) dollars; and it gives every promise of becoming larger still, 
liidwd, we think i( safe to say that the time is not far oil* when California will he Ihe 
only ciuisjm’cuous riv^al of Colora<lo. fortunes do not oft on sud<lenly tlirust themselves 

upon peo])!t» in this State, imt there an* Mune mines whose ])roduct runs as high as 

350,00(1 dollars, a number lhat vii'ld 100,000 dollar'-, and many from 50,000 d^.llars to 

7j,U 00 tlollars ]K*r annum. It is ehielly (piarf/ tliat is mined, placer diggings not Ix'ing 
so \vid<»ly spread t»r so gen(*rally ])rolitahle a- some of the States further west (Vol. I., 
p. 217). NcNit to the mini’s, the jiroduee of the farm , or, as they are eallcd, the “ ranches,” 
claims, attention. At the outset, . mav be well to s^y that the fanners manage to gel 
through the season year after year without any seientille or laboured system of inig.itioii. 
l^he farms gmn’rally H<‘ :dong the valleys, near stream-^, and a large lanal is hnilt to carry 
the water along the upper part of the farm, from wiiieli small lateral diteiies bring it over 
all* parts of the land. The water is shut off when not needed by means of gales. In 

4 • V\)r most (»f the stj^tistirs which follow I .uri inJ^'hted lo thi* Di-nvor com^pondoiit of thoA’iu' VorA’ 

whoso statenu'iils I Ihivo taken pains to siilisfy iu}sc*if wcio correct (187<>). 
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many seasons there is i-ain ennuj>li foi the oiop^ to do inif^aiion, hut j^cnoially 

fiom the multlle of June until lunec't is the 'Wlr\ \^llen tin \ lued Jittention. 

The cereals most .ihunddiitlN juodiK ed aie wluat, potilin*'- lMile\ , and all kinds ot \es4tt.ibles. 
Indian coin ib not <>i(nvn to duy (‘\fuit All ollu i kinds of j^iam and \e^etahles aio 
prckluced in sulheunt (|iiantit\ to imie than snp]»l;y all the demands of < onsuinjdioii in 
Colorado. Dunnit the list feu UMis, as in man} othei ot the ^^esteIll States, theie has 
been jfieat loss liom the ia\a^^es of oiasshojipeis, iiotu ilh^.tandiim* ulinh eiioiit*!! uas 
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raised to snppl\ all the home markds. Wheat k the £;ieat cmp. Tn 1^7L ovei l,0(irkt)n() 
hudicls uci-e pn)dniul Ihe total aginnltural piodmt fia that }car is estimated to have 
been uoitli dollais, hoin^ double that f<»r IS/t), iml had it not luen for the 

spoliations ot g'las'^hopp IN, the tot il imount for l^7(i uould ha\(‘ been iieaiei 
dollar^, thu-. exceeding the \ line of tin luining pnidiut. 

None of the iinhistnes of (’olmado has developed faster or nioie ]nofitabl\ than 
c^altle laNing Theie are at the pl^^e^lt time about head of cattle graining in the 

Stale, the value ol uhieli at the asMNsed i itt h \eiy iie.»r 1 0,t*()0 tKK) dollars, ^he natfiral 
iin reuse of h^rds per vear is about iO jnr ieiit. Th.it uould make the number in lS77 
about 700 ,Oih)j and a-* 12a, (JOO re}>rescnts about tlie number maiketeil and diiven east, 
figures given, 02 .> 500 b, as the number now in the State, are presumed to lie about correct. 
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Wool fjrowing comes next in iin])oHiince. The of 1S7G showed ‘131,977 

sheep, valued at Sl0,3l*i dollars. Tlio increase in this industry is very niarkeil, and 
cstiraales completed hy tin* Kcu'ky Mountain Wool (Irowers* As.sociation places the 

number of sheep at present in (^^lora(lo at .SI)0,t)tMh value l^oOthdOO dollars. The number 
marketed in lS7h was about ljU,t)U0 head. Tho wool clii) reached 2,o00,t)00 lbs., worlli 
about dollars. 

Copper, iron, ami otluT metals are found ; and as coal has be(ui discovered, they 

may be expect etl in time to be worked to a oreat cxltnit. Already thet Colorado coal is 
uslhI by all tho railways in the State. In lS7t5 about 300,000 tons, wortll 1,300,000 
dollars, were mined. 

Tlio diinalt* is ,i^ood and ccpiable, the winters mild, and the summers cool and bracini^. 
Sultry nights an* unkno^^n; while the biautiful bcenery and suitable* climate luive made 
the territory a favourite rc^ort of invalids. About on»‘-third of the territory is suited dor 
ai^riculture. In 1^70 tbo immher *)£ i!npro\t*d acres was ''3,391, a mere niov'ty in a 

State comprising within its bounds I0d,,‘)(»0 square miles, or, (isAt»O/J0O acres, (lame 
binls — bueli a^^ the wild turkey, in<»uutain ^.i^e hen, prairie chiek(‘n, ihicks, 

^ce^c, swans, plarmi<^an, &:e., ahonnd. The ctuninon mamm.ds and other aiiiniaK of the 
AVe'^tcru States arc also fri*(|ucnt ; but, p(‘rbap'-, the most n(»lorious of tlu* Colorado fauna 
is the i‘()tato h(‘cllc [IJ >n,iJionf p. 73), whidi l‘ci‘ds naturally tai a wild 

.spt*cics of but since tlie <*ountr} bas been settled u]) ii lias altacked cullivat'-d 

plants, and more particular!} the stalks and Ka\es of the jiotato. Since ]S39 it lias 
travelled east 1,3(10 miles — in a straight line — (*airyini»* devn*'tation whenner it'^^oes. It 
has for some time past been plentiful on the Atlantic s(‘aboar(l : it has aKo been seen in 
tJerinany; and in due linn* i1 may make its appearance in this e«»imtr}. 

There ni'e various other industries and maiiufaeturini;* entertirises of lar^e and 

inerea.-'in^ iinj^nrtanee. Tin* pine woods furnish material for alxail lifty lumber mills, 

thong’ll the oncf* abuidaiit lbn*sti, arc now' greatly thinned hy the rt*ekless destruction to 
w'hich they ha\e bem .subjected. The wool product lias suggested woollen mills, and 
tw'o or three of la’’gc (Mpaeity an* in (»peiMtioii. Taiuieries have been started uj». to 
utilise the hides. -Many classes of Imduc-^s gn»wiug out (»f tho chief iiuluslrio.s give 
employment to capital and labour. Stamp mills, smelting, vediution, and samj>hiig 

works, ore deah'rs, assay oHiers, miner'*’ sujijjy s(or»*s, ami the like, become the necessary 
oulgrowdh of our mines, wdiik* li\e stock markets and slaughter-houses for ])reparing dn*s,sed 
beef to ship to Kastem marki'ts, an* the natural attendants of the f\>lorado cattle interest . 

(’ommercial facilities are greater tliaii were enjoitMi by any other new State at tlio 
time of admUi»i«m. 'Hiere w’cre, in lS7b, eiglit railw'a}s, working 919 mill's of road, and tlicrc* 
are (*ighty-tw'o miles now under construction, which, when completed, will give the Stale over 
1,009 miles of railroad. 1'hc cinii^rant*'-' wagon (p. 03) is year after yi'ar gelling a le.ss 
familiar obj<*ct, and the pack-train^ (p. tJH), iimv such a common higlii all over llio Wc.sl, 
will in liDic be replaced ]»y a more cxpelitions mode of transit for merchandise. There are 

• That is — a tiiuri of mult'* or fitteU witli [jat k-s iiMIfS, and OHijiloyod in caiTyinj^ (foods to remote j 

localities still ttnconiicctcd with ci\ih.sation l>y means of wuifon-iouds. 
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five expressf companies fp. ](»), rcaeliing’ all tlie jiririeipal towns, stajje Unoj^ to most of tho 
remutu hamlets and mining eam])s, and daily lines to Santa Fe, with connections to Jil 
Paso, Allnnpionjue, and Tucson, in Arizona. The AVcstern rnion and Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph linos have si\ty-niij(‘ oHice^ in (Colorado. There arc nearly 3U0 post-oHices, 
twenty-one of which aic money-order oflicc‘5. There are ele\en national, twenty-live 
private, and tliree savings hanks, having a j)aid-in ca]iita] of over 1 ) 00,000 dollar^. 

ICducational ;iind religious inU^rests are \\(dl caivd ft>r. There is an excellent public 
school systiHii ; the nundier of school districts being 375; the nuiiiher c»£ scliool -houses, 
2:25; and value (if scliool pr(»perty, 550,000 dollar^. There are besides a State university, 
agricultural, mining, scieiilitic, and theological schools, seminaries, and academics. For iho 
dissemination of news, there are forty-six n4‘w^]vaj)crs and |)criodicals. All religious 
denominations arc rcpresisited. The Methodist C"onh‘ren('C liavc thirty-fivT ehurelios and 

so(*iidies sujijilied witli regular pn'aching ; tlic M(‘llu>disl Fpiscopal Churc'h, South, ten; 

while the Preshv t('riaii, Cougn^gatioiial, Fpiscopal, Catholic, and other soei(*ties are repre- 
.sentod in all the larger towns. 

The value of jiriipcrU, real and personal, in the State* is about 75,000,000 dollars. 
Stat'' » idv, and municipal ta\(‘s of all kinds in llu' larger towns vary from six to 
twenty mills on tlie dollar, and in the country and mining districts much less. 

‘‘With the mini's turning out a con'^ta^tly iiicivastd product iiiidor a .steadily 
reduced e\p(Misi* of oju'ration ; tlie farms vielding abundant ndurns ; cattle and sheep 

multi])lv iiig rapidly, and raised at a much less cost than in any other Western State; 

iu*w businiss enterprise^ starting up day by day; trade in all brandies in good con- 
dition, and capital coming in freely for investment in mines, stock growing, fanning, and 
merchandise, and an c'xcidlent cliinale — Colorado seems destined, in population and industries, 
to multiply and increase,^^ 

All this it nv.iy bo n'lin'inberod is in a Si i * eom]>aratively now", cvim dating from 
the comineiKvment of its territorial jiroliatioii, ana v\here the lir.st gold W"as discovered not 
tw^enty years ago. 

"^riie State may be naturally divided into three divisions — the mountain region, including 
. the park system, the h)ol-hilis, and the plains. The park svsfcm is the most remarkable 
IViiture of Colorado, and we sball accordingly c«)ntine ourselves to describing this noint in 
it^ (orography. TIiom* parks are in reality basins or dt'prc'.sions surroiiiideJ with high 
moifutaiiis, their Llevatiou varying from 7 0(10 to s,000 feet above the sea, and being 
w"cdl watered and w'ooded. Tin* climate is tlir^aighout most of the year delightful, and 
always healthy. The only drawhev^'^ are the vhdeni storms of wind, and, in soiiu' parts 
of the* country, heavy hail sliowers. The humidity seems on the iiierease since the 
settlement of the State, a fact wdiich we have also noted about Utah. Streams which 

formerjy dried up in the suinnn'r now” fl(Av all the vear round, wliile the volume of other.- 

has for late years J(*iihled. All the vegetable products of the North grow” hero ; and 

owing to the rich liixurianee of the gras.-., they wdll in time become the groat grazluL* 

localities of the Western United States. San Luis Park, drained by the Rio Grande iK 
^^orto, is the most soiithcrn of them. It is aNo the lowest and largest of them all — 7,0 (m 
to 8,000 feet — •and having been long settled by a population of 8,000 to 10,01)0 
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chiefly Mexicans^ is tht* niobt ‘ultivated of all of tliese upland vallevb. It isf in fact, a 
groat amphitheatre of sq are miles, nith a feurface ab flat as a lake, bhouing every 

sign of it Iming hcon onto the ctl of an inland sea. South Park — Ihe ^alla Salada of the 
Spaniards — is the ne\t m oulei ^ »ing north. It gi\es ri’^e to tlic South or Mam Platte, 
which flows to the north-east, am then eastuanl to the ^Mismaih. The paik is twenty 
to forty miles unle, and si\t> to lenty long— in hue, .i xast rmadow at the* height of 
S,0(i() to 10 0(H) feet ahoxe the sCc whuli &upi>ints thousands of cattle^ The mountains 
surrounding ^iKmiid in ^ dd and «itv''r, and iich depo&its of gold aie woilvod in some 

places Middle Paik n\eiaging 7,000 leet aljo\e tin. seal is diained 1)\ the (niinl Uucr 
to the west, and thenu 1)\ tln‘ Colorado to tin (iuU ut Cahtoinia Its outht hv the 

(fiarul Kuei is thiuugh a nhij^nilKi nt dtide oi (ah(iu. It is 

as \et unsettled, out m time will htsonie a fa\i»uiih sumiiUT 

iisoit loi IhoM' win) do nnt dieul tiinj)oiaiv isi)lation ^^In 
Nuith I’ul Is in 11 the n tin in l)oiiiidii\ of llie tdriton. 

it * 4 i\es ii-^e to the Noilli wlinli, aflci llowing noilh 

and «asf |nins tin Mis«,oun It is In ml\ tnulK'ud, and of .ui 

iKii^e ilexitioa ot S,0()i) ltd. It iv ( m ul.a m sliap» , ind 

Iwcnti 01 tlmt\ miles m dianutti Vs \it it is little iisoitul 
Tier COLOP uio j I fTi ) {Tt i scltlds thoimli its s(.tiur\ is litn Vninus 

(I Ltm III ' ? j 

Piil» I l\td disM)\dN Is d»)ut 7,00(1 lid alioNe the st i. 

Those parks aie sopaiitcd one liorn tin. otlnu 1)\ ninow l>nl loltv i in^( s ol in )mi1 nn^ 

The\ all alK)uiid in iish and j;ime, and pU'-dit Mr\ \aindand lonniiln liinU* ip( s ' ‘ ] Ik 

colour ol the landscap ” is, to use the woids of Sii ( liailt Ddki * in siunnnu gufii 

and floweis, in tall linn ainl llowds, hut flowtis i\d^' 



DvKorv. 

foministT an aiea of KiO/lH sejuare niiUs, hut \ankton, the <ai>ital, 1,1HH) feel 
above the sea, and (oiitainiug, in 1S70, 7 57 people, is the oidv town of an\ tonsc(pieine 
The whole population ol tin territory at tint date was 1I,1S1, whnli included 01 “ colouretl 
per«'ou«, 1,201) non-tnl>il fTidians, and J,Slj jicoplo of foreign hath, chiefly Norwegians, 
Canadians, Iiish, (m nuns, and Swedes. Theie aie in addition about ‘Z0,0U0 tubal Indians 
belonging to the Snaix and otiier sfpts found in the in iglihoiiiing toriitor\, gathered on 
icservatuuis of the white jiopulatioii are «5fHtled in the south-eastein portion of the 

country along the Missouri Itiiei, and aie chicfli engaged in agiidiltiue The country east 
and north of the Mis-ouii is primipall^ undulating jiraine, without “swamp, m.iish, or slough, 
hut traversed bv many slnsmis, and dotted with endless lakes. Along the eastern border 
e\tends for 200 miles fioin the south, fifteen to twenty miles breadth, an eleMIted plateau 
{1,SUD to 2,000 ioet aliove the sea), calle<l the Plateau du Coteau du Missouri. Open grassy 

• boo Ha\driiH (tpo^i >j)hi< 'll md Sinc\ of thr Tin toms ’ (1S74), llollistir “Silver Minos 

of Coloivlo ^IhOT; ‘ Jtowli', l^iiks nnd Mnmitnm folondo ^1S60), inidnnoir * Colorado” (1800) 
Greitorex “bummer LtiUiugH of Colurido” (1874) Porter iC Coulter “^vnopHlfl of the llora of Colorado' 
(1874), &c 
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plains form^the basin of tho Red River, while ui the south-west, extending into Wyoming, 
are tho Black Hills and aLiuvciises Terres, or Bad Lands, full of the lemams of extinct 
animals, the diseo\ery of winch in late jears has added so’mucli to our knowledge of the 
ancient fauna of North Amoiica. The Black IIilL contain gold, silver, iron, coal, lead, 
salt, and petroleum; and, most probabl}, \m 11 m time 
take a high lank among the mining regions of the 
United States. Tlieie is, as in all the praiin* 
region, comparative'! v little lain ; an<l areoidingl^ th(‘ 
climate is dij and puie, and c<msuinption an almost 
unknown disease (riazing is extiiisuel) lollowtd, 
ulule the xast liciJs of huffah), elk, dcei, and 
antelope ranging o\<i its \vi-t<iu poitioii giMs *Mhe 
land* of the Dac<dahs^^ a uputation among hunt<us, 
as its black hear, uoKciiiie, rniisk-iat, mink, 

maiten, and nolf do am )ng tin' Xoith-\\ cstt in 
tr.ippeis In 1^70, the numhi i oi iinpi()\ul anos 
w IS IZ * ^ and thf ciiliie \iihie ot the leal and 
peisoinl pi »piul\ in 1h(» t(ui(<n\ dullu^ 

IXikota his, inoiLoMi, tho dNlindioii ol h iMiig iio 
]>ul)lic debt MikIi nl lh' i(iiitui\ \\(st Old south 
of the Mis Mill \\as ‘ uiioiginisid ’ hut m ls77 i 
m \\ tinitofv ( illul Ilmon was pnji<tid out ot this 
wild land ^ 



♦ Jn ni 1 n t tin nmi n litni « t t ml n i i 

in On JV<i/ lo / \ / /* i niiiKs th it t^ i is n t mu li t I 

sill iiu-st til uuji <t ‘Hill 11 1 i I I lie 1\ It ] 

it-i '5(l«ctioii n 1 lit i 4insti mil tnnif t th il ii ii 
but 1 tiiist tint th ihiixMti 11 IN ml in li in pr i f ^^l]l 

lint nnki its i\ fi )iii On ^ nit ( Innil i t i s li, 1 1 ii 1 
pizfttni** Ihi niiiu is i(ilt(tl\ liiiinhs It < in s ii in llu 

CliipjK w i> ami i Hi II inn i« i tin lu h-1 iish (iinl>ii\, / / ijn 

(find uchminh) lltlllU^ iius 11 Imuh nf ( iiiiU 

,4 , A nVKOTV ok IUL\ IMIV.N 

coiriJ]»t«<l thu t) 1 niim inltiit i n i^^ nn ml tiijin nn I 
it Simfinny and it to two or tin » stu mis anl likis vhiit 

tiny founl tho Imrus 4 lintitul 

A gri'at lUalnt iJi,<t’iuit> his b tu w isO I in iii'scii xiciirh ct\m Inc^ns 1 i In ban mmcs Iht nrrthim 
Lndiins um th* dry 1< im s ot th la ar-b n\ /; tiKtijJ f si t m ), whn,h tin. ( lupi w till w/? an; — t . 
‘#fft>iiiid-bpir\ ’ — tonii\withth n t biiLO f i ikinj: Sii dolm ku li u Is n w is m 1 1 t 1 1 k\ tint ‘ c n tccoiiiit ot 
tlio* Hudson Bay offitiis rirr>m_, it in 1 ig[s t i i liki. usi,tln i-nuiscriM it tin in U iti i if 5 
A curious Lt>molo£^v of this sort ih tin oin A\hnh his b iii timnd fer tin Kialt (lumuhiin i j mt it 'whuh it 
joins tho Ottawa Kivcr, noar Ihi Smt llu mm* is VI iikm, an I pr piih la 1 n s to tht ‘l^ng ripiiU’ — 

Qinticchomu, Champlain w’^roto it but tin \bK Itilmd intorms iis Hut it h s^il to luxe Iren jaicn m 
mimory of the first compan> of wtthrs it this p« iiit, lilt< n Fri.n(.hnii n, who, buiusi tht> wtit iIaviaj. quirrcUiiig, 
weio called hi their nmtnnnin md nu-,lilKmis */ % tpunzt c/uns 

Thc.Frcmh ha\e, on tho whole, dialt moi* mirtifiilU thin tin Unuflisli with Tndim niFii« Thi \ ha\o 
Iflutilatcd, but AAithoiit maqpliii.' A rianihiiim wculd no* hiu. ksiIacI ( uppiin? — which iia iiu ‘i lurboiir’ — 
into ‘Cape Pogc,’ or Potopaio into *Poit lobacco’ ‘A tile of Iom m Audi*, lioini of tin hiip,’ fi>ws moie 
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(^IIVPTI'H IV. 

Tiil rsiri'D ST\ih> Till' Pu\iuii>. A\im vnd Pvsi OK nil 11 k !Moimvins. 

T)\koiv Is Lssontidlh a PiaiiiL Stito. llio it ^las-*} pi mis i ilKil piaiins — lioin the French 
woiJ kr a im ulu\N — aic in \inai( i L>.poiiill\ the luJe^s u'^ioiis l\m^ between 

Ohio and MKhii*in on the mst and llu* and deseit on the west (\ol 1 ^ p. kil). The 
western pait ol Ohio, neail} the wlioh* of Indian i, Illinois, and low i, the sonlhein 
l>aii o£ Mithiij^an, tlu nnllnin put ot Mismuhi, and poitioiis oi W is( onsin, K insas, 
XebiAslv i, and Djhtda aie prairn i< 410ns, thouoh to a le>s extent thev lie loiind m all 
the Stat«.s immedukk to the < ist o the RotlvV Mountains bi}ond the leuh of the 
Streams flowin^^ iioiii their nitllinj4 snow, and to a sin ilh i extint to Ihe wist of that 

rariije '^Ihe altitude ol tlu j»i iin s aho\( the "ci dilTtis \t Pi mie dii diicn in 

M iscoiisin the *.lo\ ition n lOU ini ih)\< the AIissi^^ipju , ahoiit tlu untie ol the 

State of Illinois th(‘ aMiij^e hti^ht is G")!) to oO leit wliih lu a tin iioilhein 

Iwiider of the Mites some ol the mo^^t <l(\itid p)itions ol the ]imus iie al>out 1,000 
feet abo\e tide watii In Tow i tlie Phi n dn i ft la ths piint s, whuli diMdis the 

wikis ot the AIissis^ippi iioiu thu'.e of the Mi'^ nui, is al)oul 1 KM) 01 ]/>t)0 fei t 

abo\t the sc i I siiall} tin' pi lines iie moie or less undulilina though oicmonill} 
they aio h\il ind suiodh 'Ihe lust hind a » < ill< d lolling ]>i aius tlu cioiid Hat 
piauiis Vin U14 the plaits ot thest 41 iss^ plans coinpositi 01 tin d iis\ a 1 duididion 

ordir, and (s]>omlU’’ sunllunis and tlua illie-,, ai the most In p.cnl aid numcioiis 

in speius .aid iiidn ulii il- On tlu borhis <»f sia nn (vi in otlui i xu ])tionally 

moist loLilities, tlie\ in l( und, hnf west oi tlu Mjssi-.-i] pi tlu \ hitonu 1 in , aid lu a 

the loiuritiul of ill hut disipp a ^liu jiaius ui am 114 tlu lu lu st soils of 

Ani'iue Tliev aie usuill> fnr ii m s| >iu aid lhoU4l) iii the luh ‘^s\\,ilts^' and 

^‘hottom 1 aids ” the \(4itihle m uild is \civ d^ p, v«t tlie usuil thukiies, ou lljo Fpper 
Pnaius Is fiom one to two U t The sul) s il is aim )st in\ aiildv i (li)i\ loam, in 

its lowd jiats mixed with said, iiul oeeisioinlU pdil^hs Ihtwnn tlu ‘)0(h and lOTth 
ineiidiaiis aio tietless plains, difh 11114- limn the ]»i aiu’s m hung <li\ and ]ui I ly- ‘desert, 

-^iTUJotliU tliui w III I 1 j) il ] f r in\ til l ^ \ m (Jn Ih J In 1 1 ii I s 111 ii d i in nun, uni ^ho 

J ndish I 11 Ij n 1 th Ih r4 a ♦ t)i un s Inll "i tl th M n »ki <11*^111 il * 

\ ioi Jin )i th 1 14 n> I 1 Imi 11 1* lli n m is In h 111 \ n 1 n il in ill « I itln r J tliininf, in tht 

* Ktlitnn 1 i JO 'Oj HI i < 1 ul \ In sm us tint it s I i n h 1 li Our 11 1 1* ts tin Jlmus cilkil Uninsihis 

— th uinn Is Tijt wnlo ti \N \ uni t — h I sti 111^ t ^‘•hl n^ I u umj: tli 1 li ui s uk ( ul it Blioit fn tin sfdc 

cinl I t it li iii.^ in l>n^ 1 ils m tin dh i tli is tiiinm d it t > 1 In lliri^ « u d fj m fji»h ul to inu\n Winn 

tht Ir n h sl^\ t)i in fn th lint liiin in st J h 1 or fiul 1 is tin shiv l,o s tin 1 1 ul 'QuUih hm v'* — 

*\\hit I istlv h lli — ind fh «iv iff< s > n 1 fin 11 k n uin if Ilinuns I nii nd 11 thit tin triMh of this 

st r> hl•^ 1 in 1(11 til n 1 hut I f mfiss tint I il> not Itln a i n nd uf d It is to> minh hkr tin fjHuut thum 
r 1 /// 1 ) 7 ;/ ( 1 jou us i 1 iiiiuutnn lu mi 1 rojd oi nitnn * an I // w 7 m 01 ti ttttonmt may hn 

rnl^ moth r Inin of Qtttt / ^ 1 r [ is h 4 11 1 p\i it! Jhnaufht(-~^\T\ whnh antUtit prol il 1\ mums ‘tnuns* or 
‘mILaP'is’ lh( lum luWiMr n of epustiontUi rij^iu, ithi^t Ihi' ^luiiim om would h» uucxccp^iouablo. 
h\ n 1 A\ ^ nnh 1 r \ in 1 d i " ^ 

^ Asi (uij Auicncin JuuriiU of Snani, Si and Serns, \ ol WHI ,p 307 (1857). 
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aKlioiJgli ii'inally f*a]>able oL‘ buj)j>()rtiiin‘ crops if’ irrif^dlcd. Some ’Wc'^iern nieti affect 
to apply tli<* name of plains'^ io thcao tracts, covered with the short curly buffalo 
grass, re-»erving the word prairie for the undulating ngions covenMl with lull luxuriant 
grasses we have already described, though the distinction is not strictiv kept up, or, 
indeed, possilde in every ea^.c*. Tlie buffalo grasses change Ci>l(»ur early in the summer. 
Hence the* “]>lalns ” look )ellowish-grccn long before the autumn comes, while the 
rolling hills and valhys of the ‘"prairies’^ are still fresh and green. 


The Prvikies Wi>t of the Rocky Moivrvixs. 

The mound ])rairies are found lUNir Puget Sound and in oilier portions of llic North 
Pacific (Wst, particularly on the Ni<(pi:ill\ IMains — gra-^sv openings in ap])earaiiee not millke 
English parks — (\"ol. 1., p. .‘300). These jilains are ranged among the dry prairie^ — in 
eontradistinetion lo th(‘ wel one-, — of th(‘ region to the «)f the mountains. Among these 

maybe classed the pleasanl litth' prairie-^ on AVhidln’s Island, off the coast of Washington 
Terrilo'V the 'VVillaintdle Praiim*, Ortgon, lhi‘ Sipiak Prairie nc.n* Seattle, the small Couiehan 
and Como\ Pr.nrics on ^^nl(*oaver I^'Linl, kr. Tiny are generally found in the vicinity of 
riv<»rs, and their soil seenis to have beiMi deposited iVom the \\a(i*rs of the neighbouring 
slnvinis ; tlnmgli they are innv elevated more than 100 fei‘t above tin* bed of the river. 
Tiny are coinpti'^iHl of a thick 1)1. ick loam oin* to thn^e feet dc^t*]), almost entirely vegetable in 
compoMtion. Tlie soil is sometinns too rich for grain, thougli that of other praiiies near the 
shon* is jiooror and sandier. Often the^e jirairics are scattered vvitli oaks, chietly Qncrtii'i 

and a few pine'-, which give a peciili.iily [>1 a'-aiit lioiJH'-lik(* aspect to these 

openings in the u'liuuny forest around. They are often —as in the cast' of the Xistpially 
IMains — <lotted here ainl fhere with litth* laL s warming with the fresh water turtle,'^ 
surrounded with ])leasiuit groves of inajde, f l>Hie, oak, and occasionally the f)regon ash. 
Scaitered <ner tlie-e ju-airies are also little hilh»ck'- coviavd with Ires — looking, at a 
dibta'\ico, like w^oodcil i-lainU in :i gr.i'-sN sea. Tlu'^e mounds, I uin incliiud to hidit*ve, 
are npt dissimilar in formation to the much more m.iikiMl mound pralri<s^^ l)etw'een 
Olympia :nnl Montieello, on the 0(»w]it/ port.ige in W.ishinglon 'l\'ri itory. The form of 
tlichc mounds is very distimtly unular, and avuige, from a inert' swtdl in the prairie, to 
a hfjiglit of .si\ t» ('ight feet. Thev are com]) 0 '.ed t>f gv.ivid, appareiitlv hr night together 
by th(' action of wat(T; hut the moumis co.iksce, tluuigli (d’teii iii ilosc ])ro\imify 

to each other. Amid the (‘inlloss lli(*orics which are •ulvanctMl b\ local aiitl other 

more ^leii'nlillc visitors, 1 can find in>ue whuh will at all rea''(»nablv exidaiii these remark- 
able natural mounds, tlioiigli Ibey a]»pear not to be ]>e<*uli.ir to fliis pr.iirit', but arc also 

found in Texas. I am incliiKnl io ba/aril an opinitui that their origin is due to the same 
causes — whatever tlic'se may have hetui — wliich wi'iit to ft>rm tlu* kames, e-^ears, ov gravel 
mounds generally asboeiat I'd with the glaei.-d epoch, and founil scattered over m.'^ny portions 

^ Attiuemif^ marmniffta 
+ ^iri) h'tu^nphyUinu (Piiirtli). 

J Poins pondtriffni (Douglas). 
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of tliG Hritisli Isshiikls jiiul tlio north ol Luropc. Pi\»tcssor Joseph liO Conte considers 
them due to suvlace erosion under j)oeuliar eireiiinstiinces. 

Very fre^jnently tlicse ilry prairies are eovered with a tliick crop of fern [PierU 
aquilmfi), which is a oreat nuisance to the farnicis. who resort to liming* and other 
means U» rid the soil ot it. 1 am told hy some experieneeil AVosterii farmers that 
if this fern be continually cut down it will in a very short lime disai)pear, the sap 
being drained off hy this constant bletnling — the result ol‘ which is that the bracken 
very soon dies of exhaustion. In considering the origin of these prairies, we are struck 









“TEXMEK <».V THE LOWER MI'-ol HI. 


by the al)ru]>t termiualion of fori3st surrounding tlicju. They seem liki* oa<es in a forest 
desert. At one time these prairies must have been mucli wider tlian now, and, indeed, 
there arc evident signs that they arc only remains of much more extensive grassy ])Iains, 
which once exteiidet-l over the valleys, until the forest encroached on them. Tlie elimaie 
must have been at that ])eriod very different from ^hat it is now; but everything tells us 
that there has been some wonderful rev’olution in the climate of Xortli-West America since 
lirst it took its present contour. The prairies l)y tbe side of rivers, sueb as the Comox, aUd 
even the AA’illamettc Prairies, were ])robably at one time of the nature of meadows, o^erllowed 
by the rivers wlicn the volume of water in them was mueli more extensive than npw ; and it 
seems not unreasonable to siip})ose that the a})sence of trees on tlnun is due to tbe sapping 
by water to which they were then subject, if, indeed, tlicrc were not continuous swamps; -for 

• For .T Tnorf jiartimiLir aoooiint of thesn oxtraonlinary moun'ls (^n i}i»“ *• nioiiml prairirs,” T may rofor tlio 
reader to “ PririfK; Railroad R(.port,” V*d. I., pp. 4C9 and IHG ; (Ujoju-r: ** Natur;il Jlistory of Wasliini^on* 

Territorj*,” p. IH, ic. 
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swamps wilj, in due course, liy tlie formation of soil, and by the decay of tbeir own veo'etation, 
become dry prairies — a fact I bare more than once observed — or by some of tlie convulsions 
so common in a volcanic rctfion like Nortb-\Vest America^ they may have been suddenly 
drained of their suj)erHiious moisture and become dry land. At all events, we know that 
the forest is steadily oneroaching on the present prairies. Old settlers liaxe pointed out to 



A ULOOJy i.Nj-lAN. 


ihc, on tlie Willamotto JVairio?, plauos on wliicli fliirty yoais n^o tlicv ^‘rar.cil ilioir oattle, 
though now tlioy aiv covennl witli a tlcnso tlni.*lvot of A*;’:nn, on tho Nist|u;illy Vlains, 

is a place where some olHcors of Her Majesly^s sliips were biirietl twenty-live years 

ago. It was then open prairie. When I visited the spot it was witli clillivuliy that wo could 
find our way through the hush and trees which covered the gr»>nnd. Tlie Indians toll the 
same tale — that the forest in Washington Territory and the ncighl.Kniring country is 
.^encroaching on the jirairios. The-e ju’airies support a luxuriant herbaeoaus vegetation: 
probably one-half of the flowering plants found to the west of the Cascavle range grow on 
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thoiii. Ararjng tluso may bt‘ olnsseil various srpocio'. of butU'rcup, Tt^tcntUla^^ ColhmUi^ 
CoUimia^ Fritlf/ariu, Oy/jr//m/aw, Ajailotjhty &c., mo.st of which have 

been iutrodui'eJ into En<,»-laml by I)ouy^la.s, Jeffrey, Jhirko, aiul the author, and arc 
getting to be common garden llowcrs. A verj' characteristic plant of some parts of ilicse 
pniiries is the tall yellow Ocnnfhn'it himui^y now introduced into our liiiglUh gardens. 
Other common plants are l)pl}ihtnh{hi (t:nrtUfm, (iitil/irnliit , Ttqtlnu^, 

ryigeron, Lituivt x Cd,uidoa\hy wild strawberries, Finallv evorywlicre, from ]\[ay to Juno, 

the prairies are covered with the bi'aiitifiil blue (li)\vers of the gama^^ lily {Gam xs>su( fsctxhut(a), 
which are among the mo^i charming and characterUtie llowcrs of Xorth-\Vi*bl America. 
Several s]>ecios of mammals arc cloudy coi. lined to the dry prairies or their borders. Among 
thebC are the gopher, meadow miee, Oregon mole, (SlC. ; and in a Ics'scr degree the Sewellel 
{AijloJinUiu /v/j ir/jta) , one of the nio-»t extraordinary of AVestern mammals,^ tin* AVcbtern 
vole, the prairie mouse, ice. A'er\ few birils are peeuliir to pr.drie->, though so?ne of 'iho 
smaller spoeie.s, shunning dense loi*(‘s|'., fn^pieat their borders. The shore* lark and tho 

Savannah sparrows are, perliaj)s, tin* only kmd birds in*ver seen in tlie har AVestern w^ooJ.s, 
while sonn* wator-hirds fre«pient the marshy jKndums, along with the brown crane and tho 
Canada goo.sc, wdncli are rarely or never seen along tin* sca shore. 

AVet prairies, are on the Pa<*i/ie Coast generally formed around the mouths of various 
tidal rivers^ ^uell as the Fraser, 'flnw are only overllow'i*d bv tin* tide at its highest 
periods two or thre • tunes annually. The soil is rich, and produces good \cg<*tables, hut 

in the bumniei* season tlioy are so infe-t<*d by iaos(pntoe>^ a< to be ulnn>st uninhabitable. 

The\ prodine a coarse grass^ whndi is cut when in tho vn iiilty of a m.uket.and sold under 
the name of swami) hay. The evtensi\e llats on edlier snh* of the Fras(‘r i.ijutli are 
aceordinglv unused, except for this jmrpose, though tliere ('an be but little doubt tliat 

eveutuallv tin*) will be n'garded as \aluable agrlf’iiltural lands, and proper nn‘.ins taki‘n 

to embank them. In Nova Seolia, similar tmets form tin* ricln‘s( agriiMiltnral lands of the 
provim*e t 

Sometimes the tide ]>niiries get covered vAilh bn-h, as at the moiilli of the (^>lum^)ia 
and Chehalis. At oth(*i* times they aiv dotted here and there with clumps of trees, 

like islands m a gras^v sea. Xear Fort A'ancouver, on the Cjdumbia, then* are meadows 

auuually o\(*i flowed in some period from June to August, by the rising of the river, 

))u( it is found that if the seed is ]Hit ni after the Hood Inis subsided it prospers very 
W’ell.l The abseiKM* of froe.s i-J no doubt due to iiiimdation, or to the iey Hood from ilic 
mountains which saps the gnniud. There are oflen found small praiiies about tin* head 
waters lI streams, pari icularly in hollows in ^’n* mountains. The) are g(*iierally marshy, 
from the eontiiiual \Vi*lling up of springs, and arc e<iver(*d with a eoirse grass, or, ,W' here 
drier, with bll^ln'-. These little oast's aiiiong the wooded mountains are particularly pleasant 
to the traveller, and even more so to Ids horse, as they generally form the only grti&sy stops 
on his rtmte-— that is, if it be one by which horses can be taken, a rarity in this region. 
Of thii luture are the cranberry inarslios along the coast, which curiously product a group 

• F(.r a lint Tjyj.ll: “ Joimi il of tJu* Linn*>an Sotifty,” Vol. VI 1., j) loa (186.H). 

f *• AMtUan <xM)lo^y,” p 10. 

J (‘.jDpi*! . “ N.ituxal IliMtory of Washington Ti nitoiy'* (Botany), p. IC. 
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of plants, (pany of which arc idcnllcal with the Aljdne Flora, at 5,000 feet elevation on 
the mountaiiib, and are composed of species found in the northern portion of the American 
and other continents, forminj^ exceptions, hroug-ht about by peculiar idivsical eircurnsfancc&, 
to the ordinary gooj^r.iphieal distiibutiou of plants in Norlh-'West America. In the 
smaller riv(‘rs and lakes are also found similar cosmopolites, but more truly aquatic, such 
as itcirpu^* lacit'itris, Tt/phu lallfolta, l^oli/tfonnm nm phihunn , &c., almost univerhally in 
company with the characteristic ‘^skunk cabbage of the AVe&tern swamps [Si^titplocarpm 
Kuitifscha ficus). 

The wet prairies also support a group of plants almo-st peculiar to them. On the 
Sumass llivcr Prairies, off Fraser River, the Xorth-West Boundary ronimission pastured 
their horses, but so terribly were they tortured by mosijuitocs, that the animals, madilcned 
with pain, would sometimes sjiring into the river and get drowned. E\en the tough skins 
of the Indians do not escape with im])unity. It is almost impossible to engage them to 
paddle u}J the sloughs leading into these swamp prairies in July, August, or September, 
except at very high wag(‘s. Some friends of ours, engaged in snrveviiig these places, 
bad to give three dollars, or l‘2s. Od. per diem, with food, to tluur Indian canotunen, and even 
tluMi tl bargained to be supplied with mosquito lur^. Such is the toiturc inflicted by 
these pests, that I do not wonder at the ludiau nnlbology ascribing mosquitoes to have 
originated from the ash('s of tlu* S/alirnm t ufcuhilf/t, oy niekcJ ^\itehcs, who haunted those 
parts — 

— ** In il 4\s no more o im mlxnd. 

Win II tiii In i\« O'* \\{ n‘ < lo^fi t > us, 

Ainl tin inon fnmliix * 

and whose evil deinls I luue recorded elsewheie.'^ 

I (loul)t not, howc\er, that as seillements and cultivation extend, the mosquitoes will 
disappear, smoke eaiislug their de-^l met ion. AVhc’» ^list I \isited New Westminster, a little 
town on Fraser Rner (great tni howc\er, . I the thou capital of British (VI ii ml )ia), 

sleep w'lis sealed} possilile fir mosipiiioes, and the fac('< of the p(*oj>Ie would have led 
the ^tranger to siqipino that an epidemic of small -j)ov was desolating the towui. When I 
last visited it, the smoke had quite dii\en them off. 


Tin Pii Minis K\sr oi iin iiOiK\ iFoixiviNs. 

* The reader must pardon this long dign'-don li'gardim^ a part of the country w^e 
have already travelled o\er, and w^hich is many himdn'ds of miles from Dakota, the proper 
«ibjcet of this section. It is, bo, ver, better to et».tsider the interesling and imjiortant 
question of prairies as a whole, more C'^peciall} as these most remarkable features in North 
American geography are very iinjierfectly understood, and arc sornel lines classed as due 
to the same causes, w'hilc in reality those of the West and tlu^sc id* the Ka^^t have really 
nothing in common, excej)! that all of them are more or less treedess. On the 

• 4 * Races of Maiikmi],” Vol T , p. 139. 

"4 t A-t iliat period th<^ ^Iuiiuu»al C^ouncil was id\ritisincr for tmJors to “cut down the staitdinp itmOer upon 
Argylo Ci'oscent, Lyttou Rquare,’* and so on, jKTfi'tUy imtonstious of any joke. 
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Pacific coast, eireiini&taucos no longer in foi*ce have been shown to have .formed the 
prairies — now in the changed eharaoter of climate getting rapidly encroached on by the 
forests. The true prairit*s — which we have already notieed—are on the eastern side of 
the Kocky Mountains. The position and extent of these great plains we liave already 
indicated (p. 71^ by stating that the prairie country i-* coinpriseil, speaking roundly, 
within the meridian line on the western side of Louisiana, the l>oundaries of Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Iowa, for their eastern limit ; the Rocky Mountain crest for the western, 
with Te.xas at the south, and the '^Barren (irounds^* on the north, einhraeing a longitudinal 
parallelogram of somewhat lt*ss tliaii inile^ in width. They have a gentle slope 

from the west to the east, intei'seeted by rivers running into the ^lisscuiri, Mis.si.ssij>pi, and St. 
Ijjiwrenee, and into the sea on tlie Texan coa4. Tliey are of lunnog(*neoas formation, slightly 
undulating and continuous, without timliertHl sjjaees or lake^. ^flu' soil, though compsu't, 
is of a line calcareous mould, producing an abiiudamu' of herbage peculiarly udaptcKl' to 
the climate. During a teini>4)rary j>iv\alence of moist atna^^jplicre in the spring, tli'e dcliciito 
gramma^'* and “buffalo gras.s(‘< ’flourish, and are (‘on\»rted int(' hay upon the ground, 
by the gradually returning diMughl. It ujum Ihi*^ longitudinal belt of }>eronnial pasture 
that the buffal«> fiiuL his winter fo(»d ; and liere, alsi>, an* found va^^t herds ot wihl liorse.s, 
the elk, the antelope, and numerous other animalv.t These plains aio iu»l the same throughout. 
Towards the north, chiefly within the Ih*iti'»h poswe*>sions, and in tln‘ iiillueneo of the 
SiiNkatchewan, i-^ found the celebrated belt of fertile land.J Further to the soutb, the 
ab-»‘n<‘e of rain has caused the e<nintry io be very barren, and covered witli sage brusli 
(Ai^tVhicsiu), The country in the vaanity of Salt Lake City, and much of that now gone 
over by the Pacitie Railroad, is <d‘ this nature. Ilowovtu’, this ^oil is md irretrievably barren, 
indeed, that cpiite the contrary i" the cave, is evineixl by the magnificent crojN raised by 
irrigation in Utah. Luscious jx'ucbcs and other fruit are ihen* growing in abundance; but 
look over the fence, and outside is the drt*ar\ sage brush AVIam first the Morrnt>iis came 
into this valley, they found an old trapjjer — Jim Brulgcr — then trading annuig the ludiains. 
He laughed to scorn the notion of ever raising wheat there, ami even went so far as to 
say that lie wouM give a hundred dollais for the first ear he saw grown in the disinal-loofcing 
desert around. Irrigation, lias, however, accomplished wondeiN, and Morinondom, in addition 
to feeding a populati(»n of over 1:20, 0(M), supplies Idaho and the iieighhouring gold mining 
districts with thnir from wheat grovvm in the valley. Further to the south, the breezes 
from the Mexican (lulf bring sufficient moisture to render the Texan prairies fruitfiul! 
This lea<ls us to the inevitable conclusion that tlio origin of tbes<j prairies and plains is 
<lue to the abseijoo of the moisture ni'cessary fo* the growth of trees. The central region 
is comparatively dry, and consequently treeless, except near the mountains, which act* 
a.s condensers, and precipitate an amount of rain fmliicieut to sustain a forest ' growth. 
The rainfall is greater in tliat part of the continent cast of the Mississippi, and hence we 

• Hiifl tiime is applicO to sovf'ral .spnriis of fiprasa. In Amona, for instanco, to Ariatida purpwia (Nutt'.}; 
MuhirnherQta pv>ngenB ^Thunl>.K Plenraphva Jnmean (Torr.); os wi*U as to P^tnUhun oUgaatchga (|). 47). 

+ Gilpin and Brown . “ V. S. Patent OfBro Rfport.”— Ajrricultrirr, 18.17, p. 2!>4 (with map, Plato vi.) 

Z Mullans: •'Miners’ and TrovoUers’ Guide to Oregon, &c. ( 18 G.)) p. 71; as well as«to Palliser: Red River ^ 
Explorations ” (Blue Book). 
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have ail almost iiiibrokon forest alon^ the Hue wliero treeless and forest diblricts meet* 
Local causes determine the presence or absence of trees. Belts uf tiinl)er liordcr the streams 
and. cover the more porous and absorbent soils, while level surfaces, with a firm and unporous 
soil, sometimes very wet and sometimes very dry, sustain only a growth of grass which 
can endure the alternations fatal to trees. Annual fires have their iailuence in extending 
the area of grassy surface ; and over much of this middle ground the causes limiting the 
growth of trees could be removed, and their forest area extended.* The forces of nature 
are here so nicely balanced, that slight causes would make one or other preponderate. I 
think it is now almost universally agreed among those who have thought over the 
subject, that the many theories which attribute prairies to any other cause than tlie 
want of water are erroneous, or only of local value. On the gr**at prairies west of the 
Mississippi, every variety of soil and surface fails to sustain trees, and lliere only a 
change of climatic conditions will convert the grass-covered surface to forest. We must, 
however, separate the operations which originally made these i>rairics from those which 
keep them in the condition of treeless tracts. Witli the first we have nothing to do: it 
miglit have hecii a gi^ological revolution, or it might not. We only know that the absence 
of trees now is due to tlie causes we ha\e explained. Heat alone has little inlliienec in the 
growth of trees. Take, for instance, the rainy tropics, and the bare plains or dt^serts of an 
equally tropical country. The one is covered with dense forest, the other is treelcbs. 

On the other Land, the country in the vicinity of the great lakes is, tliongh cold, 
densely wooded, ahno'^t to the limits o{ perpetual frost ; while the Steppes of^ Itussiu and 
Asia, though under similar olimafie conditions, have little or no ivood, owing to ili(‘ir h<*ing 
supplied with little moisture. The equal distribution of mins is also important. It ^lioulil 
also bo remembertnl that the absence of rains, necessary for forest grow'th, does not interfere 
witli oixlinary cn^ps. In fact, most (Tops will succeed better wdth Ic'^^s rain tlian is necessary 
for most trec< to thrive, and in .some \ears there is ev(*u a gnMtcr suj>ply of rain in 
the Texas and Illinois regions than eastward. A consideration of tlie source of rains will 
explain w'liy prairies have their pn^sont limits. Coining north froin the (iiilf of Mexico, 
the moisture-hearing clouds arc carried more and imne eastward by the westerly ifiiuls, 
and as the greater part of the moisture is precipitated helbre reaching the Ohio, Kiver, 
the Illimns •region is deprivinl fnr many yeans of its due share of rains. The Te\aii 
region, lying considerably west of the lino of tracd of tli(»se gulf storms, has to dejwmd 
on less abundant sources of min. Now, as w'e go westward, the sup])ly raj)idly diminKhe.s, 
until in the prairie country proper it is entirely inadequate to the growth of trees, 
as w^ell as of many other cultivated products, and in some cases even grain and other 
herbage entirely disappear over vast tracts. From tin* great bend of tl]|^ Missouri 
northw'ard, however, there seems to be an impnwement in the country. OnJ tlio banks 
of that river, abovi* Fort Union, there is no long interval w'itbout trees, as there is 
furlluT south on nearly all the streams; and on the Sa.skutchewant there Uneven less. 

i • 

• In Iowa, I'or instance, it Ik calculated that every throe years not than S, 000, 000 tree# are planted, 
and that within considerably loss than lialf a dozr^n years the forest area has boon inrroasod by 25,000,000 trcfti. . 

t For which sec, inter aha (Vol. I., p. 239), Lord Southoek’s ''Saskatchewan** (W5), and Hind’s “Canadial$ 
Hod River Exploring Expedition ** (18,58). 
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TIic Diiturc.of the soil and oE the nnderlyiiigf rocks assists much in the aridity of 
the country; and wo, therefore, find that the line marking the junction of the 

carboniferous rocks of the Illinois region with the cretacdous and tertiary is a distinct 
limitation of many trees, as, indeed, rocks are elsewhere. Much more could be said 
on the same subject, but for our purposes it is sufficient to say that though different 
trees may* require, individually, different degrees of moisture, yet, at least, sixteen 

iuches of annual rainfall dutitig ike growing season are essential to the prosperity 
of a forest region. Thet- t facts are exemplitied in the regions between the Rocky 

Mountains and the Casca^ os. The eastern slope of the Rocky [Mountains, moistened 

by the rains <X)iidensed I’rom the moist breezes impinging on the lofty peaks, and 
also by the lucUing of their snows, is covered with trees. The same is true of the 
western slope. ;mJ here vegetation not unlike that of the Western Cascade Mountains 
makes its appearance, nilar jdiysical circumstances leading to similar organic products. 
As we go* further west, out of the influence of the Rocky Mountains, the country gets 
more arid, until, at length, a region is reached out of the influence of either the moisture 
of the Rocky or the Cascade ilouiitains. This causes the great desert belween these 
two range's. AVhen we cross the ('ascades we come into a region where the moist 
breezes of the Pacific reach. Accordingly, we find a dense forest stretching down to the 
shores of the gi*eat ocean, open lauds being the exception, and prairies only occurring 
of very limited extent, aud under loco^ conditions, with which the absence or presence 
of rain has little or nothing to do. Bui this i.s bringing us round to the point from 
whence we set out; aud Inning thus arrived at the starting point we may dismiss the 
vexed question of the origin t)f prairie'^, the most reasonable explanation of which I 
have adopted, though so unfortunate as to have a geologist of Professor Whitney's 
cniineuce in the opposite canip.^ Above all, I c<'ueidcr that the theory of Professor Hall, 
which attributes the treeless character to tlu finely couiininuled condition of the 
underlying siratii, especially the shales and limestones, is uutena])I(‘. It is too sweeping 
to supply even a plausible exjdaiiatnm applicabk in every case. Tn time, 1 believe, some 
parts of the Western j)rairics may .again be forcstinl. Settlers are beginning to plant trees 

.around their houses, and along the banks of the streams. Trees — it is a very familiar 
bit of knowledge — greatly alTccl rainfall. In Asia Minor, (j recce, Si»ain, Portugal, 
}|alta, India, parts of California, Australia, Switzerland, \ustria, South Africa — indeed, 
in flearly every country — the same finds have been nolii*cd. M ben forests arc eut down 
the rain Pj)ccdily runs over the surface, causing floods for a time, aud aridity fur long 
afterwards. Hence it is lookinl up ‘U as excellent f^Mtc ]>oliey to at once replant such 
deforested tracts, in order to incrt\‘ise and economise the showTrs which fall. This has 
been done in various countries with the l>est effeel.t In California it is always noticeil that 

* f?oo his pap(*r»— -now reprinted — iji the Ahtenenn U'^TO. The more ptiural vit.w h advocated 

and'illuBli'ati^l by Dr. CoopcT in ^‘Sniithsonirir» Uoport.*' 18, »8, pp. 2U» — J7‘), with (’om'itious in lh'pi*'‘t for 18G0, 
p. 438; Newberry ; “Tranflaelion of Iho American Assoemtion for the Promotion of SLicnce*' (Buffalo Moetinp;), 
1864; Iforatcr: ** MissiBsippi Valley *’ (1800), &c. 

^ t Markham: “Journal of Iho Royal Geographical S^K'icty/* Vol. XXXVT., p. ISO; Clegliom and Bidio: 
“Ploceedmga of tlio^Ro}^! Geographical Society/* Vol, Xlll., pp. 76-^82, Bolandcr: “ I'roccedings of tho 
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the fogs driving inland from the Pacific in\aiiably turn to ram when they coipe in contact 
with the gloat red uood forests on the coast. lienee^ sj)rings in or near the red 
woods are ne%cr in want of* a good supply of Mater, and owing to the same cause 
crops on the Coa^t range nio not liable to lad. The destriK'tion of forests in North-West 
America i5» controlicHl b) no law. In Washington Teiiitorj, and some other places, 
t‘ie State exacts a small mvalih in the shape of stinnpage/^ but beyond this there 
aic no regulations affecting the destruction of timbei. Indeed, a tree is looked upon 
as a natural enem\ — the si>oner destroyed the better A man in llie woods, in order 
to proNide a “baiklog"^ for his camp hie, wdl lell — without the sliglite^'t compunction— 
a noble pine, winch wtudd be the pride of an laigh^sh loicst, and the money value 
of which would CNeutually be groat. 

PlMIMK ANT) FoRI-sT TuTIR S\MTVk\ AsplCTs. 

The Wecitern man, with all his hard-lKMihil ‘‘hr* vxJiuss in most affairs of life, 
IS but a “ pig-headi*d^* sort of lelluw in some other things In the matter of a 
dwelling, and the sehctioii of a site foi it, he Ins no mcilium lie cither goes 
into one extreme or another, as ciicuinstaiucs load him or giin hmpfs him If he 
fixes Ills re&idorue m a woodcnl fountiv, hw whole ( in life is to slash and hew 
at the timber, until he ha" effeit(*d a ileanng lie the dimate over so warm, he cares 
nothing foi that. No shad) tiecs ta-t thtii M»<»hng iiiHiume" o\ei his j>icluie"(iue log (abm. 
The ^el} sight of a tue secnis an e\csorc to him, and llial hand) little Auicrtcaii axe of 
his— f'O diffiient fioin the luinbiou'i ahsuid, I lemish tool winch we so porsj&ituitly use 
in this couutrv — soon h< Ip" him t(» um>\»‘ the objnt <*£ Iin dislike. File, the augur, and 
blasts ot gunpower, assist, ami soon Ik ii is whit lie (hdiL*hts to si)l(»'^a iiglit « 5 mait elunce 
uv a cle.iiiii^ The ma\iui ot the Liinl of I)iinib*Mlvk( * hasnopla<e in his phdosophy 
—quite tin nweis . liom si*’e to sou the injumtiou desieiids, “ Bung ’em down, Seth, 
wdiy cumlwi tin \ the gr>uml'"' And at the same time, thi piaitnal effect of it is 
pointeil out 111 iho “ powutiil Imp’’ of pumpkins, <01 n, ‘ind sweet potatoes he can ^low 
in their plan* TIk icsiilt is, tint 111 a f < u \eais his lo^ < diin stands hlielteilcss from 
6 iinshiae and sl< rm , and tlie tisteles^^, giudih -j» unted iniiision, wliidi in coui’Se of jears* 
of piospeut\ repLifes the pionin r 'Shaiit\,” is eipullv hue tlie snnshine l)eatnig down 
upon it in sunnriei, and the wind howling through the seams between the eontn|(C;ted 
Imids 111 wintir On the other hand, let us suppo^* our fiicml ‘MiKatis” neai prauie land. 
Tlien he goes uito an opjmsite extieiue He Konnnonlv schds for his rc'^ultnce a position 
in a dense gro\e of timbei, when*, by the exdusion of sunbeinis, and alinOst of tfte 
atmospheie, .a continual dampness pi(\ads This w IieqmmtU in a low bottom, or on tlie 
banks of a stream Though ho has no intention of passing his life there, )et the fancied 
wealth of the timber region, its siijifTior value, as lie tliinks, over the prairie, decides 

• 

CMifcjnua Acadmr of Vol Tit (ISCfi) Wilton “Joninal of t'lc Koj a Goofttaphiid Sowety,” 

Vol XXXV, p .Ob «nl in nurntTOiui other 1(h< aaotkUo noiks, iihil. lu ( roumbio BrownN “ la 
Frame” (1875), the ^holo quortion la distuavd 

• “ Aj c he atickin* m a tree, Jock , it grows while )ou are alcepm* 
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his choice in favour of that position; and, neglecting the high, open, healthy prairie that 
spreads before him — sea-like in extent — a virgin soil, unsurpassed and all but inexhaustible, 
where in two years he might be the possessor of a rich farm, he seeks the immersion ot 
a dense and damp forest, where, with his poor cabin and his habits of life, liis exposure and 
hardships, combined with the atmosphere and the decaying vegetation, intermittent fever, 
or ague, i^ soon added to his other discomforts, and sets its pallid mark of emaciation on 



A nuan or nurFALOEa (Bisim Aiuti'imiiua) ox the ruAXuiE. 


the countenances of the family. Incarceration ma} be a term le-'s applicable to the 
dbnditjoii of a roving backwoodsma.. than any other, ami is especially unsuitable to his 
habits! I’ossibly the cabin you see bini in is the tbiiii or fourth he Inis built within the . 
twelve months, and a very slender motive would place him in a fourth before the ensuing 
winter. Labouring under no restraint, his activity is only Iwundcd by his own physical powers. 

has no ■veneration— no associations which bind him to a place. lie is, or was, alwajs 
•' calculating to move West.” Still he is incarcerated— shut from the common air— buried 
in the depths of a Ixmndless forest. The breeze of health never roaches these poor wanderers. 
They are all tall an'l pale, like vegetables that grow in a vault pining for light. They are 
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all of one pale yellow, without the sliy^htest tint of liealthful bloom. In peerin|if through a 
vast expanse of the backwoods, 1 have been so much striu'k ^^itll the effect that I fancy 
I could deteriniiie the colour of the inhabitants if 1 were ai)jn*ised of the dej)ths of their 
immersion ! and r/tr frmtj I couhl judge of tlic extent of the clearing if I saw the j>eople. 
The Idood is not supjdied nitli a j)io])cr dose of o\}gen, from their gloomy atmosphere, 
crowded with vegetation, growing almo>.t in the dark, or decomposing, and in*eitber case 
extracting from the air its \ital principle.* Nearly all of these luwv countries arc subject 
to ague W'hen the virgin soil is turned up. It is the chronic inaladj" of some districts, 
and IS really thouglit little of, thougli I cMiinot say I e\er met any of the citi/ens of the 
numerous “ Edens of the AVest who, likt^ Colonel diollop, was “ fe\ cr-proof, and likewise 
agnr/' On the contrary , in\ experience was that most of the citizens of a malaiioiis neighWir- 
hood found it eunvenicut to arrange their engagements in accordance with their “shaking 
days.’* Moat of tlicso primitive jx'oplo wert» rather surpriaed wdieu told that in laiylainl Iheir 
familiar trouble w'a a almost nnknowm. “No fiver — an' aguev ! would be the e\c*lamation ; 
“then I eariate the old eouiitr\ \s pretty well cleared. That s it, caji'ii. Mos* iiv the land \s 
taken up in your section, 1 re< kon If the country is swMmjiy, then the I rouble is miieli 
magnified. Those who ha\e seen the miserable sickl} W'ood-outfc*rs on the banks of* tlie 
Mississippi, where, aocoixling to ^lark Tapley, the toads are “ on the wisilin^ lisl,’^ will under- 
stand what T nu»an. AVhen the river rises, the farms of these cacheelie wretdus are generally 
flooded. A liumorous writer, who in this case* sciuvcdy exaggerates, dc'scribes at this 
season “era/y rail-fences sticking a foot or two alnive the water, with one or two jean-clad, 
<jhiny-r4wkcd, j ollow'-fac(*d male miscrables roosting on the lop mils, elbows on knee-., jaw^s in 
hand, grinding toliaeeo, and discharging the result at Heating chips through ( rex ices left by 
lost milk teelli ; while the rest of the family and the.few farm animals w'cre huddled together 
in an empty xvood Hat, riiling at hiT inooiing-, close at hand. In this Hat boat tin* family would 
have to cook and cat and -.leep for a lesser or greater number of dajs (or probabix weeks), until 
the riviT should fall two or three feet, and lot them get luek to their log c.ibin and their chills 
again — chills being a mei<ifid proxision of an all-wise Proxidence to cMiablo them to take 
exercise xvitliout exertion And ibis sort of watery eam]>ing out xxas a thing xvhich these people 
were liable to be treaied to a couple of times ax car — by the Dt^vnilier rise out of the Ohio, 
and the June rise out of the ]\Ii'-sismj,pi. And yet these xxcre kindly dispensations, for they 
at least enabb‘d the poor tilings to ris(» fioin the dead now and then, and look upon life xxdion 
a steamboat xx-ent bx. Tliey appre( ialed ilie blessing, too, for fhey spread tlieir mouths #inTl 
eyes xvnlc open, and made the most of these fU'cision^. Noxx' what ro///// tliese bcrnglitecl 
creatures find to do to keep from dying of the ‘ blues ^ during the loxx'-xvater season This 
refers e.speeially to tin* !Mis«issip]H, ami the reader can jmt the sketch to its diseredit'xvhcn, in 
a later chapter, we have occasion to say something about that mighty rix'cr, xvhi<^, in its 
latter end, is woi*se than at its beginning. The priirie lias, hoxx^exTr, none of these difbwbacks* 
It is a glulsomc*, healthy home for man. Iii these biwzy exp.ins(*s the traveller ^els free, 
lie expeneneeb a sense of escape from the trammels of his jxtst life, whatever they i|iay have 

• Birb ck * Xotf 8 on lUinow,” &c , p. 138 U seq. Bradford • “ Notes on iho XorthAVeet or Upper Villoy of thfl 
Missibsippi,’* p. li)8. 
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been, and sense of rejuvenescence rarelj experienced under any other circumstances. A 
new world seems to have opened itself before him, iu wliicli he has, at least, an ec^ual chance 
with the rest of his kith and kin. And just as lie who has lived on the bosom or by the shores 
of the ocean cannot be satisfied with green fields and babbling l>rooks^ so a child of the prairie, 
or one who has learned to love its vast ness and wandered over its curu-ooveretl fields, can never 
leave it wiHiout easting a lingering glance behiixl, and hoping in his heart that his lot will 
lead him there once more. Tt is no w'ondcr that men sell oul and go West. It is no wonder 
that those whom tortunc is pushing to the wall in older comiiiiinities escape to find solace for 
their woes in the solitude of the plains. They feci that man is iu closer cornmnuion wdth 
nature there than elsewhere, and that his neighbour has no rii»ht and wnll have no inclination 
to bring with him the restraints and w'oes of towns and capitals. This is sentiment, of course, 
but that is the nature of the sentiment begotten of the jikiins.* After travelling on the 
prairies for days at a stretch, one feels that the world is not so narrow' as w'o tJiink it is after 
toiling tbtough one little valley after another, never s(unng nu)rc than half a mile ahead. The 
imprc'^sion is the same that strikes one after .sailing dai’ after day on sea, out of sight of land. 
On the bcus of grass and of w'ater w'c ai>pri»ciate as w'c can nowhere else Gdthe^s words, when 
lie ask"^ — 

To Hparo for \i amli'i int;, is it 

'riut the uild IS made so m ido : ” 

At one time the only inhabitants of the Far Western j)rairies were the buffalo and its 
hunters. Xow' the biiflalo is disajiiicaniig, or is getting year by year more and more eireum- 
soribed,t and the Indian is following it. lii 1718 the herds of bi&on and other animals 
w'as so groat along the Ohio Ki\ or, that tnivellers were often obliged to discharge their 
guns to clear a passage. Boone and his associates found buffalo more abuiulant in Kentucky 
and Tennessee than tiny ^'ever had seen cattle lu the settlerneiit".’^ This w'us as late as 17^0. 
The indiscriminate, reckless slaughte*. has been go i g (ai, until now the buffalo (p. 85) has 
retreated far beyond the Mississijipi. There the in.i'- htc is still in ]^^ogress. From the time 
w’hcn the w'hite settlors first in\ad(Kl its haunts to the pnsent day, thou’^auds lia\e been killed 
anntmlly in iniM ailed sport, while of many thousands more onh the tongue, or utlier choice 
morsels, has been saved, the <'arcasc being left entire as food for the wolves, and other wdld 
beasts, or to poison the air by j>utrcfaetion. At other times, they have been slaughtered 
by hundreds, and even by hundreds of th^nisands, in a single year, for their 
hides alone. Rindi has not only’ l>e<'n the ease iu late years on the plains of Kansas, 
but during the last century was practised east r the Mississippi, fnmi Kentucky to Mestorn 
Pennsylvania, so many being sometimes killed in s*agle localities that their murderers 
would be driven away from the imiiicdiate seono of slaughter by the cflluvia arising from 
the remains of their defenceless victims. The same is true of the various sj*ceies of deer, 
and of almost every other animal, the slaughter of which could afford jirofit, amusement, 
or gratification of any sort to man. The extermination of the Indians has been almost 
as* rapid. The whole route over which the Pacific ItailroaJ now' runs is dotted with the 

• 8t. John ; “ Th^Sea of Mountains,” Vol I , p. 50 (1877^. 

f Alien: ** The Builalo" (Memoirs of the Museum of Compaiutivc Anatomy , Cambridge, U.S.) 387C. 
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graves of the early pioneers and their enemies. The Platte is to the America^ almost os 
classic ground as the Tiber is to the Euroi>ean. Tlie one is redolent of the early history 
of the New World — the other of that of the Old. The wild men — white and red — are 
giving place to hordes of l^astern emigrants, who are covering the land; and where only 
a few years ago were Indian wigwams, towns are springing up along the line of the 
great Trans-Continental llailroad. 



JJIATIO.N OF ni£ rACiriC HAIL WAV AT OMAHA. 


CHAPTER V. 

The ILvtted States: Wyoming; The Wondetil.vnd of America. 

Op Wyoming^ after the account we have already given of the prairies, little :n^d bo 
said. It is 350 miles long from east to west, and 280 miles from north to sodth. Its 
area is 93,107 square miles, or 59,588,180 acres, of which very few are improved. In 
1870, indeed, only 338 were. The country is in general mountainous, and composes high 
level plaiiii. The Pacific Railroad runs through it. It enters the Laramie Plains by a 
pass 8,202 feet in height, and crossing these prairies, which arc on an average TfoOO feet 
high, to Bitter Creek, attains, at the watershed at Benton, near Bridgets Pass, a Eei^t of | 
7,534 feet. Two hundred miles west, the Wahsatch Mountains are reached, and passed 
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at an elevation of 8/271 feci, when the lino (Icn^giuIs the Wehcr and Ikho Canons to Salt 
Lake Valley, The Laramie Plains wa*^ lon<;- a hatlling’-g'iound of the iiidians, Ileie they 
frequently made a stands and disjiuted the rij^ht ot way* to the rail\vay-malvcr=!. The 
point at which the railway passes the mountains is the small \illaoo of Sheiman, but the 
traveller is uneonscioiis of it. lie is even disippointed. lie see& nothing but a number 
of mud anc^ sand-hills, and eau scanelv realise that this is the Rurninit of the Rorky 
Mountains. Yet, if he attempts e\crtion, he speedily discovers that the atmosphere is 
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-entirely rarifiod. He feels luj^liter and bru^hter, ami evorv'tlnnfif secm«; in flearcr relief 
than irf the valWs. The line enteis I^cho Canon soon after pa^^sin^f over Dale's Bridge, 
a fine woik spanning over a stin>ondous height. This iM)int is neail} 1,000 miles from 
Omaha (p. SS). “Before leachiug that citvV' wiites Mr St. John, “he has (ravelled 402 
miles from Chicago, through a couutiv of cullr u»xl jirurie, and tint has been succeeded 
by da}s and nights of rolling jiraiiie, and level plains, the gi eater part of which has Wen 
wild as when the waters fust receded id gave birth to the land, riltecu hundred miles 
of prairie m its different forms and stages have a<*eu^tomed the e}e and mind to a land 
of pasturage and corn-fields. Then, with onlv a little prepaiation, one darts into a valley 
from vv'bich the mountains rise in diverse piecipitancy on either side. On the south side, 
their, face, though serratc^tl by numerous little gullevs <ut by tlic melting snow, and rocky 
throughout, is com{Kirativoly smooth when placed vvithm a field of sight that takes in the 
mvposite side of the pass, and bevond receiving an occasional glance they are forgotten 
rad unnoticed by the •many, 
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It is north of the canon thsil all eyes arc directed as the cars move slowly throuffh. 
It is not the hei^lits. of the pieei}>itou» cliffs that give them grandeur^ for though they are 
high they are below the snow* level, and not higher than, if so high, as the more sloping 
mountains oj>j> 0 '>ite. But the} have thrust themselves forward in bold, bright red bluffs and 
promontories without vestige of plant or soil, their faces \aried by caves and wcatbor-w'orked 
indentations and sinuosities; pitted into evtraordinary irregularities by the storms of ten 
million seasons, ami ca}>j)ed h} rueks of fantastic shape, that in one instanoo look like a 
sentinel on duty, in aiiolher like the bastion at the angle of a fortress, in another 
like the prow of a ship, ami so, throughout the length of the valle}, eviT presenting 
on the summit of the inoiintain, or on some ledge or jicak of its hold rod face, 
an exaggerated lineage of some familiar form.” The train runs tlirongh this picturesque 
pass ill a few hour&, and enters Weber Canon, which is as beautiful if less wondrous 
strange than that wdiieh lies in such close companionship to it. It is }>ractieally 

the commencement of that Mormon land which we have left. It is the long funnel 
through w’hich we enter the beautiful valley of the same name, entirely sinTouuded by 
high siiuw-moltled peaks of "^The Hookies.” Wyoming is drained on tlic soiiih-cast. hy 
the north branch of the Platte, while the Yellow'stone, rising in the Yellowstone Lake 
(p. 80) and its branches, Hows through the eastern and northern parts. In the south-west is 
the head stream of tlie Gr(H?ii River (p. 5ti), wdiich rises in the angle made liy the Wind River 
and Wahsatoh Mountains, near the sourcf* of the Lewis River and the headwaters of the 
greater Missouri. The <*limatc of Wyoming is, owung to its el(‘vation, c(dd. No gram will 
ripen; but, on the other hand, tlie grass U always frc'-h, and accordingly stoi^ is largely 
reared, wool to the extent of *50,000 lbs. being produced, wliilt* the Sw^ei Wate»* Riggings 
have yielded on an average 50,000 dollars /jrr a)inHhi. There arc extensive mines of 
tertiary c<»al, ami no doubt in time useful rnetdls will be discovered, so that Wyoming, 
though it is hardly likely ever to be u comjietitor of Cedorado, or even of Montana or 
Dakota, may attain a greater j)opiilation than 10,000. The Indians in the territory are 
the Shoshones and Bannaeks. They are mostly peaceable, though in 1S7G there was a 
good deal of ill blood stirred up amongst them by the Mormons. Tlicsc polygamous 

saints ” started a propaganda among the Indians, holding out, among other indiioemenfs 
to the aborigines, that, as they were the ^Sdiosen people,” they should inherit the 
"Gentiles^” houses wlien they were driven out of the country. Instantly an uinvonted 
desire to be baptised, or “ washed,” as the Indians called it, seized on the natives. A 
Mormon bishop stood up to his waist in water all day long washing” bis unsavoury 
converts. His zeal ri'^ulted in nothing, for beyond the iinwonteil ablutions the Indians 
had not the most remote notion of wdiat it was all about, and having rceeived their 
presents they returned to tlie agency. Still for a long time afterwards they looked upon 
the rite as a something which alwolvcd them from the consequences of their Jiets. When 
caught in such familiar peccadilloes as horsc-stoaling op petty theft generally, they would 
assume an air of great dignity, and indignantly reply to the soft im[>eachtnont, 
good Mormon; me heap wash!” 
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The Wonderland of Amlihca. 

We have lingered long iii tlie We^t. Wo must linger yot a while longer. The 
Eastern States with thoir teeming industries are still before us, and the Soulhj yet 
smarting under the rceollcetion of the lost cause, is close at hand. Still a steam-engine 
or a plough is (^Jy a steam-engine (»r a plough all tln» world over. One industry is 
much the same as another industry, whether it be in Kurope or America, and after a 
country has been settled up for a c(‘ntury it ceases to have nniny characteristics heyond 
those with which nature has aln^axly su]>plied it. Accordingly the Eastern States, so often 
described and so accessible, will have what may be thought unduly small space devoted 
to ^hem compared with that which the wiW lands wcht of the Mississippi Iiave had. 
Tlju hetter-known and more civilised portions of the Western Continent are uninteresting 
so far as their scenery goes. Excepting the lovely Hudson, the l)eaiitiful Lake George, 
the mountainous districts of New England, of Virginia, and other spurs and off^^hoots 
of the All(‘ghanies, 1 (piite understand Lord Dunraven thinking the eountry between 
the Aru‘g|jj'ii.s and ^'the ilockos^' flat, dreary, and iiinuviling. Excee<lingly graceful is 
the maize i>lant when ifs silken tassels droop in the hot suiwhiiie amid the dark green 
covering leaves. Yet the eye wearies of interminable corn-llelds, bounded by untidy and 
tortuous snalv^'-fences. Nothing is more vulgar-looking and unkempt than recently- 
cleared lai^l. The face of Nature, whom of the beauty of its natural covering, loj>ks 
mean and dirty; and as, comparod with its appearanoo when clothed in the forest, 
resembles the contrast behveen a man’s (uuntenance wdnm di'^figurcd by a coarse stubby 
grow’th of a week old, and the same when a(Iornt*d with the soft flowings of a 
jiatriarchal lieard. Blackened stumps stand tliickl}’ in tlie foreground amid ro(ks and 
weeds, and the forest seems to huddle itself bac » out of reach of the fatal axe. The 
beauty of nature is destroyed, and is not succeeded Iiy the artificial beauty of civilisation.’^ 
The plains are charming from their vastncss, th.ir glorious sunsets, and ex(jui^itcly delicate 
covering; but though fasciiiatiiig at first, and always pliM'^ing, they cease after a time to 
•charm*. I cannot, howtwer, eoincule in the opinnui of tlie pleasant writer whom T have quoted, 
that they are incxprossibly sad and iiiuurnfnl ” The great attribute of the wilder parts 
of the continent is the stupendous <?cale i»u which evervlhing is found. Rivers are great, 
plauis are great. The mountain peaks, if not b«nutiful like the much smaller ones of the 
Alps, are yet high ; the lakes are seas ; tlie forcbl jungles stivtidios for hundreds and hundreds 
of miles. Even the bo-called Rock;, Mountains extend the whole length of the continent, 
and ill some places are oOO or <*00 miles wide, and compri',e important ranges dividing 
groat and fertile jilains, and containing important valleys. As for tlie defiles which the 
currents have sawn out for themselves, they arc simply unparalleled in any other part 
of .the world. The canons of the American rivers stand 

Lord Dunravru, to wdiom, as well as to Profe>sor Hayden, T have mneh pleasure in 
ackuQcvlcdgiDg myself indebted for much of what follows, gives so excellent a coffj) (Voeil 
^of the region in the centre of America wdiich affords the fine.st scenery, that though 
it has already been briefly sketched in connection wdth the geography of the country, I 
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cannot omit quotniq: it* — 'Tonipnsecl/^ writes tliw hu'Iy traveller, in the territories- 
of Montana ami W\omini^ thv»e is a le^ioii wIikU contains all the pecuHaritios ot the 
continent in a remaikal)le ^leL^iee, and wlu(‘li, inou*o\er, is exeeediuirly luterefltiiij^, on 
account of it^ ^ciiieri, it-, ^e ‘ijrapliv , its inineralo^v , and its spnrt. Althouyli the altittides 
are not so hii^h as in other parts ot the (ontincnt, it nuy he truthfiillv eallod ^he summit 
<ir apev of Amoiiea. 'riierc tiio watcis iKnv in all diiceiioiis, north, sontli, oa^it, and west. 
There it is that i>roat rners rise, iiinning throiii^h o\er\ clime, from •|)erpt*tual snow»’ to 
tropical he it. On the one side i^-lance the currents destined to niin£fle ivith the tepid waves 
of the CJulf of iloMco, on the other, iij) the lapids, leap tin' salmon ascending from the 
distant water*- of tin* l*aoi(ic Ocean. It is the ijeo<^r4i])lneal ci'iitre of Nortli America. It is 
essentialK Mhe (in at llniJo.* Itoanumj at will through tlie trackless wastes tliat compose 
and surround this r giuu are to he found the host representatives of the fast-\aiiisHn^ 
aboriginal race. J3\ the groat bend of the Yellowsltun' are grouped the t.ill lodges of the 
gigantic Crow’S, men iA siv feet four or five inches in height, w'lth long hair reaching in 
heavy plaits to tlieir knees. From Idaho come parties of Bannacks, great raisers of stock, 
and traders in hor-es Pend d^Oroilles, (Iros Ventres, Flatheads, Bloods fp. 71), and Piegans, 
warlike Blackfeet, Assinaboines, and Sioux, wander through the hunting-gnuimls, seeking 
their meat from (rod, stealing horses, hunting, ami wrarnng upon one another in something 
like their natural freeilom. Some of these are very hostile to tin' pale-faecs, and niinli to he 
dreaded, like the well-armed and numerous Sioux, or, as they st\lc themselves, Dakiitas (p. 73^, 
others are ti’i“ndly U) tin* whites, like the Crow'^, Snake-^, Bannacks, and their kinflrotl tribes, 
A few’, sn<‘li as Nez Per<*es and Bannacks, art' somi-t iMli&cd, cultivating a little litnl, and 
rearing horses au<l <*attlc, possessing farming inipleincnts, and using m war or for the 
chai-e the newest fashion in repeating iiHes, and the latest thing out in revohing justols 
Others, such iis Blukhet and Absmabtmie-, aic priiniti\e and iinstqdiistuatctl, depending 
in a great mea-ine upon tlieir aiifient weipon-., the bow', tin* Iaiu*e, and the dub, and 

subsisting tnlircK l)\ tin* diisc — w’andtueis win) ha\c their homes far to the north in 

British territoi x Jn lln> saint* r« gioii are still to be found givat iiords of wapiti — injl)lcst 
rcpicsciitatiics of the d<*er tube, and soon to be nnnibeied among things of tin' past. In 

the sw-anijiv ilafs, annuig old bcaier dams, where willow s and aldeis grow’, or among the 

thickest groies of loiiiig liis, still linger the largest of existing elk*-, the niooso. Poor 
C fircu<t // 4 yv ' xour iingamlv form has an old time look about it. \our very appearjinOe 
scorns out (A kteping with the present day. The smoke of the chimney, the s*)uiid of the 
axe, are surcU, though slow’ly, eneroaching r i jour wild domains. The atmqisphcrc of 
oMlisallon is death to you; and, in spite of jour exquisltclj’ keen senses of emell add 
hearing, you, loo, will soon have to be placed in the category of things that fiiave been. 
In the vallcjs arc lx>th the white-tail and black-tail deer. On the little prairies, open 
glades, and sparscl\-woode<l slope^, grazes the small mountain bison or Iniffalo, Whose race 
has also nearly vamslu*d from the scene ; and not far distant are to be found hcifils of bis 
congener, the great bison of the plains;* for down in the Judith basin lie the hunting- 
grounds where the (Vows go every summer and winter in search of the prairie buffalajj, 


• This on*' U only a rttce of the othor Both arc the Bi$on Amet icanui, * 
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In summer^ they kill them for their flesh, in winter they utilise their skins to make 
robes and houses for themselves. I’roDjf-horn antelopes, tlie only s|»eeiinen of the si)eeies 
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on tho continent^ and the only known variety in tlio world that carries a branching 
4hom *(Plate VI., Vol- I.), are very numerous on the plains and foot-hills. Clear against 
tiie sky-linOj standing on some jutting crag, may not unfroqucntly be seen the ma$si\e, 
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stately outline of a bighorn, or mountain s^beop,* a near relation to tlie moudon or argali; 
and far up in the wildobt fa&luesses of the range, among untrodden ])eaks, wild goats, t 
distantly allied to the Eastern ibex, have their iiiaeee«.iible abode. If this last be not 
suflieient, and it is to be eonsidered that an clement of danger is necessary, iim sportsman 
will bo glad to learn that nowhere, save perhaps in Southern California, will he be more 
likely to cneounter fV.vi/.v horribi/is (the grizzly bear). If he lias ever pursued or been 
pursued by that unpleasant beast, he will be gratilied to learn that,* as a rule, pine- 
trees are numerous and not ditlieull to climb/' 

Every year the wilds of America get more circumscrilied, and though there will be always 
localities impossible to cultivate, and without attraction to settlers, the^ slK)ts will not bo the 
fertile valleys and prairies of the We^t. One year nothing is heard in om of tbe<e solitary jilaeos 
save the barking of foxes, the dismal howls of eayotes, or the coughing" of deer. Hext 
summer, when the hunter, oblivious of eventh — the Jlip A au AVinkle of twelve months — arrives 
he finds that wheal-fields have t.ikeii the place of the bufl‘alo grass, and the silky tassels of 
maize w^ave where only a short time previously rank weeds or ihiekets of reeds grew; and 
if he eorae^ back still later be will hear the wliirr of the Ibresliing maebine, or witness 
the citizens of some mushroom town, with a high-sounding name, as.sembled to eolehrute 
the Fourtli of July, and listen patiently while some local (U'afor drawls out that famous 
declaration in wdiicli such hard (Kings are said of (ieorge. King of (rreat Britain," and 
his subjects who thought with him. One of these few' Ihorouglily wild regions is that 
which has been called the ^'Wonderland of America,^' from the fact of its contain iug so 
many natural objects of int<*rost. It is situatcnl in the rtgiou w'D have sketched in Lord 
Diinravcn's W’ords, but is principally in the territory of AA’yoniing. Here the rnit^Hl States 
(lovefnraent have set fiside an extensive trad a< it "national park," and, looking forward 
to the time when the eountr\ w'ould be more deiistdy po])nlalcd tlian now, ha\e reserved 
it from settlement. The region is usually called the " rpp(»r and Lower Fire Hole Basin," 
or the "(fcyscr Basin," or more coTnprelieiK«.iv»dy the ‘‘ rj>p(T Yelh>w'st<»nc rouulry/' The 
area of the reservation is bquarc mile-; and, roughly 5‘])eaking, it is contained \v*\jthiu 

the meridians of 111)® and 111® w^'st longitude, and U'-' and 15® north latitude. Its 
general elevation is aljouf 0,1)01) fed above the sea h*vel, w’liilc the wmU of moiihtains 
which surround it on every side attain a height of from J 0,000 to L’,000 feet. Frosts 
oceur every night in almost every month in Hu* year, so lliat agriculture is out of tli© 
(piestion. Indeed, in much of Montana this is al&o the case. At Deer T^rulge (t,05t ?eet 
above the sea), two years ago the sipiirrels went into w'iutcr quarters on the 12th of 
August, and snovv fell on the ISth of the same month. • 

Aliist of the rocks being V(*l< anie, mines arc not likely to be tliseovcrefl, so that ip setting 
it aside as a national park the Government were ntit depriving flic people of anytb^g which 
e(»uld he of much value to them commercially. But though in the eyes of the farmers or 
miner.s a worthless function, the " Wonderland " is, perliajis, the most interesting district on the 
American continent. Its scenery is not so nmgnifieent as that of the Vosemitc Valley (Vol. 

* Orii monfnnff (Cnvin). 

t Jplori^rui moHtmus (HicliarJson). 
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I., p. 319, and " llaccs of Mankind, Vol. I., p. 29), but it does not depend for 
its attractiSns on this alone. The remains of volcanic activity in this basin arc amung^ 
the most remarkable in the whole world. ^^The Mammoth Hot Springs of Gardiner^s 
River, and lx)th geyser basins, are situated in it. Entombed in its forests, at a height 
above the sea of 7,7SS feet, lies a large and lovely lake, which is, w'ith four cxceiitions,* 
the highest lx)dy of w’ater of any considerable si/e in the world; and in the snow that 
falls upon its summits arc born four of the largest rivers of the continent. On the north 
arc the sources of* the Yellowstone ; on the west, those of the three forks of the Missouri ; 
to the south-west and south r^e the springs of the Snake and Gn'cn Rivers, the former 
gaining the North Pacific [as a tributary of the Columbia], the latter finding its way 
to the Gulf of California [as a tributary of the Colorado]; and lastly, in the south, 
head the numerous branches of Wind River. Thus it is, as auctioneers would say, a 
in<)pt desirable park-like properly; and if Government had not promptly stopjied in, it 
would have been pounced on by speculators, and the beauties of nature, disposed of to 
the highest bidder, Avould have been retailed at so much a look to generations of future 
travellers.^^f We have figured some of the localities and other features of the Wonder- 
land/^ niough these sketches (pp. SO, 93, 96, 97) must stand in the place of any extended 
doscriptioi;, we ma} append a few words explanatory of some of the more interesting 
of the places mentioned. 

The Mammoth Hot Springs ou Gardiner^s River (p. OC) are the remains of the 
gigantic volcanic fires that shook the whole of this region at one period in its history- 
The springs are calcareous, and vast quantities of lime are deposited from them. Many 
invalids (lo<*k to tin* springs, the* w’aters from whic*h are conveyed into rough wooden 
troughs, which in a short time become coated with a fine smooth marble-like enamel 
derived from the springs. a\ii area of about two miles is occupied by the calcaroDus 
deposit from these springs^ and in some cases oven the trunks of dead trees are standing 
in six or eight feet of this material, the accu .» lation of which gives a strange weird 
aspect to the whole of the di'strict. The temperature of the springs varies from 91^ Fah. to 
200.9'“ Fall., and their elevation above the sea Iwel is 6,779 feet. Lime, silica, ferric oxide, 
alumina, anil a trace of soda ami m.igno^ia, arc the materials shown by analysis to enter into the 
composition of these hot sjirings. The only other similar spectacle equal to these is said to he 
found in the hot .springs of Tc Tarata and Otukapuarange of New Zealand, where similar 
•terraced fountains are found. At these springs there are, however, fine geysers, which 
are not found at the Mammoth Hot Springs "The central spring merely bubbles con- 
stantly, and tlie overflow of water fnun it is moderate, and docs not varj'' much in the 
•quantity at different times discha. Enormous geysers have, how'ever, to all ajipear- 


• Th(‘8f* rxooptioiw aio Tuko** Titti<ao,% in Poiu, .wil XTws in Br»lo\n, wliich art* ro*!prc lively 12,S71 and 
above wn b‘Vil; and 1. ik«'s in.ai 3 .isaiowuk ind Uikas TjiI in Thilxt, both of which lio at the 
elevation of 1.5,000 foot. In the T’nitocl St*itcs, howovor. arc* Mnill l.iko*^ at *i higher ilov.ition than. \cllowston<j 
Inko. For instanc*'^ Twin l<akos, (\»lor.ido, are situatod at the lunmht of 9,357 feet; Oalvim's, in the same State 
at 8,821 foet ; and Lewis, in Wyomini? itself, at 7,882 foet. 

\ Dunravon: “'Hio (treat Divide” p. 15. In this woik will be found the best general accoui^ of this 
o^untiy, and tho route! to it. 
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ance, at one tmic exibteJ on Gaulmei*^ Ri\tr but they are now sibut. The lellowsUuio 
Falls X!> another of the slights of ‘MVomleilaml ^ ^\ heio the \tllo\v stone Kiver lea\es 
the lake of the same nini(\ it (lows m a ceiUuu cuireut until it loaches the 

mountain*?, uliuh oppose its pas^i^e to the noith It then, to uie bonl I)uiiia\en% 
\vor(l<?, ''jMuforins a bOties of ^^ul^a^tl<s over rapuK, caMade^, ami wateifalls if 
exercisinjf its niusdes and sinew-., inepirinj^ itsell and ^vtlini,^ ^tiein^fli for the mighty 
effort bv«' whidi it t«ns a pas^a^e tliious^h the j^ianUe flinks ot the laiige. A mi<fhty 
effoit, trnlv, or lallier a \ast cvpeuditme of force, has been eiiiplo}el in dealing the 


:F'l • 
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Giand Canon, a rent in tlie mountains o\er twenty miles long and of vast depth fp O'}) 
‘Whore the nxor euteis the eanon the sides arc from 1,2(10 to 2,000 feet high, and further 
down they rise to a greater altitude, an altitude winch has never been determined, for tlie 
depth of that clnism has not been oxplorerl or trodden by luiman foot/^ 

Both the Falls of the Yellowstone are caused by basaltic d^kes or walls, whicht 
traverse the iock<? at right angles to the course of the stream. Tiie falls arc neither very 
high nor \ cry romantic, but still they ha\e a certain strange beauty of their owm-^e-^^a wild 
loveliness peculiar to them — and what they lack in volume, power, and general grandeur 
is ampl} atoned for in the pre-eminently distinctive cliaract^^r of the scenery al>oat tibcm, and 
by the lavish display of colour and sti-ange forms of strat fication which distingi|iish their 
surroundings. The scene is bo solitary, so utterly desolate, the colouring is so startling 
and novel, the fantastic shape of the rock so strange and weird, that a glamour of 
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enchant men pervades the place, which, though indelibly impressed upon my mind, is yet 
quite impossible to describe,'^ and the falls are in reality a series of falls, the highest cascade 
being 397 feet. At ^‘Crater Hills are hot sulphur springs, and near by this two 
buttes,^' of 150 to 170 feet respectively, \»liich give the name to the locality. These 
mounds are composed of faloareoub deiiosit, impregnated with iron and sulphur. The water 
in the bpriags also eontaiiib a considerable amount of sulphuric 
acid. At IVJ^ud Springs are some geysers, which cast up mud ^ 

and water about twenty or thirty feet high, or *sometiim‘s as 
high as forty feet; but beyond this fact do not difEer greatly - -* 

from any other geysers of the kind. The river close by is full 
of trout of a largo size and fine ipiality to look at. B 
tliey arc full of insects, not only in the intestines but in the 
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flesh also. From tlic scars on the outside of the iish, it would scorn as if the insects ate their 
way completely through the muscles and when theNO get the upper hand of the trout he 
usually •becomes ''a lanky, dull-coloured, ugly-looking brute.^' The puwalenee of those 
parasites seem due to the w'armth of the w^atcr, or to the j)rt'sence of the minenil sub- 
stances m solution. For it is remarkable, as the author w’hom 1 have so fivquenlly quoted 
remarks, that whereas a trout entirelv free from them is almost unknown above the falls, 
he never heard of a wormy fish being taken below them, or c\en between the Upper and 
Lower Cascades. The Lower Fire Hole Basin is another remarkable place in the National 
I\| 9 rk, though not ecpial to the upper one w’c have already noted, and from wdiich it is 
separated by a low divide. Still there arc in it a great number of geysers exhibiting 
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an infimto varieiy of fine struct nre, api>eariince, au<l size, ^^somc small^ some largOj 
meriting almost to be called litllo lake'?, and containing vast volumes of boiling water; 
others more cracks or tisisurcs'in the Mirface, oceasionally ejecting air or liquid, like the 
diminutive pulling-holes one meets with on the sea-shore/' Sometime's it is silica or Hint 
that is depositcil ; at other times in»u, or silica and iron together, mixed in some cases 
with sulphur also. Old springs arc licre constantly d\ing out and new ones sj>ringing 
into life, and pine-trees standing near springs, coated with deposit, and yet in full 

life, show' that the outbreak of these springs must be something of very modern 

date. Niimei-ous bare patehes in the foivsi indicate where si)rings and geysers once 
have been, and in many little lakes or jmuuIs arc buried tin* remains of extinct 

goysera^. There are also various mud v’olcanoes in this banm. Tlie l''iro Hole Jliver 

flow's through the basin. Its w’ators are warm, and nnich appreciated in cold wcatlier by 
flocks of geese and ducks. The whole of the river sales are “ hom*\ eoml>cd and pitted 
with springs, poud^. and mud-i>ots furrow'od with boiling streams, gashed with iissiircs, 
and gaping with chasms, from v\huii issue hollow rumblings, as if great stones- were 
rrdling round and round, or lier<‘e, angry snarls and roars. The ground sounds lu»IIow' 
underfoot. The trnck winds in and iuit among lades that puff sulphur flames or .squirt 
water at vou; by great <‘a\erns that reverberate bidcously, and }awn to s\\ull(»w' joii up, 
borso and all; crosses boiling streams wliieh How over bods comp(v«ed i»f a hard crust, 
coloureil yellowr, green, and red, and skirtoil by great cisterns of boiling, bubbling, seething 
water. The crust feels as if it might break Ihrougli at any moment ami drop >oii into 
fire and Hames benealb, and animals tread gingerly ujxm it. \ou jniss a tiMuslucenl lovely 
l>ool, and are nearly pitched into its hot azure dejahs by vonr mule, which vudLally shii's 
at a v\hite puff of steam inalicioiusly spiften in its face ihrougli a mimile fissure in (lie 
path. You must ncc‘<ls examine into that ragged-moutluHl (*a\ern, and start back with 
more agility than grace to OscajK? from a sudden Hood of hoi water, wliieh spitefully, 
and without warning, gurgles out and wets vou through. The air is full of subdued, 
slrniige noises — distant grumblings as dissatisfied ghosts, faint slirieks, satirical groans, 
and Hubtcrrancan laughter — as if of imprisoned devils, though evceiKlingdy wiicoiii- 
fort able, were not beyond being amused at seeing a froli victim ajqiroach. You fancy 
you can hear the nittle of the loom, the whirl of wlieels, the clang and clutter of 
machinery; and the impression is borne iijKm the miml that you are in the mamifae- 
turing depart ment of Infenin, wbi*re the skilled hands and arti/jiiis, dooim‘d to^ Bard 
labour, are crnploved. 1 can compare it only to one's fesdings in an iron fouiwlry, whore 
one exper-ts every moment to .st<»j» on a piece of hot iron, to Ix' run through the stomach 
by a bar of white glowing metal, to be mistaken for a pig iiiid east licadlong intb a 
furnaec, or be in some otluT way burned, scalded, ol* damageil.*' 

In tliis valley is also the Castle (icyser, which siK>uts to an elevation of aji least 250 
feet, with a roar like the sound of a storm driving tlie wild waves against the cliffs 
added to this, w’hich can only be compared to the dirieking of the slenbi-pi|tes of 
many steamers blowing off. There is another geyser known as ^^Ohl Faithful,’^ beejanse 
it plays regularly every three-quarters of an hour. It throws a column to a height jpf 
from 100 to 150 feet, but though a fine geyser, it is not to be compared to tho '^Coslle.'' 
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The will play for an hour and twenty iiiinutt^s, all the time throwing^ up a 

column of water to the height of 110 feet. There are numerous others, but as they are 

all similar in kind, thoiif^h not in d(‘<^ee, we may omit. noticing^ them by name. 1*he 
borders of the Firo Hole llivcr, and its conllucnt Iron Spring Creek, and a great part of 
the plain enclosed by these two streams, ^^are dotted in all directions by mud pemds, 
solfatara^, tinaroles, warm pools, boiling springs, and the remains of many extinct geysers 
of considerable size.'^ The still, deep, rpiict wells are very lovely. They are cirdular basins 
fifteen or twenty* feet acro^^s, and fifteen to ‘^ixty Feet in depth, filled with exquisitely 
transparent water. The ground which siirriiunds thes(‘ basins slopes very gently Ixick 
from the brink by an incli to three or four inches in height at a time. The etlgt's of 
these stejis are carved into a series of semi-ar(*hes, and adorned with mouldings of pearly 

heads, ranging in colour from a dull white to a <*oral pink. Tin* rim of the ba'^in is 

contoluted and gathered in, into a system of irregular eiirv4*s, scalloped and headed. The 
interior is* of a most delicately rich cream colour, intiuisified in places to rose; and over 
portions of it is sproatl a fine network of lacc-likt* fabric. Deeper down the ornamenta- 
tion becomes larger, and the sides arc c‘ompos(‘d <»f rounded sponge-likc iniLs'-es. The ba.siii 
is fillcl to the brim uitli water, more transparent than anything you can imagine, and 
deeply blue. As the sun, rising or sinking, strikes at a greater or smaller angle the 
surface of the water, it^ rays, refracted more or less obliquely by the revoKing clement, 
give a etjiistantly varying, but c\er lu^tnnis, apiearaiiee to th(‘ interior ornamentation 
and c<»louring of tlu* j)ool, that bailies all attempts at de-^cription. One ne\er tires of 
looking at*tlie^e iiiiry lake--, for though language fails to convey the impression of variety, 
and th(» ebaractiu* of sameness would appear to be in-scparable from them, yet it ib not 
so at all ; on the <‘ontrary, a constant and beautiful change is going on at every suc- 
cecHling inonumt (»f the day.^^ 

AVitli this notice of one of the many woiv ts of ‘^Wonderland/' yve leay’o at once 
Wyoming and the Hocky ^lountaiiis — that fain lar range, and y\hich cony'eys so 1ittlt‘ 
moaning to those yyho live* under its blnukov — the liockv' Mountains being in ivalitv a 
vague term for the many M'parate ranges, yyhicli together extend through the whole 
length of North America. Five or six: years ago this intere^-tiiig region was unkiioyyn, 
excejd by the dubious tales brought to the nhite M'ttleinent'- by Indians and traj>])ers. 
Hvon yet yvo knoyv little about it. A feyv panics yisit it from A irgiiiia City and come 
out ut Bo/cinan ; but they go in each other’s foolbti*]>>, examine the same objects, and 
halt at the same ]daces. Aet doubt le-s to tiioso y\ho haye eiilt‘rprisc or time to stray 
from the usual route, tluMV are in “ AVoiulcrland/* ti) ii-e the language ot the only 
lUngly^hman yyho has yet publi.sheii descrijdions of it, “ hundreds of yall(‘ys into yvhich 
no human foot has over burst, Ihon.saiids of square miles of fore-^t y\hose depth has 
never yet been penetrated by the eye of man.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Thb Mississippi Basix: Nebraska; Mixxesoia; Iowa; Kansas; Wisconsin; Illinois. 

In a work of this nature it would bo scarcely possible fo fix n sfriclly natural lyran^euient 
of the reffions to be ilescril>ed, and it would be still more diflieult to keep aocunitely to 
tliat arranj^ement if oni-e made. Aceordiii^^ly, we have described as Koeky Mountain 
States some wdiich should come, strictly speaking’, under the head of (he Mijssissii^])! Basin. 
But other reasons, already e\j)laineil, have decideil us to depaii now and then from what 
physical geography might strictly demand. However, we have now altogether bidden farewell 
to the Divide of Waters. We enter the region drained by the Missis»^ij)pi River and 
its tributaries, some of vvhieb are as large, if not larger, than the river into vvliieh they 
flow. But it has always bt^en a moot (piestion wlu‘re a tributary ends, av a river of 
which it is a feeiler begins; and so we shall see it is in the Mississippi Basin. The 
(lallatiii, the MadiMPii, and the Jefferson, after each short separate eourse, unite and become 
the Missouri, whudi, according to the song, r4»lls down to the sea/' rndoubte<lly it 
docs; but there are the great falls, whieh at a distance of 2,510 miles from the Mississippi 

interrupt all navigation. Even there it carries a volume of water lhr(‘e or four times greater 

than the Thames at Richmond. It is sometimes only ;J00 yards wide, at other timc.s it spreads 
from bank to bank over a distance of a quarter of a mile. One hundred or one liundred 
and twenty miles below Fort Benton — after flowing through a wild savage country— it is joined 
by the Marias, and then, siuldeuly turning to the east, forms the ‘‘ Great HimkI." It now 
passes through the Judith Basin, a country full of buffalo and other game; then, afti‘r 
flowing easterly f<»r about 230 mile*;, it is swelled by the Milk River from the nortli-W'csf ; 
a little further down it joined from the Aellow^stone, which flows out of the beautiful 
lake of that name (p. Xfly Yet, sfnmge to sav, though we have been joumeviiig 
southward, the climate has not been improving. Indeed, m winter the Indians, when 
travelling from the neighbourhood of Fort Buftprd and the Lower \ elluw stone, ♦are 
frequently compelk»d to use their snow-shoes till they ^et near the spins <»f tin* hills, 

where nut a vestige «pf snow is to be seen. They are then, owing to warm radiating 

ma<;ses of the mountains, and probably the soft breezes from the Paeitic also, able to 
their raquets, and pursue the journey on unencumbered feet.* Fnuu the rolljng 
prairies, tlie homo of the bison, and the vast solitudes of the Dakotas or Sioux, W'c 
have been entering a dismal, most peculiar regnm of brown Hals, only allowing of the 
growth of a few- cacti and sage brush shrubs. The river banks are no longer ipielur^sque! 
The waters wash against bniwn <lay, and the Misscairi, literally Ibo ^^Mud Iliv^,'^ gets 
muddier and yellower every hour. ‘^Nothing breaks the meaningless stiijiidity of the 
round, plain, flat, sad -coloured grey or olive-green, Ix^iinded by blue, watery sky. Not 
a single bit of bright c<plour, no object of beauty, not a shade even of plea.^aiit verdu^e, 
refresh the tired eye. Everywhere is brow'n mud, grey clay, or wdiite alkali ; everything is 


^ “llio Great DiriUe,’* p. 303, 
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g^oetess^ hideous^ deprossini^/^ A startled Indian dnnkin<r at the river tells^iw that wo 
are in the country oE the Hlaekfoet and Minneconjoii Sioux — their near relatives—- 
Ishmncls in whose presence no' man's cattle are safe, and no man's scalp sacred. Wo 
are passing: throu;>h the munvai^ ferre, the Bad Land oE the Dakotas, “ a desei-t of clay, 
alkali, and sag'c brush, uninhabited and uninhabitable/' Still we follow the river through 
the Coteau du Prairie, a plateau l,S0(l to 8,000 feet in height, on through the Indian's 
land. But now pine-trees appear iloating on its yellow waters (pp. 7(>, 101), and as the 
current swells with the coutrilmtioiis which the Big Choieiine, the Niobrara, and a score ot 
lesser tributaries pour into it, wo oniorgc fmm utter savagiHlom into ‘somi -barbarism. Indians 
are still the chief people wc see on the bi» ik*?, but they arc Indians glo^^od with civilisation 
— ^they are red men in wdiitc mon*'« clothes. We arc passing through the Tetons and Yankton 
Sioux's CMuntry. KuNt of this region is the Rih.! ri]H» Stone Quairy, famous in Indian 
song and stor\ as the place whcie from time immemonal the Indi.ms obtained the material 
out of which theii calumets wen* faslimne<l, and where, act^ordingly, the} met btr tlic time 
being in mutual pcaee. Among the sand-hills that fringe the western bank'* marauding 
parties of Sioux, Bnilcs, OgallaLis, Pawnees, Otoes, Winnebagoos fp. 100), and Omahas 
may bo found warring among*.! eadi other, but readv at an\ time to nd» the whites 'Flow are 
Indians who have lost wh.iteior \iitues (hev once possessed, and b\ contact with (diilisation 
ha\e imbibed eveiything that is bad, but little that is g(»od, m tlu* white mcu. SteaiiuTs 
are now numerous, and ju-^t bc‘f(»io the shallow broad water** ot the i'latte jiours into its 
sandy \ellow tribute, the rnor sweeps betw^een the ri\.d of Omaha and (^>uncll 

BluffSi the latter once fanuuis lu the auiials of the West as the icude7\ous ut fi uppers and 
the juraping-off place" of e\jd<»rers bound fin* the then m\sterious n*i;ion. Tliim eoim^s 
barbarism again. W'e are now going through tin? Tiidian terntorv, that tract set apart 
for the children of the soil who, amid torrents of bI(*od and wrong unspeak.ible, have been 
removed fn»m their am ient lionus to (In'*, region. Soon after, acxonling to geograph<*rs, we 
should he entering the Mi‘*>oiiri. But long below^ its junction with the dear Missi^isippj 
fpp. ^1. 10 J) the river has been < hanging its appeanim o It now imparts its muddy 
character to the ifississi]»j)i. It is^ moieover, the largest stream, and drains the greatest 
extent of country, and should, therefore, sfiH be called the Mi«*s(,uri. But fate has deeidod 
otherwNo; and soon after leaving the once imymrtant, and still quaint French acttlomcnt 
of St. riiarles, we glide into the shadow <if the huge arches of the St Louis Bridge, and 
step ashore in the queen nty <»f tbo WW (p. 117). W^hat a diange," writes Jjord 
Dimraven, to who-.e graplm jnetures wx* must for mm*h of the pn*oeding sketeh b* in 
debt:— 'MVhat a change lias taken ydace ! Can this turbid, sullen flood, reeking with 
the filth of cities, and rushing sulkilj through the arches, frothing on its slimy, bants/ 
torn and beaten by the ]>addles of eomitless steamers, be llie same stream tj^at lenjiod 
into life in the Northern Sierras, and, bweet with Mho odour of the forrat, with the 
dew and lamp of meadows, with the eurling smoke of wigwams/ rushed through it* 'palisade 
of pine-trees'-'' How utterly ineongnious and out of pkee do we appear, and our Tittle 
biix-h-bark canoe, in this busy hive of men, thw great city of 300,000 [now nearer 600,000] 
inhabitants ! W^hat do the men who jo&tle and stare at us know of the far-away^llfo oj^ 
the prairie and the woods, though in their warehouses are stored thousands and thousands 
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of bufEalo robes and skins ? The best thing vve can do is to get out of our mocassins^ 
buckskins^ and flannels^ and with the help of the barber and the dry-goods store^ transform 
ourselves into civilised beings in white shirts^ black stoyc clothes, and plug hat. How 
horribly uncomfortable we shall feel ! IIow red and weather-beaten our faces will al)pear ! 
And as to our liaiids — wcW, the less said about them the better.^^ 

Takii^, then, the Missouri as a jjart of it, the Mississippi is the longest river in 
the world, excepting, perhaps, the Nile. It is literally the Mu7ie Sepe — the Great 

Water.^^ It draftis a region nearly half the size of bluropo from its source in Lake 

Itasca — the Luc la Biehe of the rreneh, 1,575 feet above the sea — until it fulls by many 
inouihB into tlie Gulf of Mexico. From the mouth of the ^lissouri to the gulf it is 

1,280 miles long; from its bead waters lo its mouth 2,010 miles, or from the Gulf 

of Mexico to the sources of the Missouri about 1,100 miles. Its numerous tributaries, 
many of them liirge rivers, drain all the states and territories between the liocky and 
Alleghany Mountains, and constitute a natural system <)f waterways, having an aggregate 
cxt(*nt of 1,500 miles. The following table shows the names of the chief of these tributaries, 
the area of their basins, tlie minfall, and aimual drainage* : — 


Oliio Kivrr . . . . 1 

211,000 ; 

Uivor , . . i 

.518,01.0 ; 

Sin. ill tribut.ivios . . 1 

109,000 . 

;52,ioo 1 

Ark.iiLSiis and White j | 
lUviT .... 1 ' 

189,000 j 

Rod Uivor ! 

97,000 ; 

Yazoo Kivor .... 

13,8.50 ; 

St. Fmu(i'4 River . . 

10,;500 i 

Kntin* Mis-'^ishiiipi, j 

oxclu.'.’ivo of Red > 

1,117,000 

Riwr . . . . ) 



Annual l>«»«nfall I 

in Culm* Fm*!. I 


20 . 700 . 000 , 000.000 ' 
‘>:).20o, 000, 000,000 i 
i:;,M()o.ooo,ooo.ooo \ 

;j, 000,000, 000, 000 , 

1:5,000,000,000,000 ! 

8,s00,000,000.000 ' 
1,.’»00, 000,000,000 I 

l , 100 . O (?.).») 00,000 I 

7S, 000,00, DO.OOO 

i 


Annnnl Druiuat^ iu 
I'nlui* 


T),000.000, 000,000 
780, 000, 000,000 
;5,:5o(),ooo,ooo.ooo 

3.240. 000. 000.000 

2.000. 000.000.000 

1 ,800.000,000,000 
l.: 5 .*>o.ooo.otM),ooo 
9, ‘*00, 000,000,000 

18.000.000,000,000 


Katiu. 


0-21 

01.5 

0-21 

O-OO 

0 . 1 . > 

0-20 

o-yo 

o-yo 

0-2.5 


Below till' mouth of Red River/' w’rites Mr. Hawes, the Mississippi is divided 
into numerous arms and i)asses, eaeli of wdiieh pursue.s an iiidepeudeiit course to the gulf. 
The highest of these is the Atehafalaya on the w-est side of the river. Below its point 
separation fruai the Mississi]ipi, the region of swamj\v lauds of bayous and creeks, 

is known as the delta. Above this the alluvial jdain of the river extends lo the Chains, 

thirty miles above the mouth of the Ohio, and to Cape Girardeau in Jlissouri, where 
pree^dtous rocky hanks are tir.st met with. These are the lower secondary limestone 
strata lying in a nearly horizontal position. The total length of the plain from the mouth 
of the Oliio to the gulf is estimated at 500 miles. Us breadth at the upper extremity 
varies fi*om thirty' to fifty miles; at o^remphis it is about thirty miles, and at the mouth 
oI the White River eighty miles. The extreme width of the delta is rated at 150 miles, 

its average breadth is probably ninety miles, and its area 12,300 square miles. The 

• Humphrey’s and Abbot’s “ Roport on tbo Hydraulics o£ tlie Missis^ppi River’* (1861}. 
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elevation of the bottom lanJs at Cairo above the tea level is alx)ut 310 feet, while the 
slope of the high water surface from that place to the gulf is from 322 feet, to 0. Those 
bottom lands are subject to inundations, and consequently annual enrichment. Under the 
system of sla\o labour, largo idantations w'^ere cut out of the dense forests which cover 

them, but vast tracts of uiisurpa««sed fertility are jet co\ered with canebrakes and 

cypresses. The alluvial plain extending from abD\c Cano to the gulf is tenninateil in 

the east and west b\' a line of bluffs of irregular height and direction, composed of 
strata of the eocene and later tertiary formations. Down this plain the river flows in a 
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serpentine ioiiim’, finitnnlh nashin" tl-e <>f tlic hills, on the east side, as at 

Colnmhus, Randolph, Memphis, \icksbnig, Ound (iull, Natehe/, and Baton lloujje, 
and once passin,; to tlie opposite side at Helena. The aitiial length of the riser from 
the mouth of tlie Ohio to the gulf is> 1,097 miles, im teasing the distance in a strais^it 
line by about 001) mill’s, and by its tlcMins also reducing the rate of its desisuit to less 
than half the inclination of the plain down wliidi it flow's. The lango Iietween high 
and low' water at Cairo, near the head of the plain, is o] feet, and at Newr Orjeans* 
it IS ll.t feet llie luer flows in a trough aliotit 1,170 feet wide at the head, and. »‘J,000 
feet at the foot. The immense eurvos of the stream in its ionise through the ^lluviol 
plain sweep around in half iireles, and the river, sometimes, after tiaversing tweuty-fivo 
or thirt\ mues, is brought within a mile or less of tlie jilate it had before passed. In 
heavy floods the water oeeasionally hursts through the tongue of land, and forms what is 
callcil a ‘cut off,’ wlmh may become a new and p«*rnianent channel. Tlie lieighf of 
the lianks and the great depth of the river bed chock the frequent formation of these 
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cut offsj an(>altempt3 to produce them artificially have often failed^ c^peciull} when the 
soil is a tough blue clay, which is not readily worn away by the flowing water. This 
was the case at Bayou Sara, when in 1815 an excavation, intended to turn the river, 
was made, by which a circuit of twenty-five miles would have been reduced to a cut ofE 
of one mile; and also at Vicksburg in 1802-1803, when the Lnion army endeavoured 
to make a "feut off out of range of the Confederate guns. Semicircular lakes, which are 
deserted river bei^ls, are scattered over the alluvial tract. These are nhabited by alii- 
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gators, W'ild fowl, and garfish, which the steainhoai- have nearly diiven away from 
the main river. At high water tlu rucr o\erilow’s into these lakes. The low country 
around* is then entirely suhnierged, and extensive seas sproa<l out on either ‘side, the 
river itself being marked b\ the dear, broad band of water in the muKt of the forests 
that appear above it One social result of this overflow has been referreil to already (p. 8fi). 

• During the spring freshets, the river often undermines the l>ank^, and th ' current 
is then often so strong that steamboats are sometimes swvpt into the ba}ous in the 
forest •beyond, Tlie low'cr |>ortion of the delta is often not oxer a few' inches above 

Itho level of tho surfounding waters, and in no place more than ten feet. The delta 
extends far into the Gulf of Mexico, and year by }ear is increasing, owing to the 
64 
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immense quantity of tine iiuul brou<yht down by llie river. Humphrey and Abbot 
calculated that more than 000,000 lbs. of sedimentary matter, CDiistitutiiig one 

square mile of depo&it 211 fee£ in depth, are every year carrietl down ill the (iiilf of 
Mexk*o by this river. This, liowevcr, only refers to the b(‘(linieiit in susi>ension. 

In jidJilion to tlii<? the current pushes on before it liir^e quantitit^s of I'arthy matter 

calcuhitecl at about eiibie wliieli would every year cover a &(|uare mile about 

twenty-aevou feet deep. The uuifonii width of the .Mississiiipi is one of tlie curious features 

in connection with it. At ^e\v Orleans it is d,00() feet wide, and it. maintains pretty much 
the same breadth for i,0(K) miles, except in the bonds, where it swells out to one or even 
one mile and a half. The depth is, liowx*ver, very variable — the maximum bein^ usually 
about Ivl) or 130 feet. The great impediment to its navigalion, as to the navigation of 
all other American rivers, is often the shoals, the rafts, ami trees brouglit down by the 
freshets. Sometimes lliese will block up the course or get tixed in the mud, or swing 

backwards and forwards. In the one ease the tree is known as the Snag,’*' and in the 

other a Saw^ycr.^^ lloth are dangerous (obstacles to naMgation, and frecpienlly damage the 
Iragile steamers. These are, how'ever, usually built In air-tight coinpartments, so that if a 
hole is knocked in tlie bows the water only fills a portion of the \essel, and does not therefore 
sink it. The grcate^>t drift in the ^Mississippi was that wdii(‘h began to aeeiimnlate about 
the year 177s in the Atebafalaja, until in IMb it bad (‘xtended to more than ten miles in 
length, over 300 feet in width, and about eight feet in depth. This great a('(‘umulati«»ri rose 
ami fell with the water, but, mwortheless, it affor<lod a soil for th(‘ growth nl ^bushes ami 
trees, some ol wdiich attained the lieight of sixty feet. In iSoo the work f»f removing 
it commenocil, and the co'^tly tjisk was aeeompli'^lied in four years. The K(hI Uiver raft is 
even more famous, not only for its size —it was thirty miles long — but for tlie sums of money 
which have hecn spent by (he Federal Government in attempting to remoNe it. I'p to a late 
date this amounts to 7,JS3,S1() dollars, and the raft has not yet entirely di '•appeared. 
^Jhe Lower Missi.sbippi projierly begins wdiero the Misvionri, s(»-ealle<l, joins; but the 
name is not usually appli<xl until the river has crossed tin* rocky chain ”(p. 103), which 
extemls across the cliaiinel l>otween St. Ijouis and (’airo. All below this ^‘elmin^^ i!i the 
Mississijipi \ alley is alluvian, throngli whicdi the ri\er winds along from bluff to bluff. 
^^Tuiicliing these bluffs at Commerce, Mis.souri, cai the wH'&t bank,'* wTites Mr. King, one 
of the student.s of Ihi^ ebangeablc flood, ^^it courses a(*ross tlie \alh*v, passing the v.ast 
prairies of L)wcr Illinois, known as M\gypt,^ on the east, inetds the Ohio at Caiiv), 
then strikes tl»e bluffs again at (yolnmbus, o’* tlie eastern or Kentucky shore. It .skirts 
tliese bluffs as far as Memj»liis, having on its w'cst the broad earthquake lands of* 
Missouri and Arkansas. It tln-n tuice mfirc <tosscs its valley to imvt the waters* of tbo 
Mhite and Arkansas llivors, and skirts the bluffs at Helena in Arkansas, flanking and 
hemming in the Sf. Franck, wdth her swamps ami sunk lands. Reinforce<l by |;lie White 
and Ark.uisas, it again crosses its valley to meet the Yazoo, near Vieksburgf, creating 
the immense Yazoo llc.servoir on the cast bank, extending from the vicinity of Memphis 
to Vicksburg, and the valleys and sw^ainps of the Macon an<l Tensas on the west side. 
These latter liave no terminus, .save at the Gulf of Mexico, as^ the river does not 
approach the Western liluffs after leaving Helena. From Vicksburg to Baton Rougo 
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the river biifjs the J'-astern UlufTs, and from Daton Ilouj^o to the mouthy the pure 
^dcliii country/ for a distance of more than :!()0 miles/’* 

The Mississij^pi and tin* people, and their cities and vlllag‘cs on its banks, would afford 
ample material for many volumes. But with these intn)duetory remarks we must now 
say a few words about the political divisions of the country (»n f‘ithor side of it; in other 
words, about the states and territories of the Mishissippi Valley proper. 

Nkbu vsk\. 

The Stale of Nebraska has an area of 7;i/.K»r> Kpiare miles, and is divided into si\tN- 
five counties — the north-west portion bcini^ still ^‘unorganised/* extending in width from 
north to south about ;110 niilo<, A\hil(‘ the length in the eentral portion is about 1:20 
mil<^. Lincoln, the capital, bad, in IS70, ‘2,111 inhabitants, and in 1S71 about 0,‘>00. 
Omaha (p; lio\\e\er, the chief cit\% having 20,000 inhalntants in IS71; then 

eomes Nebraska Olty, with t),050 (in lS7t>). The total jiopnlation of the State, exclusive 
of Indians not taxed, uas, in 1^70, 122,00-3, inehniing 122,117 white, 7'^n coloured, and 
Jnds *' Th(*re w’ere 7(M 25 males, and o females, 02,2 15 of native, and '30,71S of 
Foreign birth, one-third of the>e In'ing (jlermans. In 1^70 the percentage of deaths to the 
population wMs only O’Sl per cent. In IS7-1 there wjto 0,57tt Indians in Nebraska on 
rchcr vat ions eomjirising S02,’s00 acres, and by the Comnlissioner'^^ Report of 1S75, 0,110. 
Tlie^e eompri^*' Santee Sioux, Riwneo^ Wluuehagoes (p. 100‘, Oniahas, lowas, Sacs and Foxos, 
Otoes, and ^Ils^ouris. The gcuHn’.il Mnf«ue ol the country is nearlv a great plain, rising by a 
gradual slope from the ilissouri to the Ibuk} Mountains. The pialnes, of wdiich the 

State chu‘ll\ consists, are «‘ither undulating or broken into low’ hills and vidgt's. There 

arc, however, no hills of any magnitude, except at tlic w’csi and north-west, where the 
Blaek Mills and Rock\ Monnlains make their ippcamiice. There are no large lakes, 

but many streams, mme of which are navigable except the ^Missouri, which forms 

the N.Fi. and E. boundary of (Iu‘ State. Tl.e Platte i'- a wdde but shallow river, and 

passoR through a \er^ l\‘rtile >alb»v. The couutr\ is not rii-li in mineral. Iron and coal 
have 1)0011 foiiml, but neither in great idmndance. Saline deposits and alum are, Iiowcmt, 
more jdentiful. 'Hie cafeteru poitiim of the eountr> is a good agricultural region^ but the 
WTst is better adaj^ted for gra/ing purposes. 1/arge numbers i.f cattle fatten on the 
nutritious natur.il grasses of Xel)raska, wdiile numbers <»f sheep are ke[)t on the luxurious 
piisturcs of lilt* bottom and table-land'-. Mood of a natural grow’th only llouri'-hes on the 
^ bluffs and river banks, Init jilauted '^ees grow lapidl} on the jn-alriix The elimato is “dry 
and exjiilarating/^ the mean lemperatiuc in winter being about 22*“, and in summer 70^\ 
Of the total area of the State (l(),71t>,b<^0 acres) ()17,0.‘M aere< wore in lS7i) in “improved 
farms.*’ These iinmborcd 12,»‘U)1, of which 7^7 embraced less than ten acres each, and 
only eleven from 500 to 1,000 aere>. The greatest number of fanners had from twenty 
to fifty acres of land. Tlie total valuation of the State was, in 1^71, ^1/21 '^.Slo dollars, 
which is a rise of more than 25,000, 000 dollars in tw’o vear«. Nebraska is notcil for the 
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liberality of its laws, and more especially for tlio full exercise of ^'women^s rights 
to the fullest extent. Any property which a woman may possess at the time of her 
marriage, or which she may a6([uire by her own exertions afterwards, is tree from the 
control of her husband, and not subject to his debts. A married woman may convey 

her estate, and in every eoutraoi or business traiisaetioii is treated in the eye of the law 
exactly as an unmarried woman. She can plead for a divorce on almost any, reasonable, 
and a few perfectly unreasonable, grouiul. In addition to the usual ]>lcns allowable 
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in most civilise<l countries, the Nebraska wife can claim to have the marriage knot untied 
if her husband has been sentenee<l to imprisonment for three years or more, if; he is an 
habitual drunkard, if he has deserted her for two years, if he is "extremely cirucl” — in 
fact, if he docs anything inimical to the wife’s go(xl idejisure. j 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota was the nineteenth State admitted into the American Union, and is the tWenty-^. 
eighth in point of [copulation. Its extreme lengtli, from north to south, is 380 milca; its 
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breadth, from ISl mileh mi the middle to 202 miles on the south lau*, and 337 miles near the 
northern boundaiy, while lU ju.i is 83 , jU Mjinie jniles. Si Paul’s, the capital, near 
the eastern bolder oi the State, had, in lS7<), ‘^0,0 10 jnhabitanU At that date the 
other chief towns weie Duluth, Hastings, Owatonn.i, St. Cloud, Rochester, and Maiikat<3, 
none of which had J,000 jicoph*, Minneapohb, whidi had nearly JJ,000, AVinoiia, with 
over 7,000^ Red uig, with mon than i,0UU, and St. Anthony, with ovei 5,000. In 
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187d Jhe whole population ol the State w ib cdeulited it 5 >2,1)0, of whom io,0()0 were 
born in Noiwav, 21,00(1 in Sweden, ami in (lorniain, while about 50,000 aie 

uati\is of Gicat Thitaiii The deiibitv of the popuhtu»ii w is > 2<) to \ mile Over 
75,000 of the 133,000 woiking people aic em^aired in agriculture, including 21,000 
labburers and 5>,00t) farmers and jilantus The death aicnge is about 1 035 of the 
whole population. In ISII ’>,07 5 Indians woie lepoited in ilinnes(»ta, the'^e, consisting 
iC'f diippew'as, who^weie sellud on leseri.itums lu the cential and northoin paiU of 
the State^ were for the most pait engaged in agiuultuie Sfinnesota lies neuK in the 
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cenLi'O of the Coutiucut, and oceupios the most ele\ated 2 )lateaii hotwTon tl^e Oulf of 
Mexico and llud^m s Bay. It thus loniis the \viiter-.she<l of the three rivi‘r systems 

of Eastern North Amciica — that* of the .NfU^Usippi, that of the^St. LawreneCj and that of 
the lletl Rivt*r of tlic north. Generally the surface is an undulatinf^ j)laiu, '\\ith an 
average elevation of feet above the sea^ and j>resents a succession of small rollings 

prairies or table-lands, studded with lakes and proves, and aliernatino* with l)(*lts 4)f timher.^^ 
Theiv is no eoal in the State, but lead exists, and eoj)])^!* abounds in the mineral belt 
btretehing aloiii^ the Jiorth shore of Ijake Suj»erior, ehielh in the form of* the vir<^in molnl. 
Iron of *j()od quality is also found in some jilaee^, while, as if to eompensate for the want 
of fuel of other kind, g-real deiiosits of jH'at evis*t in all parts of the State. Salt ^jirings are 
toiind; slate, limestone, ice., are mined; wdiili* yold and siUer ha\e been dKeo\ered, lliouj^h in 
small qiiantilie.'*. The soil is fertile, tvvo-thinls of it being* w*ell adajded for the growth of 
all kimls of cereals and roots of the temj>erate zone. The climate is ]»leaNanl : cold, but 
clear and dry, during the winti*r, with no great amount of snow*; while the summers are 
warm, with brec/y nights, during which time most of tlu' rain falls above lat. Tim 

countiy is well timbered, pine forests extending to the north, fuid birch, asjieii, ash, and 
inai>!e al>omid. Over the ccntivil portion of the Slate a great fo^c^t, known as “ Tin- 
Big W’iM)d>^,’^ eonij>ose<l for the most part of hard-w'oiHl tree's, e\tends. TliO'-e Bigwood>-- 
the Jjoi.s Fi'itnc (/f the early Premli settlers — eo\er an an-a of about 1,000 scpian- miles*. 
‘^Maiiy objects of natural interest/’ WTites Mr. llaw'*-*', '‘are found in the Slate. Tin* 
MUsisaippi, studdcH.! with islands ami bordered l»y higb blufl^, [uvseiits a vuree^sion of 
jiieturesque sccne•'^ (pp. S], lOj;. ^loiintain l^land, with an ele\.ilion of I ^S fe* t ; Maiden’s 
Roek, eelebrulcd in Indian tradition, on an e\ 2 >an''ion of the ii\ir (hIIimI Lakt* IVpiii, about 
too feet high; ami La (i range Mountain, on the a,unie lak(», are all notable. St. Anthou} ’s 
Ralls are eelebnited as miieb for tin ir surrounding seeuerv a'^ for the de^cl‘nt (d the wafers, 
which lia\e a ]»(T['endicnlar fall of onl\ eighteen feet, are further up the river. A lew* 
miles be\ond, belwecii Minneapolis and Fmd Snelling, are tin- Mimiehalia lalls, a roinantn- 
and beautiful ea^eade, w'iih a j>«‘rj»einih‘ular piteb (»f forlv-'fi\c feel, ilrnMiig <»\er a ]»n*jeetiiig 
rock, W’hirli ]>i‘rmit.'^ a ]>as*>:ige iiinlerneafh ; Brown’-- Falb, wliieh lia\e a porpendi^ular 

descent of fifty fi*ct, :nnl inclutbng the rapids of 100 (eid, am we-it of tin* Mi-isissipju, 

on a narrow' stream, whi«h is the outh*l of sever.il -inall lakes. There arc also falL or 
rainJs on the Si. (’roi\, about half a mile below* whiih is a noti-d llirongh which 

the river has forced itj> wav, called tlie Dalles of St. (Voi\, and other-s of less iioti^ o*u 
various stream--. About two miles from St. Paul’s is Fountain Cave, an exeayalion in 
the white .sandstone, with an eiil ranee about iifteen b‘et in diametT. 02 )ening into a 

chamber lot) feet lung and tw'enty feet wide.” It is as an agrieiillural State* that J\j|innesofa 
must be con«?ideretl ; as a manufacturing region it ranks low*. Ilitwever, the nbundant 
supiily of wat(‘r-jK)wer, wdiieh is fi»und everywhere throughout the State, will eventually 
lead to it’ industrial pn*sperity. St Anthony’s Falls are (‘stimated as beipg equal 
to l0ti,t)00 hor-e power, capable of being iilillsed through neuvlv the entire y«ar; and 
a.s scjiitlineut does not usually form a marke/l fc'ature in *ho character of the Western 

settler, there can be little d(»iibt that in time (his beautiful feature in the scenery of tho | 
State will be utilised for such a pn^suic purjiose. 
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On Pktc* XIV wc have engraved tlie Falls of St. Anthony as perhaps the most 
roninrkable natural feature of Minne‘*’o<a, and the one whieh it U to be hoped will be mo.st 
unchanging, though, as already mentioned, the Philistinish eyes of the searchers after 
water-power have their eye upon tliesc beautiful cascades. The}' are situated about an hour 
from St. Paul’s, aiul are now a great place of roNort tor \isitors to the West, and deservedly so. 
They are by no means the finest of the cataracts of the American rivers, but still they 
have a wild piclijre&ciue grandeur almost their own. One can undcr'-tand the enthusiasm 
of Pc^re Hennepin, w^ho was so carried away with admiration when lie (ir-^t siw them, 
that he named them after his jalron saint. I'ven the stolid Tinlian his pi^neUcKl the 
beauty of tlicm. In the Dakohi language they are — from irara/^ to laugh — a 

name whieh may bo partially translated as the ^Manghing waters.^' Long before coming 

in sight of them the ear liears the deep >oloinn roar, ‘Mho sound of many w'ater?.^^ 
When they burst into view the appropriateness of the aboriginal name at oiue strikes us. 
They are indeed the ‘Maiigliing wateis.^^ They ba\e not the overwhelming grandeur 
of the Niagara, nor the same height of fall, deafening roar, or lofty character of the 
scenery. St. Anthony is more within the grasp of hiinnm comprehension, and, therefore, 
as ( ;u ..r the earbest visitors to them nnuarked, looked uj)on with more real jdeasure. 
Niagara appears to w'ear a kind of threatening frown, while St. Anthony greets the pilgrim 
to its ha^e with a more winning and eoinj»la( (‘iit smile. Yet, on account of the vast 
body of water eontinnally lu-hing over the roiky mass in the ruei’s bed, the scene is 
one of gre^it^ r subliniit\, as well as tif beauty and lo\ elme&‘i.'^ Lumbering aLo another 
great oeinpation of the State, one-third of the State being estimated as tiinKu* land. 
The total tavahle ]u*oj)ert\ in the Slate was, In lS7l, valued at iil7,I‘27,*Ml dollars. 
Educational and other advantageb are abundant. 


lowv. 

•This State presents an area of o‘3,0ir) s(ju.uv miles Xr^rth and south it extends 208 
iniU% and east and weM about »‘100. The largest (it it's in 1^7‘] w'cn* Ihirlington, with 
(in round nnmhorsi 27,l)iH) inhnhitants ; Davonjiort, with iKOOO, T)nbn(|n«‘ with -’‘I, <H)0; and 
Dos Homes, the eapital, with KbbOO. The whole population t»f tlu* State v\as, in 1S73, 
J,2M.,33S, including a few hundred tiihal Indian'-. Di'-oise^ of the lung'- and chest are 
very fatal throughout this State, wdiooping-cough ‘showing a higher niorfalitv than in 
any other State, e\e<‘])l Xehraska nl Arkansas. Iowa h.is ii'-uallv an innlulating surface. 
There •are no mountains, or even high hilK, hut on the hanks of the ri\(*i*s there are 
frequent blufTs or calcareous strata, intersectc'd by ravines. These hlulT-^ are the breastworks 
of table-lands that stretch away from behind them in gentle undulations. The southern 
portion of the State excels in pieturesqnenoss, siboiinding with grassy lawns and verdant 
plains, intersper ed with groves and meandering rivulets, and interseetocl by the larger 
Tivcr^ which flow to tlic iMissi'-sipj)!, or by the nunioroiis alfluonts of the ilissouri. In 


♦ liond • *‘Minno*>ola and its Ktsouius, ' p IjO. 
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the north-eastern part the surface more elevated ; hills and mounds arc not- uncommon, 
their tops covered nith tow’ering oaks, and the riveis tumhlo over pi*ecipitous ledges of 
craggy rocks. The north-east section abounds in lead ore, and various other metals, but, 
ncvertliL‘les’5, contains much excellent land. The iinicpie and admirably-diversified prairies 
of Iowa are, however, its most <listinguibhing feature. These natural meadows arc covered 
with a rich coaling of coarse grass, forming excellent i)abturage, and are not lAnfrequently 
interspersed with hazel thickets and fragrant bhrubs, and in the season of flowers are 
decorated with a brilliant garniture of honeybuckles, jessamine*^, wild roses, and violets.* 
Iowa i'- essentially an agricultural State. According to the census of IS 70 it produced 
more wheat and Indian corn than any of the States, except Illinois, and ranked fifth in 
the pixxluctiori of oats. The State at th.it date contained 0,o0i),l(»7 acres of imjiroved 
land, 2,5'iil,70() of woalland, and ^^of other unimpro\ed land.*' About one- 

third of the farms eoiitaineil from twenty to fifty acri»s, o\cr 11,000 from 50 to 100, 
30,000 from 100 to .j<U), 321 from .500 to l,00(), and only thirty over 1,000. In 1S72 the 
nimil>er of acres of “unproved land^* wm^ 0,0^7,7bS. lu Js73 the tot.al taxable vaha* of 
the Stale propcih w\is 3r)l,336,5s0 didlars ; the Slate tav(‘s yielded 009,101 dollars, at 
the rate of 2^ nnlU ; while the re^t, ineluding the I'oimf} hospital for the insane, 
county school, diatii<*t school, bridge, road, speual, judt»nitnit and b(HKl, coiporation, and 
raihoad, brought the entire revenue up to 10,71 l,9i3 dollars 


K\Ns\S, 

This State ow(‘*> its name to the Kansas Indians, a sej^t of the Dakota famil}. It 
1*1 111 the i’oim ot a ivitanj'h*, cxliMuhiu* cast and -we^t HO imlc>, .ninl noith and 
about 210 mil*"*-, the whole area euntaining si, 31s s,ni.nc miles Its chief cities are 
Atchifc«m, inh.d)itaiits : Jjca\eii\\oriI), 17,S73; Liw'ieine, s^3>i); and Topeka, the 

capital, which in lsj(> had 5,71M> people within its buidiM’s In 1S73 it wii«i calculated 
that in the entire Slate there wvre UlO,S3.5 inh.ibitants, showing a density ot jiopulatlon 

i> 

represented Iw fort} -eight ])orsons to the Mjuarc mile 'Die geiuTal surf.iee of the 
State IS an iindiilafmg pl.itcau, slo]»ing gently from the w'»‘sfern to the eastern border, 
w'hi(‘h is not cle\at<sl more than 750 feet alK>\e the sea at the mouth of the Kansas 
River. Tlie river Ixittoms arc generally from one-fourth of a mile to three miles wide ; 
but tow'ards the western part of this State, on the Arkansas and Republican rivers, \hey 
aie from two to ton miles wide. Back from the bottom lands bluffs rim to the height 
of from 50 to 300 feet, with a slope of 20^ to SO*^. Prom the summits of these bluffs • 
mai be ‘seen a suceebsion of rolling or upland prairies, wdioso tops are from a qual'ter of a 
mile to a mile apart, and from twenty to eighty feet alKive the intervening valliy. The 
gentle inclination of the ridge is north and south. There is no portion of the Sttj|te which 
ife flat or monotonous. Tlie surface of Eastern Kansas i^ chiefly undulating, and presents 
a succession of rich prairies, grass-covered hills, and fertile valleys, with an abundance 

% 

‘V(. also Uall and Whitnev: “ Geological Sorvoj of Iowa" (18-58-59), Wliito. ‘'Cftologit4l Survfy Hoportil’** 

( 1872 ). 
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of timber <>li the streams. The western half is not so diversified in its scenery, but it 
has a rolling and varied surface, with eveiy leqmsite for a fine grazing country 



TISW OF “Tltx riLTlIiBS KOCKS, ' SOI TUEHX SliOHB OF LAKE blFBUIOR. 


The soil is faVburable to agriculture, Indian com, potatoes, and barley being raised 
in abundance, while the natural grass of the western portion of the State affords excellent 

05 
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fodder for cattle. Coal and i 5 t(»ne aiv plentiful; while oak, olm, black walnut, cottonwood, 
box*elder, lioiiej-looust , willow, hiekoiy, ‘^yeamore, white ash, and haokberry abound. The 
buffalo, elk, deor, antelope, htpurrel, horned j>rfiirie dog (p. 1 1), grouse, wild turkey, 

wdld geese, and other animals, form the most prominent features of its fauna. According 
to the census of 1S70, 5,05(5,870 acres W’cre lu Ihrius, while iii 1873 ‘2,982,559 acres were 
cultivated. The pet>ple arc chietly devotctl to agriculliire, and stock-rearing, «and fruit- 
growing. There i^, aceoixlingly, little manufacturing industry, though in time the water- 
j)ower of the State will force attention to this. In 1873 the total taslablo proj)crty was 
returned as worth 125,0^1,170 dollars, and the tax actually levied was, at 0 mills, 751,105 
dollars. The laws of Kansas, like those of most Western Stnte.s, are extremely favourable to 
woman. Her prc-marital properly is protocttxl, subject entirely to her own control. Neither 
husband nor v^ife eaii Wfpieath more than one-half of his or her propiudy without the written 
consent of the other. I)ivor<*es may be granted by the district courts for, among otfior 
causes, abandonment for a year, druukenuess, cruelty, gi*oss neglect, and imprisonment in 
the penitentian' siibbcqucnt to marriage. Kansas, bt*ing one of the border slave States, 
long one of the Ixittle-tields of the jjro and conh'a slavery parties. Finally it adopted the 
free state principle; and th«)ugh it suffered greatly during the f'^ivil War, remained loyal to 
the Federal Government.* 

W ISCOXSIN. 

Of Wisconsin, or Ouisconsin, a few words may suffice to give an idea. In length 
it is 283 miles long from north to south, 255 broad, and its area 53,921 square miles, 
or 34,511,360 acres, of which 5,899,313 acres are improve<l land. In lS7l its pcpiilation 
was 1,051,670. The surface of the State consists of rolling table-lands; the streams or 
the W’atersbcd l>etween the Mississippi and Lake Superior having falls and rapids. Our 
friend, the late lamented Dr. IJryce, to whom we arc indebted for these notev, remarks that 
two other ridges cross the State — one in the south-west near the middle, and the other 
in the south-east, dividing the waters which enter (Jrceii ll.ny from tho.se (lowing direct to 
Lake Michigan. Near the base of the second ridge there i^ a doj)rcssion across the State 
in the line of the Fox River and Lake Winnebago and lower course of tbe Wisconsin, so 
that the headwaters of the former come near the Great Uend of the latter. In a very 
wet season, or on tlie sudden melting of the snow, the intervening plain near Portage 
City becomes flooded, and a natural connection is established between tbo Mississippi ^na 
Lake Michigan. Advantage bos been taken of this singular feature to maintain a con- 
stant connection by means of a canal. Thus, a vessel can pass up the Mississippi into 
the Lakes, and thence by the St. Ijawrenco into the Atlantic. Wisconsin is a pi^r^ agri- 
cultural State. The climate is severe and the soil bad, though towards the iouth it 
improves, and supports good crops and excellent pasture. Iron, zinc, lead — the latter in 
great abundance — are mined ; plumbago, saltpetre, gypsum, and fine marl also occ^r, while 
the Illinoib fields enter the State on the south. Tlie neighl)ouring lakes, the Mississippi, 
the Chippewa, and Black Rivers, afford great natural facilities for carriage. Jlence the 
trade of the State is very prosperous; and, in addition to the above, gjives employment to 

* Hutchineon : ** Resources of Kansas*’ (Topeka, 1871). 
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alH)ut 2,000 niilos of railway. The amount of wheat — grown chiefly in the park-like 
southern jirairies — was, in 1.S70, estimated at 25,000,011 bushels, some of which uas 
sent to Milwaukee from Kngland without tmiishipmeiit. . Among the more interesting 
features of Wisc'onsin may be mentioned the earthworks in the form of men and animals 
formed by the same prehistoric race wlio mined the eoj^por of Lake Superior; the Devil’s 
Lake, 000 ^*res in extent, on the summit of a mound 000 feet high ; the precipitous 
shores of Lake Pepin, rising to the height (»f 500 feet; the high blutfs of tlie Mississippi 
and AViscoiisin Rivers; the falls of St. Louis (320 feet in sixteen miles); and of the 
M(*nomonec (131 feet in one and a half miles) ; the wild cliffs of Like Superior, the beauty 
of which culminates at "The Pictured RiK'ks” (p. 113), on llie shores of Michigan, &e. 


Illinois. 

This Slate takes its name from the Illinois tribe of Indians, mi*inhers of the 
Alonquiii family, ft was the eighth admitted into the I iiion, and is now the fourth in 
population. It lias an area of 55,110 square inile^, and had a jiopuLition, m 1)570, of 
2 , 511 ^ 1 * 0 ^ free whdes, and 2Sj702 free negroes. Spiingfield, Avhieli possessed at that date 
a pojmlation of 17,301, is the eajiilal, but Rloomington, Aurora, Caiio (^aid to be the 
"Eden’^ of "Martin Chiiz/lew it (ralena, Jacksonville, Ottawa, Pekin, and Rockford, 
arc all cmisiderable lowii'^, while PeoNia, Ciuincy, and, above all, Ohieago (which had, 
in I Si 2, ry(tre tlian 305,000 jieojiL), arc larger than the capital, Ni^xt to Louisiana and 
Delaware, Illinois is the flattest State in the Union. Its greatest eltwation is 1,150 
feet, and its mean elevation about 550 feet above tide-w’ator. A<*eordingly, though 

lead, coal, and ollu*r mines are worked in the Stale, agriculture and inamifactures are 
still its greatest industries. "In every i irt of the Slate the plough may pass 
ov(*r thousands of jutos without meeting ev so niiich as a pebble to impede its 
eoiu-sc.’^ Timber is, however, alanidant, but unequally distributeil — whole districts 
being ban*. The climate, though in most places healthy — except in the low-lands near 
the Viver — is excessively cold in the winter, and unusually hot in the «!urnmer. Pleasant 
. breCiMis, however, modify the beat, so that the climate is not so unfavourable for out-of-doors 
labour. Illinois, in lS7fl, showed a return of more acres under cultivation than iny other 
State, and its ^it‘ld of wheat, Indian corn, ami oats was also the Ingliest. The total 
miinber of farms was 2fl2,S()3, 53,210 of whi<*li w'<*re from twenty to iiftv a<*res, <)S,130 
from 50 to 100, 35,0 10 from 100 to 500, and 302 containing acres and over. 

. Acooi\ling to the some census, IP nois ranked sixth in the amount of capital invested in 
tnauufiiietures and in the value of the ]>roduets\ Iks products of l>ut(*hering, distilling 
liquors, leaning timWr, and packing ]>ork, brought it ahead of any other State of the I'uion. 
In 1871-‘2, 1, 031,025 pigs met death at the hands of the Illinoisian^, tlie aggregate cost 
of the hogs being 22,001,301 dollars, and the tokd weight of the lard alone 00.^08,103 lbs. 
The total valuation of the State proiwty was, in L73, l,3M,3(n,Sl2 dollars, and the 
receipts into the public treasury for the tw^o years ending in 1^72 were 0,S00,003 dollai*b. 
h The State debt diniini^hed from 12,280,000 dollars iu 1S03 to 1,700,750 dollars in 1S71, 
a circumstanee rather plienomcnal in the history of those public luxuries. 
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CHAFrEll VII. 

The I'nited States: Missotri; Arkansas; The Indian TERRrTORY; LorrsiAXA. 

In this» ol»:ij>for we enter nj>on what used to be called the Slave States, and which, now 
that slavery is abolished in the great Kepiiblie, are usually compristMl, with' othei*s yet 
to be s|X)ken of, under the name of the Southern States. They have much in oommou> 
owing to the great prejHmderanee of negroes in most t»f them, and the fact that they 
were for four years leagued together in a s?triiggle — still fondly, or, it may )»e, bitt<*rly;» 
reinemlK^riHl as the ^‘lost eaiisc*^ — and hy the fact that in many of them the ]>opulation is of 
a different origin from that in the Xew Englaml or the northern {Hirtioiis of the I'nion. 
W 0 can most convenioiitly say what we can afford space for under tin' heads of tlic different 
States. 


Missorui, 

Speaking of it simply as a goographieal tmlity, is ’77 miles long from north to south, 
and from *2Ud to 312 miles from east to west, with an aria of (i7,3sO sipiare miles, or 
13,123,200 airt's. Its chief towns are Jeffer^^on C’ity (the ca[»ital;, St. Louis (p. 117), Hoon- 
ville, Hannibal, Independence, ainl Tj<*xington. lt» great rivers are the Mississippi, wdiicli forms 
its ]H)Uiulury h-r 170 miles, and the MiSfe<»uri, wdiieh borders the State in the west for a certain 
distance, and. wdtU its affluents, tin* Osiige, (jlai>(‘Ouadi‘, ^e., jiasses through it MViUU west 
to east. South of the ^fissouri the Slate is undulating, rising into mountains towards the 
borders of Aikansas, while the north portion is level ])raine-laiid, with rich bottoms, and lofty 
picturesque bluffs on the rivers. r<»al, iron, lead,’ and limestone are abundant ; but the 
severe w'inters and hot summers do not jireveni the* rich land fniin produ(*ing nuii/.t*, wheat, 
hemp, toba<«‘o, peaches, neotarines, gra|)cs, Cotton grown in tlic southern portions; 

and the (icrmaiis, wdio bavi* settled in the State in great numbers, have introdueed 
wine-making. The raanu factories of Missouri are ehiefly ironworks, dislillerit^s, .and 
breweries. St. Louis ha& a large trade, and now’ eoinpi i'^es uj>wards of 300,1)00 inhabitants, 
though in 1770 it was a Frem'h tnuling post,wdth only StM) people settloil in the vicinity. The. 
whole ix)pulatiou of the State was, in 1S70, 1,715,000, an iiicri*asc in fifty years of 
l,t>l<8,5]4. The jx)pnlatiou is now more than 2,Ut)0,000. Politically, Missouri is ^thb 
child of a compromise, whose epitaph was written in letters of blood. During her early 
days the soil was disputed by (iaul and Indian and afterwards by Frenchman and S]miuard. 
St, Louis, which w'as the centre whence the early explorers set out, experienced many 
vicissitude.s. During the early days of the American llevolution it suffered from Indian 
raids, and the terrorism of the banditti wdio then liaunted the Mississi]>pi, until it began 
gradually to gel ac*quaintf*d with the gaunt Amcriran pioneers who floated into on their 
way to ’be trapj»ing-grounds of the mysterious West, and knew' it as Pfifn CoinH — sliort 
bread — owing to their painful experience that in St. Louis provisions were not always to be 
had. The Osiiges were in those days ever hanging about the outskirts of the town* and ^ 
many an unfortunate i>ionecr, in the years closing last century and (^ginning this, was 
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burned at 1;jjo stako^ impaled, or othernibc slowly tortured to death by the ruthless savages, 
whose namo and appearance are n»»w in the legion which once knew them mere matters 
of tradition. In 1^01 Missouri was formally surrendered 'to the United States, and with 
the advent of the Stars and Stupes the new terntoiv and St. Txiuis took giant stiides on the 
road to prosperity. “Looking down,” writes Mr King, “upon the St Louis of to-day 



01 lOlIw, MISSOIUI 


from the high roof of the snperh Itnijilo the Misson ha\o huilt to the nienurial go<l 
of jnsiirancc, one can hartllv belit\e unt thr Mst metrojwlis spreul out btfoie him lepresonts 
the growth of only thiee-qinrtors of a eentuij Tlio town ih cUl as Ij^'indon. The 

amoke from the Illinois coil his> tniginl the walls a ^enc^able brown and the grouping of 
buildings IS as puturosqiie and \anod as that of a Contmontal (it' From the watei-^s edge, 
on* ridge after iidge^ rise acres of ‘?olidl' -built houses, \a<!t ni uiufac tones, magazines of 
commerc'e, long avenues liordeied with splendid residences, n kliMinth of railways bewilder 
the eye, and the cisyig of in«i< Inner}, and the wdiirl of a lUMiad wagon-wheels, rise to the 
ear. The is thronged wnth busj and uncouth lahouieis, dozens of w'hite steamers 
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aro shrieking Ihoir iiutcs of arrival ami (l»'|iarture, the ferries are ehoko<l wiljti traffic; a 
gigantic inul grotostpie scramble for the almost limitless 'West beyond is spread out before 
one^s vision. The town has leaped into a new life sineo the war, has doubled ils p)pu]ation, 
its inaiiufaetures, and its ambition, and stands so fully abreast of its wonderful neighbour, 
Chicago, that the traditiomil acerbity of the reciprocal criticism for which both cities have 
si» long been famous is latterly much (enhanced. Tlu* city, which now' strcO'hcs tw'elvc 
miles along (he riilges branching from the water-shed betw't*eu the Misstmri, the Merrimac, 
and the ^rississijipi Rivers, Hanked liy rolling prairies, thickly studded with groves and 
\incyards; which has thirty railway lines pointed to its central dej>dts, and a mile and a 
half of steamboat at its A/vc, miles from the soa ; wln)se j>o]>ulalioii lias increased 

from S,()b() ill isrio to loO,0(M) in 1S7I; which has a banking cat»ital of 10,000,000 
dollars ; which receives thoU'^ands of tons of iron ru'c inonlhl} ; has bridgi'd the father 
of waters, and talks of <'ontrolling the cotton tratle of Aikansas and Texas; is a gianY in 
comparison with the infant settlement wherein, in a rude cottage, Colonel Stoddard had his 
head-quarters when the Ignited States a<s»iiucd territorial jurisdiction. in those* days the 
houses W'ere nearly all built of liewn logs, set iij) on end, and covchmI witli (‘oai'so 
shingled roof. The town then extended along the lino of wliat aro known as Main or 
Second Streets. A little south of the square calhsl the Phnr d" Fort St. Charles 

w'as held by a MUiilI garrison; and in the old .stone tower, whith tin* Spaniards liad built, 
debtors and criminals w'cre <onfiiiod tog4*tIn*r. French customs and French gaiety prcvaili‘d. 
There w'ore two dirniiuitive taverns, whose rafters nightly rang to tin* tales ol hairbreadtli 
escapes told by the boatmen of the ]VIi^si^sippi. T'hc (1ionti*au.^, tin* Le^as, and the 
Labbadies wi're the prineii)al merchants. French ainl English schools llourislied Felts, 
lead, and whiskey, were usod iis ciiiToncy, and ncgrois were to be jmrebased for them. 

The semi-Tndian garb of the trapp(*r was men af every street (’orncr; and thousands of 

furs, stripped from the buffalo and the bcav<*r, were exported to Xmv Orleans. The 
iniricrul wealth hing within a hundred m)h*s of St. Louis had hardly l^een dreamed of; 
the colonists wt‘re too h\i>\ in killing Indians and kcejiing f>riler in the tow'u to think 
of iron, lead, <‘oal, and zinc. The compromise which g.ive the df)inain of [Missouri to .slavery 
checked the growth of tlic State until after it had passed through the ordeal of tliq war. 
IJcov then it sprang up like a young lion, confident of the plenitude of its strength, all 
the worhl knows, St. Louis under fr(‘e institutions has w'ou more prosperity in t<*n years 
than under the (#ld r'f/h/fp it w'ould have attaiucil in lifty.^* 

There is mov no more cosmopolitan <*ily than St. L<uiis. ( oiiservalism is a 
reproach, and go-ahead ishness^' the order of tin* day. After the w’ar, the difficulties of 
reconstruction tr(Uibl(»d tin* Missourians little. The negro ch*mciit w'as n^ver^ great 

in the country. Accordingly, the UU),(M)0 frccd-im*n never constituted, as they have iu 

other of the cx-slave States, an element of trouble; wdiih* the ],l()0,t)00 dolltirs^ worth 
tjf taxable property is quite w'ell able to bear, and in time wdll clear itself of, tie burdens 
iiiiposcnl by the war. 

The ferry across the Mississippi w’as at one time a great feature in St. tiouis. Its 
approacho'* were crowded wdth a multitude of the most cosmopolitan jyid motley cliaracter. 
There may be. seen the (ierman emigrant, flat-capped, and dressed in coarse black, with 
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his quaintly ifittired wife and rosy children clinging to him; the tall and angular Texan 
drover, \vith his defiant glance at the primly-dresseil cockneys around him; the 'poor 
white' from s(nno far Southern Slate, with his rifle grasped in his lean hand, and his 
astonished stare at the extent of hrick and stone walls beyond the river; the excursion 
party from the East, with its maps and guide-books, and its inoiiiitains of baggage; the 
little group* of English tourists, with their m^htt'rioiH hampers and packages, bound 
towards Dciivcr or^ Omaha ; the tin^l and ill-uniformed company of troops ' on transfer ' to 
some remote frontier fortress; the smart . merchunt in his carriage, with his elegantly- 
dressed negro driviT standing by the restive liorsi's ; the horses of over-cloth(Hl commercial 
men from the northern and western citio<, with their mouths distended by Havana cigars^ 
and fdled witli tlu^ slang of half a dozen capitaK; and the hundreds of negroes who 
throng the //m.v in summer, departing in wiiilc'r, like the swallows, at the slightesti 
tinge of snow, or of the fog which from time to time heightens the resemblance of 
the ^Missouri capital to London. Before the bridge was built the Iwev on each side of 
the river was a kind ot iiandcunomium. An unending }>roeession i>f wagon^*, loaded with 
coal, was always forcing its way from the ferry-boats up the bank to the streets of St. 
Louis, the tilt tordomal ion drivers urging on the plunging and kicking mules with frantic 
shouts of ' Look at ye ! ' ' Y’ou dar ! ' Thc’^e wagons on busy days were constantly 
surrounded by the in<*omiug droves of w’ild Texan cattle, that, with great leaps and 
flourish of horns, objected to entering the gangways of the ferry, and now and theu 
tossed their^tormeutor high in the aiv; and by troops of swine be‘<paitered with mud, and 
dabbled with blood drawn from them by the tbriwts of the enraged horsemen pur-^uing 
them. Added to this indescribable tumult were the lumbering wagon trains laden with 
iron or copper, wearily making their w^ay to the lioats; the loungers about tbc curbstones 
singing rude jdantatioii songs or scuilling boisterously ; the nameless ebb-tide of immigra- 
tion scattered tbrough a host of iow and villau >iis bar-rooms and saloons, w^hose very 
entrance seemed suspicious ; and the gangs of ‘ roustaUmts ' rolling boxes, barrels, hogs- 
heads, and bales from wagon to wdiarf, and frm wharf to wagon, from morning to night. 
Belo\C the bridge, the river, gradually broadening out, w’as covered with coal-barges 
iuid stcam-lngs, and abv)ve it, along the banks, one saw, as one still sees, dark masses 
of homely buildings, elevations, iron foundries, and various manufaetories ; while along 
the shore are moored thousands of logs', fasteneu together in rafts. The building of the 
bridge has changed inueli of this, though the crossing erf the Mississippi is to this day a 
}>oint at w’hich a varieil mass of men and manners run into a narrow space. Except in 
• the names of the streets, little of ^he old French eluiraeter in the towm remains. On the 
Illinois* side of the river still lingers the old village of Cahokia — a moss-grown relic of the 
past — its venerable Church of Not re Lame dcs Kahokias, the oldest building in the 
West, standing a strange monument of a deeayeil civilisation among the magnificent 
residences of the mcrchant-princes, whose hives arc on the opposite shore. 

The street-life of St. Louis is varied and interesting, and the endless aucaion-houses 
which ^ here, as in most Western and Soutliem cities al>ound, is a curious feature of coin- 
^onercial life. From#morning to midnight the doors of the establishments arc open, and 
the jargon of the seller may be heanl ringing out alwvc the rattle of wdieels, as the 
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tramway runs j)asl his ** The gonins who reskles behind the countar,^^ writes a 

visitor, ** is usually some graduate of the eonimereo of the South. Accustomed to 
dealing* with the ig*norant and unsiispoctiug:, liis eloqueiu^e is a curious com|)ound of 
insolence and pleadii]^. He has a (juaint stt>ck of jdirases, made up of the slang of the 
river and the slums of citi«‘s, and lie begins by placing an cxlravagaut price upon the 
article which he wislics to and then decreasing its value until he brings# it down to 
the range of his oustomers.^^ 

“ # 

The Irish clement in St. Louis keeps it lively in one sense, and the Gormans impart 

animation to it from a pleasanter point of view. In oven the f.i‘»hional)le sections of the city, 
ladies receive their friends seated in the porches and on the in)ut doorsteps of their houses. 
On a summer evening hundreds ot gix>‘i{>s of hulies and gentlemen may be seen thus 
seatc<l, behaving, however, towards each other with all tlie eticjuette of the drawdng-roora. 
Society is, as may be imaginoil, exceedingly free and agreeable. The ladies cspecrally, 
having in many <*ases Wen educuteil both in the East and ^Ve^t, have the culture of the 
former region, with the frank coidiality of the latter. Added to this, German manners 
prevail. In the summer evenings, the more fashionable bc<*r-gahlcns may be seen (*rowdcd, 
not only w'ith Teutonic, but with American families drinking lager beer and listening to 
the music, without — as tiny would in the Eastern and. indeed, in many of the Western 
States — regarding the custom as a dangerous '*l>utc*Ii^^ innovation. The German migra- 
tion began in but it was not until ISlS, when the n*volation set mullitudes .seeking 

a home across the Atlanti<% that the best foreign element in the United States <*ame in any 
groat number. Since that yi^ar, however, multitudes of thesi* have year after year arrived in 
America, and Missouri has (‘ver been a favourite place of settlement for them. At the pri‘8ent 
moment it is <al(*iilatetl that, in St. Louis alone, there are more than fifty tlKMisand of 
them, but, including children born iu the city of (ierman paniits, the nuniher must 
rea<di nearer lo0,000. 'I'hc TiMitonio (‘lenient, though an ev^ elleiit drag on the more excitable 
American, and one whirh ha^ ke[>t tin* State fnun TUshing into iriany excesses in the trouble- 
some times preceding and during tlie war, is now fast merging into the American, though 
imjiarfing to native society many of tlic I)«*artier .featnns (»f Kuropean life wanting among the 
austere Xew Englanders. In another generation or so, the fui^ion b<*tween the two. races 
TV’ill Ijo almost complete- -thus giving the We>^tern peo[»le features even more distinctive 
than they jK)Sscss at pre.^^eiit. In commerce, agriculture, literatuiv, journalism — indeed, iu 
cverveiitcrpri.se — the (Germans are* among the loreniosl ; \\hile in politics — a ro/e for which 
they do not much care iu “the States^’ — (iennans, like (arl Schurz, have played not an 
undistinguisheiJ part. Tliere arc .several n(*w.spapers in their own language, hut any other . 
attempt to pre.serve a .'ie]>arate national feeling has bo<‘n abandoni*d, as being noSth^r prac- 
ticable nor, if it were possible, anything but mischievous. Still tlu‘re arc whole di&trict.s 
in the city which might be in Dresden or Hamburg, and there naturally, from the number 
of compatriots gathered iu one placo, the manners of the Old World prevail. They 
have their dancing, siiigitig, and gymnastic clubs ; but when it wa.s attempted to 
establish the “ Germania/^ into which no American war to be admitted, the scbcino 
utterly broke down. German influence^ however, has put its impress on the public/ 
schools of the city, and on the more thoj^htful class. In no city in America is KanUs 
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^'Critique <rf Pure Reason better known^ or Hegel more laboriously tnecl to be under- 
stood^ as witness in the discussions of the ^‘Philosophical Society and in the “St. Louis 
Journal of Speculative Plulosoplij 

The sweltering heat of a Missouri July day, a day in which the stranger incontinently 
melts, has little influence on the keen St. Louis merchant. He clotlies himself in the 



thinnest of linen, and the broadest-bi iinmed of •straw hats, ami then, aimed with a fan, 
scats himself in his offioc, or plies his trade in the Exchange, determined that in cotton he 
shall bring hib city ahead of Houston, Galveston, or New Oilean«?, and as a grain distributor 
^^whip^^ Chicago and the lake cities. St. Louis is already the railroad centrs of the 
Mississippi Vallcj and is fast becoming the metropolis of the steamboat traffic of the mighty 
river .which flows past its wharves. Low water and railroad competition have for some 
* years past made the* steamboat men draw long faces. Still, the day when the railways 
will absorb the traffic of the Mississippi Valley is far off, and the river yet remains 

sa 
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picturesque anJ vivacious, l)y dint of the tpiantily of all kinds of craft that ^rato 
their keels against tin* St. Louis /f^nr — ^l)oats^ harges, rails, the floating palaces, the 
strong, tlat-lwttomed Rtnl River packets, the cruisers of the U])por Mississippi and of 
the turbid Missouri, the coal, copper, lead, and iron-laden barges, the huge grain-laden 
arks, each capable ol* receiving 100,000 bushels of grain ; \>hile rafts of every size and 
sha])o are scattered along the giant stream, to use Mr. King's simile, ‘Mike chip, and straws 
on a mountain l>rook." Xearl\ f’5,000 steamboat arrivals are annually registered at the 
port of St. L(»uis. ^M)rifting <lown on the logs cornea rude and hardy clus^ of men, 
who chafe under city restraint, requiring now and then stern inauagemeiit. Sometimes 
one of these figures, suddenly arri\ing from the ancient forests on the river abo\e, creates 
a sensation by striding through a finhionable street, his long hair falling about his 
wrinkled and weathor-b<*aten face, and his trusty rifle slung al lus shoulder.’* Steamboating 
on Iho Missis'^ippi is a jiroierlaally dangerous bu-ine.ss. In ls7i there were over 5o0 
disasters on the ri\er and its tributaries, not many atbaidod with loss of life, hut all 
resulting in great loss of jiroperty. The record of tlie'-^^* disasteiN is not witliout ils grim 
humour. One can hardh suppress a smile at the aiinouncomeiit in the terse, O'^pressive 
language of the river, that Phil, Sht'ridun broke loose at St. Louis, or that 
broke her engine,*' Lake Eiie ran through herself," Mnd 11* u blew up at Bellevue,**^ 
Enterprise broke a wrist at Cairo," Andy Johnson blew out a joint near Alton," JrUd 
Cat sunk a barge at Rising Sun," llunnnlny Bird smashed a shaft," »S/. EnmeiH broke 
her doctor," ** Daniel Booty was croudcnl on shore l)y ice," or John Kttt/onr, trying 
to land at Evansville, broke nine arms." The river men have not h(*en satisfieil to etmfor 
upon their beloved crafts the names of heroes and saints. ‘‘Thev rak4' up all faniastic cog- 
nomens which the romance of the century or the slang of the perii»d (an afl*ord, Ix^slowing 
them upon clumsy and hoauliful crafts alike, vv'hife tluw pa\ hut little regard to congruities 
of gender or class. The Xayf may he a cual large, or Drtf T)ochs a p.ilacc steamer." The 
cotton steamers have often to load at a plantation scmiewhat in tin* manner figured on 
p. 121. Tlic valuation (jf the properly in St. Louis was, in 1^71, 17o^()0(i,lfl00 dollars. 

Kansas City* built on the southern bank of the Missouri, just below the mouth of 
the Kansas, was, at one time, a station fur the wild ^Miull whackers," or bullock-wagon 
drivers, who came there to load their ‘'prairie schooner»'* from the Missouri river boats. 
At that period it was touchingly characterised by one of the frontier men, who gave ifc 
its unenviable notoriety, “Thcre^s no railroad vv(*st of Junclion City, no law west of Kansas 
City, and no God west of Hays' City." Railvvajs gave il life, as they gave life to a hundred 
other similar "cities." More than 50,000 people have ii(»w s(»ttli*d here. They have bridgcxl ^ 
the Missouri, and control the markets from the Missouri to the Rocky ifouivtainH, havo 
a valuation of 42, 000, 0(»() dollars, and a jobbing trade alone of 17,000,000 dollars or more. 
"Packing" pork and beef is one of the great trades of Kansas Gity. In ].S72'more than 
20,000 (tfittle and 120,000 swine passed through tlie hands of its butchers. In twenty years 
Kansas City will bef*omc one of the great centres of the West, The influence aiid mark of 
Southern manners, Mr. King tells us, have vani.shed from ^he western sections d Missouri, 
just as have the hard drinking, hard riding, blustering, how ie-knife-vvva ring "V>rdcij 
ruffian," to whom the old state of matters W’as so eongeinal. A new type lias arisen, 
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and swept out of siglit those who prevailed ^Mjefo' the Xew England people are 

arriving, so that inanners in siicli sections hcttlwl hy the Xorlheru j)eoi»le hii\o a 
carious mixture of Colorado and Maine. In the wild<*r p^rts of the Sljite rufRauisiii still 
l>revail.s, though it liiids it rather a ditiieult task to liohl its own. The ‘^Pike County’’ 
inaiij oneo a proverb and still a familiar uaine^ has a healthy idea of rough, average justice, 
and of thc^ necessity of keeping down future rascality. lie never troul)les a court of law 
with trying a horse thief. Such a miscreant always obtains short shrift and a long lariat. 
Missouri still reepfires many more people before it can attain the maxirnurn of that prosperity 
of which it has the factors within it. The river bottoms are as rich as the Valley of the 
Nile. In journeying beside them on the Missouri Pantic Railroad one sees immense 

spaces but recently cleared of forest, dotted with log cabins and barns, and their omnipr(‘^ent 
appendages, the hog-yards, tilled with do/ems of swine ; yf‘llow cornfields, acres on acrec, 
extending as far as llic eye can reach among the gnarled trees; men and women cantering 
to market on bare-hacked horses, and young children staring from the zig/ag fences.’^ The 
life is like the product of tlie soil, dirty an<l coarse, but it is full of vigour. Towns spring 
up in Mis-^ouri, as they do in all the West, as Mark Ta])ley remarked, sjiontaiiooiis like, 
owing It) the fertility of tin* soil/^ and (he spread of rail\\a\s. The ('iipital (JeflVivoii 
t'ily) is a prosperous town of 7,(WM) inhal)itanls, and has been the seat of government since 
I S:iS, previous to whieli it was rath(*r peripatetic. But it is a priueiph» in America generally 
to liave the <apital near the centre of the <*ountrv, and, if possible, never to submit it 
to the inllu(‘nces of a large rmdropolis, wliitdi arc cfttui for (‘\il, and rarely f<*r good. Though 
Missouri sfiltered grievously bv the war, yet she withheld herself fioni the cause of Seco'^sion, 
and found her profit in so doing. 

Arkinsvs 

Is, in length, *212 miles; in breadth, I7d to ; in area, 52, PAS square miles; and in 
1S70 its population was 1^1,171. In other w • ds, the State is the size of England, and 
its population tliat of Maiielu'^ter. The surface is, in the easfiTU ])art, to a great ext(‘ut, 
low and marshy, though the centie and w*ost are hilly, or eovered w'ith undulating prairies; 
while, bevond the O/ark Mountains, it eimsists of an idesaled plain stretching on towanls the 
HocRy ]\rountains; and the climatt* is more salubrious than that in the low lands bordering 
on the Mississippi. 'fbe W.isliita, White River, Red Rivis* 'if the South, St Francis, Szc., 
drain it. The soil varies grcatlv, though in nearly every pail cotton, maize, wheat, and 
oats grow well ; while among tlic niiiieral ] icducts arc iron, c«»al, zinc, lead, manganese, 
gypsum, and salt.* 

Little Rock, the capital (poja itioii 2t),t)(H)), originally a French settlement, is situated 
on Ihfc Arkansas River. The State was as early as Pul a Krcnch (*olt>nv ; and during the 
jieriod of John Law's Alississippi scheme, l^ouis XV. made a grant of land on the Arkansas 
to that well-known advi*nturcr. In 17()'l it was handed iwer to Si»ain, and again in ISOO 
returned to France. In IvSOd it was pureha.sed by the Fnited States; in 1S8() it was 
received into the rnion as a slave State; and during the ("ivil War throw in its 
lot with the ("onfederaey. The Arkansas River, one soun^e of which we have engraved 

* Owen • * Rcpoi’t on tho (R*o3ogirul ^^urviy of tho iSttito ” and I860}. 
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(p. 105), rises in the Colorado Rocky JMouiitahis, at an elevation of 10,000 feet above the sea, 
and after describing* a course of 2,170 mile.s, and draining* an area of 178,000 square mile's, 
falls into the Mississippi at Napoleon. It is navigable by steamboats of slight draught to 
forty miles above Little Rock, and during high water to Fort Ciibson, 150 miles higher 
up. Najxdeon, it may be remarked in passing, was once a nourishing town, but is gradually 
slipping away into the stream. It did not bear a g>oil reputation in i>a8t days, lllustra* 
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tive of the mann<?rs and customs of tlie Naf Meonites, various grim anecdotes are related. 
It was here that a man showed a casual passer-by (m a steamboat a jx^cket fulj of coin, 
with the explanatory Remark, that ‘Mie had bin among the boys last night, ^dien they 
were having a frolic.*^ Brawls were frequent; and brawls at Naj>olcon — as is the ciistr^m 
of Arkansaw always ended in burials.^' In tlxise days an Arkansas iieck-hlister was 
a familiar name for a Ixnvie-kntfe, from the fact that the desperado of these purjts usually 
concealed Lis 'Svcpcii^' down his back, when he did not carry it inside his kne0-l)oot. It 
is a common phrase to say that '^Arkansas is (>11 swamp and backwomls,^^ but tifis is 
erroneous. Many tracts along the Mississippi arc unmitigated swamps, but the lands 
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which extei^ from NapoL5on to Memphis (on the Arkansas side) arc fine, rich lowlands, !• 
which may in time be drained, settle»l, and if carefully cultivated, become a home where 
the negro may grow prosperous.* Out of seventy-three counties, fifty-one are watered by 
navigable streams. “The climate varies with the location, but none could be healthier 
than ‘that of the romantic mountain region, more invigorating than that of the thick 
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pine forests in the lower counties, 3 r more malarial than are the undrained and uncleared 
bottom lands.*^ For long Arkansas was unpormeated by railways ; while the evil reputa- 
tion, more or less cxaggenited, of the citizens, kept out of the country quiet-loving 
travellers who had no desire to eat at table with a revolver alongside their plates, or to 
wl\om the pistol-sliots, heard almost daily along the banks of the river, were not musical 
sounds. Hence the settlers who were rough remained so, while the quiet people, of whom 
there* Tverc always numbei's in the territory, wwe in a hopeless minority. Mattel's are, 
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however, greatly altering for the better, and Little llock, since the iron horse snorted in its 
streets/^ has wonderfully eluinged. It is now a pretty well laiJ-oui town, and many of Ihe 
streets are beautifully sliaded with azaleas, japonieas, China, and j>each trees, the lovely 
magnolia, Ik)x elders, and elms affortling a striking contrast to some of the rude lowland 
towns near the river, or the “ log-huilt unkempt settlements in the interior, where morals 
are bad, manners worse, and tliere arc no eomforls or gra/^os.’^ Still, in the rjiore remote 
parts of the State, society is very rude and very bad. Whisk(‘} and the universal habit 
of carrying arms arc the chief causes of this, while the slight regard for lliuman life which 
prevails throughout the ooimtry operates bjull\ against the preservation of order, which 
has not yet recovered from the shock of the Civil War. 

Perhaps, on the wdiole, the coloured ' ’ people i)f Arkansas exhibit the most cheering 
prospects. Many of them are men of education and refinement, and having obtained a pro- 
minent place ill the (iovernmeiit, exhibit more titnt‘ss for it than the libemted slaves have 
usually done in the recona-trurfed States*. The whites arc, to a great extent, artibitionless, 
and even the mo-st enthusiarstu^ seem dubious about the futun^ ])ru^j)e( ts of the country since 
the “ snrrcndah,” as they sfjle that Jinal bceiie in the drama of the Confederac}, eiiaeted 
at Appomattox Court iloiise. let the resources of the Stale are nninensc. It contains 
nearly 1:2,0(10 scpiarc miles of etial, while the lead belt ex(en<!s diagonally across the State, 
and the lead and silver mines promise w'ell. Kaolin fC'liina cl.i\), gypsum, eopi)cr, and zinc 
arc found in profusion ; manganese, ochre, and earth-paints exist in many places, while 
there are great quarries of slate, whetstone, limestone, and marble. Finally, iron has been 
discovered at various points, and, eombiiied with tlve stores of coal, ought t4) *enru*h the 
State. The forests (»f yelliwv pine, cypress, einlar (juniper,, (otliuiwood, mulberry, oak, 
hickory, and pecan {C inyr/ olUn'/vnuiH) are also valuable, while there are still S,<;00,00() 
acres of State lands ready for settlers to occupy. All that is required is a ilecently good 
govemnumf, and some education. Surely it is not luqiiiig against lM>j)e to expect these 
to come in time to unhap])y Rackeusack 
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The ‘^Indian Territory neither a territory nor a state. It is simply n something 
devi.scJ to avoid a diflicultv. From time to lime the aborigines wlio once inhabited the 
country east of the Mississippi, and some of those also living we^^t of that river, have 
been removed thither, and little by little the government is eueroaebing on ihe domain 
assured to them, as so many other domains have been ensnr(*d from time to time, and as often, 
to the disgrace of the (iov<‘rnmenl, broken. Its area is 52,7S(b(M)(j acres, and the popula- 
tion scarcely enough to make a town of moilerate size. The number 4>f Indianji scattered 
over its vast plains and among its mountains lias bemi estimated as follow's : — l(!)herohccs, 
17,5(M»; Choctaws, 17,000; Creeks, LI ,500 ; Chiekasaws, 5,500 ; Scminoles, 2,500 ; Osages, 
»‘},500; Sacs and Foxes, 4 6S ; Shawnees, 67t); (’heyennes (p. 128) and Arapaho^, 3,390; 
Confederate Pcorias, 170; liiistern Shawnees, 80; Wyandot tes, 150; Quawpaws, 230; 
Senecas, ISS — in all, about 05,000, who inhabit a LTrifory, the great ditjanccs in whieii arc 
only partially unabridged by railways, and are thus se]>aratcil from each other by barriers 
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of language^ and custom, that there is hardly any intercourse among them. ‘^The land 
lies waste because there are not hands to hold the plough, and the country remains a desert 
hecausc the Indian jealousy refuses to allow the white man to make it blossom like a rose ; 
and the Indians are quiie justified in so doing. Blossoming like a rose may be a very pretty 
iiatuml operation to look at, but it may be a sight purchased too dear when it is performed 
at the exppnsc of the Indian for the sake of a white man, to whom he is indebted for 
nothing but much wrong. N<» white man is allowc<l to f.cttlc here, unless by permission 
of the Indians, and even then leave is ntwer given unless the applicant be of fair character, 
has married a dusky bride, and is wulling to reliiupiish his allegianec to Uncle Sam. 
The Indian hohls firmly by the treaty of 1^37, by which he was to be allowed to live 
undisturbed hero so long as he settled in it. Previous to that date most of the country 
belonged to the Osages, who liave now almost entirely disappeared. Yet before the tribes 
could be removed into it the country w^as delugcil with blood. From the unwillingness of 
the Seininoles to, remove from their fair land ongiiwited the Florida War, and time after time 
smaller diflleulties have arisen. The Indians in the territory receive annuities, derived from 
the sale of lands in other parts. These amount to al)out iS9r),000 dollarb per i(nnvm. A 
railw's* pans their territory, but the Indians k<‘ep aw\ay from it, and travellers by it rarely 
see one of the alK)rigines. The Clierokees have made the greatest advance in civilisation, 
and have a ruling \oicc in all that coneernb the polity and rcMuirccs of the aborigines. 
Their general status, we are assuied l)y one of the latcbt visitors to them, is not below that 
of the while backwoodsman. They -lo good agrieultnrisls, though living remote on farms 
whicli they hoU in common, jet to wdiich eadi iiuluulual has a perpetual right of occupancy. 
All the Cherokee land is vested m the natu»n. man may sell his improvements and 

buildings, but not his land."' YVt the Indian will never be a farmer in the true sense of 
the term. He has no idea of making gain ; he only desires to make a living.^' Tliroughout 
the v^arious nations settled in the Indian territ v there is an utter neglect of internal 
imju’oveinents. ^^Aii Imhaii higlnvaj’’ is as difficult as the \(*siivuan ascent, and none of 
the magnificent ft vers were bridged befiue the advent of the ^lissouri, Kans.as, and Texas 
Railw-ay.^’ Tlie Indian agent, who seiwes the double juirjiose of being Indian trustee and 
dipkunatie agent from the (loverninent t>f W.ashiiigton, or, to give a closer simile, hears 
to the chiefs of the tribes inucli the same relation as the Residents at the native (*ourts 
of Ilindostaii do to the Princes to whom they are ai credited, has, howe\er, here and there, sug- 
gest 4 ;d a few' improvi^ments, which have been follow'od np. The government of the Clierokees 
I have sketched in another work.^ It is, to a great extent, modelled on that of the American 
State gov^erumentri. The chiefs — t “priiieipaU^ and second chief — are elected evorj four 
years. Tlicy have an upper and a lower house of 1ogi‘'hiture, the former continuing in 
power four, and the latter two j’ears. There is a supreme court, wdth three judges, and 
tho usual staff of district judges and sheriffs Talilequah is the capital. It looks like an 
ordinary South-West town, with nothing partieuldilv Indian alioiit it. The Choctaws and 
Cr(t^ks have the same general form of government, while the Seminoles have vested their 

executive authority in twenty-four band-chiefs, all coiiti*olled by a principal, an absolute 

# 


> ** Raers of Mfliikiml,” Vol. I , p 226. 
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aatocrat^ with an irrefragable veto; however, all the tribes join in a general council, 
presided over by the Supermteiident of Indian Affairs for tlie Southern Superintendency ; 
but at this meeting only tlu rendition of criminals, the joint attion in regard to land, and 
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similar matters, which ire of comitj between the nations, arc legislated ujion. When 
the Civ I War broke out, the greater number of the India is sidcil with the Confederates. 
Hitherto they had known next to nothing of the Norlhern ixsoplo, or of Northern pjlifics, 
while, on the other hand, most of these were slave-owners, some of the Clierokees owning^ 
from 200 to 300 slaves, and negroes who had settlcnl among the Indians also held slaves. 
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The CherokeSs sent to the war one regiment^ under the command of General Stand Weatie, 
a fuIUblooded Indian. Meantime^ the Indian territory^ i;\"as occupied alternately by 
Northern and Southern trooj)s, and plundered by lx)th. The loyal Indians removed into 
Kansiyi, while those who had adopted the Southern cause emigrated with their families 
into Texas. Many of the Indians also entollcd themselves in the service of Uie North, 
and now thbt they have returned to their homes the feud is still, to some extent, kept 



up, and will not die until this generation has passed .way. Before the war many of tho 
• Indians were rich. It wab not ui. mmon for a well-to-do stock-ral'^er to own 13,000 
head of cattle. lie was a poor Indian who had not twcnl} . During the wai the} lo^t 
all this property, but the gcner.il Ciovernment ha\ing appiopnated nionc} for the purchase 
of new stock, the tribes now possess nearly as much as before. 

Though education — even high-cla<!b — and religion are spreading among tho Indians, yet 
their manners are '•till very aboriginal, and will doubtless long remain so. They have all 
the native Americanos taste for strong waters and for patent medicines, of w’hich alcohol 
^lorms an ingredient.* Hospitality is unboundi'd. No <»ooner does an Indian take a wife 
than all her relatives come to live on him, and remain for life, or until they have 
67 
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impoverished liim. Mofhers-in-law are ia the Indian territory a tyranny midfoamt of by 
the Benedicts of other lands. .At probcnt the Indi.ins live v'cry peacrably tojfcthor. Ihe 
chief fend is the land ^jue^lioii: oiu* i>arty wishes to allow white mou to s(‘ttlc in the 
territory \\hile the majority seornlully rejeet any such ])n)i)osition. It has been renuirked 
that an Indian suspected of wishino* to dispose of land to any white j>ersoiia^re specilily 
dies, while a Caucasian who sliows rather loo stroll^: an aptiludt' to in^ratffito himself 
with his red-skiniuHl neio'hbours runs a rWc of sudden and ni)slori<fU.s disappea ranee. 
“This superb ecuintry/* WTites Mr. Kino*, ti) whom we have been iiulebtetl for these 
facts, “unquestionably one of the most fertile ou the “‘lobe, is a constant source of 
torment to the white mini of tin* border, in whom the spirit ot speeulution is \ery strong. 
The hardv' ciii/eii of tlie Soiitli-Wcst bears no ilKuill towards the Indian Southi*rn triljes, 

but it irritates him to see sueli \ast tracts ol land lying itlle. He aclH*s to be admitted 

to the territorv with the same ]>rivileges grantisl to Indian cili/cns, \i/., tlu' right to (»cciipy 
and possess all the land that the} may Icm'e in, and to claim all llmL remains unlenciHl within 
a (piarttu* (d* a mile oii (uthcr side of the Aniccd lots. He is cra/(*d witli \isions oi the 
far-spn'ading, llowt'r-bespangled prairies, the fertile foot-hills, tin* rich qiiarric-, mines, and 
valley lands. He burns to c(airse at frei‘-\viU o\cr the grassv regions, where e\en the 

Indians rai^e such line stock. And now that the railroad has enttned a proti\st aoaiusl 

continued exelusivt*ne''S on the part of the liuliaiis, ho thunders at tin* n(»rthin*n and *s>uthera 
entrances of the lorritory, and will not be quiet.^*^ Ami, of course, In* will not thunder 
in vain. Voters never do in the I’nited lSt.it«*s, or, f<*r tlie matter of that, an^fwliore else. 
Politicians who value place more tlinn the national good iaith will arise, and piTjure the 
Govermnetit for the sake of poimlarity, as they have done (‘isewdiero. 'lime after lime have 
reserves been “secured*^ to the Indians further wt^st, wIh» have no right to the Indian 
territory }>roper, wliich solely belongs to the tribes lo whom it w'as originally secured, or 
to lh(jse wlcm the ]M)sseN^ors may <*b<)Ose to admit, ami ao-nn niul again they have been 
deprived of it, and made to remove cloewhere. Vnd so it will be here, and w'illi the usual 
consequences. 


Loi isl VN V. 

Louisiana is at on<*e one of the riclnvt, and, in its history, one of the most romantic pf 
the States of the I iiion, but, at the same time, sini*e the war, one of tin* saddest jiicfUres 
of l>ad government and civil disrsml in the history of any country. To-dav, it is to me 
file simile of one oi its modern historians. Paradise lost. In tw’onty y<‘ars it may he Paradise ‘ 
regaintnl. Its possibilities arc iinliinitc<l. Its bayoii-peni‘1 rated soil, its rich up]i|rwlH and 
vast prairies, comprise everything necessary far a gr(*at eominonwealth. But a |^igantic 
struggle i.s in progress within its bounds— a battle of raee with race, “of the pi<knresque 
and unju t (avilisation of the past, wdth tlie prosaie and levelling civilisation of tho 
prc*scnt. >or a century and a half it was coveted by all nations; souglit by thole great 
colonisers of America— the French, the English, the Spaniaids. It has in turn becyi the 
plaything of monarchs and the butt of adventurers. Its history and tl'aditions are leagued'^ 

* “ Southern Statofl,*’ p, 200, 
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with all that is romantic in Europe and in the Eastern Continent in the eighteenth century. 
From its immense limits outspran^;;' the noble sisterhood of South-Western States, whoso 
inexhaustible domain affords an ample refuse lor the poor of all tiic worlJ/^ How romantic 
was this history, from the time when Do Soto explored until the day when the First 
Napoleon, terrilied lest New Orleans should fall into the hands of the En<^lish, sold, in 
1S13-11, the Earthly Paradise to the Unitixl Stales for fifty million francs and how 
full of ronmnee, let other works relate.* It is enough for us to jot down a few particulars 
regarding its ino«|^rn condition. 

With the exception of Florhla and Texas, it is the rni)st southern ot* the Ciiited States. 
It measures, from north to south, 2U0 mih'S, and from cast to we^t, at it.s widest part, 290 
miles, with a total area of 10,790 square miles, or 20,105,000 acres. Situated at the 
mouth of the greatest river on the continent, it contains within its limits the delta of 
the river, wliicli is intersc<‘ted hy numberless les^^er rivers and bayous, and tilled with lakes. 
Yet, contrary to the popular idea on the subject, even in Am(‘riea, we must warn the 
reader again^'t habtily coneluding that it is, tliroiighoul its entire extent, a low, wet, swampy 
region. Much of it is, no doubt, a great plain of wonderful fertility", with an indefinito 
Kucecssion (»f *Icnse jungle, tangled suarnp^, marshes, lakes, sloughs, cam*, and cyjiress 
hrakcb. Fj tliosi wh(»se only knowledge of the State has bei‘U derived from sailing 
through it by way of the Mississijipi, such ideas are very natunil. Ilfuvever, if w'C pene- 
trate buek from the river, our ideas will s^ieedily alter. The whole surface may be divided, 
according to Culumd linekett, into two grand :ireas, the hilly and the level country. The 
hilly parl'^ ina\ be again subdivided into three regions, dilbnvnt from eaeh other in con- 
figuration of the surfa(v, in soil, in forest growth, ami in lertility. ThcbC divisions have 
been named the good uplamls, tin* pine hills, and the bliitf lands; wdnle the level country 
may be subdivided into pine Hat, prairies, arable alluvial lands, wooded swamps, and the 
coast marsh. Tin* alluvial region can lu* be^t s .o from the dei'k of a Missis'^ippi steamer 
W'hen the river is well up.” The panorama \Iiich spr<*a<ls out l>efore the eye as the 
boat speeds along is om* whi<-h is apt to cling fnr a long time to llie traveller's 
memory. For \ears afttTwards there wall rist* u]» before him the statidy residences of 
plan\ers, half liubhui in grov<*s of magnolia, pecan, and live oak, the massive sugar- 
houses with their tall <hiinne\s ; the neat villages of negro cabins whitcw'ashed, 
and arranged in jirosuiely systeuvatie onler ; the bnuvl tields of eott‘»n, Indian corn, 
sipd cane sweoi>ing back In green waves to the bine line of distant woods ; the sleek, fat 
catfle and In^i’ses grazing on the lev**! or emb* il *nent ; and the verdant mea(lf>w's stretching 
down at places almost to the water^s edge. The scent,y is not majestic, but it i.s, never- 
theless, pleasing. If w^e penetrate » e <d‘ the bayous, overbung with moss-covered cypress, 
willows, and live oak, it will givi' another idea of IxAiisiana. “ lie must ramble,'^ writes 
the enthusiastic liouisianan, on wdiosc stores of information we are drawing, ‘‘along the 
clear, quiet lakes, whose jKdished siirfaecs reflect with perfect tidelity evf'rythmg above 
and around tliem, save w’hore float the broad lo-avos and bright flowers of the prarre-a^rolet ; 
ho must penetraU: the tangled swamps with their primeval forests standing as the repre» 


• Gayinr: “HLstory of LouisLina,” ^c. 
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sentativcs of past a^es, with thoir Jonse of luxuriant oano, with the j)onds, sloughs^ 

and momss where the wild fowl nestle ainon^ the water-lilies; and it he has an\ tiling of 
an artistes ere, he wall everyw^here see new and peeuliar Leant ies.*^ The eoast niarthcs are 
composed, when the soil is at all *lirni, of rich hlaek mould, but the <,^reater portion of these 
are liable to be o\erllowm by the river, or by the ticlal-overllow, ami often tlie f^rec^ii meadow- 
like covering is only a treacherous crust concealing tlie unknown dejith of water and oozy 
mud below. The (Ircat Prairies are pleasanter spi>ts. They an* of the rolling Kix' (]>. 71*), 
being waved like the billow\s of the sea. In fact, it is difficult to ride thnuigh these prairies 
without being reminded of this resemblance, and the grass moxed by tin* wind ripples like 
the bo^om of the ocean, w^hile tlie lark blm* b4>nlt‘r of woods, are like the distant shores, 
the projecting spurs like (*apes ami ])roniontorie*-, the “(o\es^" like ba \ s and gulfs, w'hilo 
the eliiinp.s of tree''' that here and ihore (!»ver*-ify tlie grassy surfaci' Io»»k like islands in 
the sea. The jMipulalioii of the Louisiana prairies are niosllv of Atadiaii origin, and are 
usually very thrifty. The ]»eo]»le are kiiil and liospitable, fond cif little junketings and 
‘^socialities” — as -neh nierrv makings are termed in that quarter— but shy of strangers, 
e^l>eciallj if lie speak no Freneli. The j.rairie region is liealtliy, ami altogetluT, jicrliaps, 
the best part ot the State. The bluff laiid'^ of the Mississippi \\(i b.i\(' aln*ady alluded 
to, while little need he '^aid of the pine (laU, eveept that, like tin* june hills, tlie s(»il is 
thin, sandy, and iioor, and tin' surfaee a perfi^et level. The w^4»ods are -o .qicii that in 
travelling through them a herd of deer may be often seen half a mile alu'ad, and the surfaeo 
is covered with grass, and contains many w’tt <^i»/y places called ‘Miav galls,” from the clumps 
of bay-trees (magnolias) a]wM}s found in them, lu the pine liill . an* pediliar ti’.iets called 
^‘hogwallow lands,” charaoterisiHl hv a stiff, sticks, c aleareous soil, w'hu h in wvt weather 
is terribly muddy. The inhabitants of the pine woods are ])n>\erbiallv j)oor, but as a set-off* 
to this unhappy eharaeteristie, are honest, m(»ral, virtuous, simjde-luMrted, ami hosjutablo — 
not invariable corollaries to a kick of g^iods. Louisiana is a region of great weallii, but 
until there is a great infusKui of new’ blood by immigration it can mwi'r, under the altered 
state of affairs, do much gooil. The negro, for the lime being, is rejoicing in hm freedom, 
while the wdiite man is too often allowing liis natural indoltuiet* to gain tin* ina.stery of him, 
or to relapse into tJie despair which w'as begotten of tlie ruin wTonght in the sad struggle 
into wdiieli the Htafe jdiinged in the dreary \ cars of Even election day (p. 133), 

once so busy an event to New Orleans, fails, except spasmodically, to excite him. A better 
day is, how'ever, beginning to dawm. ^ 

New Orleans is Ijouisiana on a condensed scale — so far as the people, the chief indusitLes, 
and the ways of thinking arc conccrne<l. The ‘^Crescent City,” as the inhabitants love to 
style it, still retains much of its old French chanicter — in its manners and custom|i, in the 
veracity of its inhabitants. Business here, as in foreign cities, has nsurpeil only lialf the 
domain; the shopkeepers live over their shops, and communicate to their eommer^ some- 
what of the aroma of home. The dainty saloon, where the ladies^ hairdresser holds has 
its dcKjrwa ^ enlivened by the baby ; the grocer and his w'ife, the milliner and bis daughter, 
are behind the counters in their respective shops. Hero you pass a c^f/r, with thi awning 
down, and peering in can distinguish half a dozen bald, roiund old boys, drinking ,their 
evening absinthe, and playing picquet and vingt-cUun^ exactly as in France. Here, perhaps> 
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AN ELECTION DAV IN NEW UULEANA 

ig a touch of Americanism : a lazy negro recumbent in a cart, with his eyes languidly 
closed, and’ one dirty foot sprawled on the side walk. No ! even he responds to your 
^ question in French/ which he speaks poorly, though fluently. French signs abound ; there 
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IS a warehouse for wines ami bitinilieb fr<iin the heart of Southern Franco. Hero lives a 
j^rouj) of French ne^n)Os, the hiixoni gfirls tlrcssetl with a coitaiu s^race, and* with gaily- 
coloured liaiulkorcliiet*'^ wound about an unpardoiia)>lc lu\nnanei‘ of wool. Tln*ir cavaliers 
are clothed mainly in antnjnated garments rapnlly approaching th(‘ level of rags^ and their 
rcbOunds for half a do/cii blocks. Turning into a side leading off from lloyal, 

or Cllartrc^, (»r Bourgoviie^ or Dauphin, or Itamjiait Sticet, \i>u (oini^ iijnm an odd little 
wine bhop^ where the cobbler sitb at his work in lln^ bhadow of a i»iMud old Sjjanhjh arch; or 
upon a nest of CLirl> -headinl negro babic'* cn‘'Coii(*j'd on a tailors bench ai the wdndow^ of a 
fine ancient mansion; or jou look into a narrow room, glass-fronted, and si'e a long and 
well-spread tabic, sun ounded by twent\ Fren(‘hmcii and Frem hwoincu, all talking at once 
over their eleven o’<*loek breakfast; or voii may enter anstodMtic n»st.iur:iiit.s wh(*re the 
iminaeul.ite llo<»rs an* only surpiissctl in clean inc-^s b\ lln* sjudless ]in(‘n <d’ tin* tables; where 
a boleinu dignity, ^is bctil^ the plt'csun* of iliiiner, j)n*\ail', and when* the waiter 

gives vou the n.iiiu's ||ic dishes in both laiigiiag'i s, and bcst(»Wb on ><iu a napkin largo 
enough to servt* \oii 'U a shioud, it this stiMiigt* hitltimit f»f I'Vein h and Snulheru cookery 
bhould give \ou a Icstal imligcstion. Tin Frt‘n(*li faTnilu*-' (»f posit n»n usuallv dine at four, 
as the theatre Ixgiiis proinjitly at seven, hotli on Suiidavs and W(*(‘k-d!i\s. There is the 
pla^V-bill, in I rcneli, of and thi're an* tin* tv]>ical (hcolc ladn*'', stopping* for a 

moment to glam o at it as they wend their wav homeward. For it is the shopping* hour; 
from cloven to two the stu'cts ol the old tpiartcr are alive with ehgantiv, vet soberly-attired 
Lnlies, alwavs m touple-, as Fioiirh ctn]m‘tle ivacts that the unmainc»l lady shall never 
promemwle without her nniul or iiei niotln*r/^ and -^o <ui. ^flic J'lt nch <|iiartci^ m not so 
highl) educated, perhaps, us the Amerioaii poition ot the nt> ; but it has deculediv more 
of wliat the Amerhaiib -tvh* ‘S*l.‘gam o.’^ The Spanish and Fieiich residents never attempt 
tO bet the fashiou in X(*w Orleans. They hve <|uu*tly aimaig Iheinselv es, mat« li-inaking* 
and marrying, ilimng and giving dinners, (hunh going, shojiping. ami calling u|Mm eaeli 
other m siin]»l(* uintfcited t.ishioij The average Amern ai^ in Aew Oilcans knows little of 
his French mighbonrs, and does iHt alway- approeiate them. \«mi cannot talk ft»r live 
minutes to the go-ahead Nevv^ Oileaiis business man of the dominant race vvitlioui his 
telling yon that “we have a non-])iogivssi\e oleincnt amongst us; it will not be* con- 
verted.'" At the same time In* will laud the maiiv \irtm*s of Ins French neighbour, though 
at the same time (indiiig it ditrieult to forgive him for taking so little interest in jmblie 
aff.airfi, and in the daily whirl of life, vvlneh is the mn-nial evisiciiee of the Anglo-Sa\(Vi. 
Tlie older families, Mr. King tells us, still s]iealv with baled breath and touching jiriBe of 
their "ancestors who came over witli Bienville," the founder of tlie city, or with iueh and 
••^ueh Spanish governor, and many a name has dtscended milariiished to its pre^mt possessor • 
through centuries of valour and adventurous achievement. Vet the grf»oves which 
Louibiunan society once ran have been so broken up by the Civil War, that old ^sidents 
dec-lare that since "the surremler from which all things are datinl in the SoiAh— four 
hundred years seem to have passed over the State. "The Italy of Augustus was <iot more 
dissimilar to the Italy of to-day than is the Louisiana of lo-day to the Louisiana before 
the war. There was no longer the spirit to maintain the grand unlionnded hos]>itality * 
once so characteristic of the tSouth. Formerly the guest would lia\^ been presented to^ 
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planters, wh# would have entertained him for days in royal style, iiiul wlio \^uuld have 
sent him forward in their own earriajijes, comineiulin*^ him to the liospitalily of tlinr iu*igh- 
bours. Now these same planters are living on corn and 'pork/^ ilobi of thene people 
have now vanished from their old homes; some — happier still — arc heneatli its soil. Ijadios 
of culture and refineinoui, whose ineoincb were gigantic hi'fon» the war, ar»* now w'asliing 
clothes lor tkoir daily bread. Tlie misery, tlie despair of hundred'-, are bevoiid la'lief. E\ery 
other white lace byars a l(Mik of badness iiuksenbablt*, though sulidiied it mas he hy manly 
courage, even by hope. Hut it is still there. For the time being tlie neyro has got the 
upper liand; and having learned only too well the art of the j)olitic*al pIeiidei\T, is now 
impoverishing the State ^.till more. However, that day is likely ^oon to pa^-'. a\\a\. A better 
state of affairs is dawning; and though Louisiana cm never attain the property it did 
under the old artilicial state of things, witli negro --lavery as the coi»iiig-stone of the social 
system, it may in time reeov(*r fr(»ni the wreck and riiiii wliich have o\(*rlaken it. 

Cottoii’is th(‘ sl.iple trade of New Orleaii'-. Tn the American qiiartei «<>tton is the 
only subject of conversation during certain hours of the day. “Tlie i)a\eineiits of all the 
priiieipal avenues in tln‘ \ ieinity of the Exchange are crowded with •-martlv-dre-sed gentle- 
men, »\Uw e'gerly d'-riiss crops and valtu'^, and who liave a ])erf«n*t mania for pre]>aring 
and comparing the C'-timates, as tlio basis of all speculatitnis in the favourite staple; with 
}oung Englishmen, vvliose months are lille<l with the slang of the Li\erpoi»I iiiarktd, and 
with tlic .skippers (d* the sliMiiiers from all ]>ar(s of the \V"est and South \Ve4,ea<)i worbhippiiig 
at the shriye tlie sanu* ”od. Eron. high noon until dark, tlie planter, the factor, the 
*5peeulator, ilit feverishly to and from tin* portals t>f the IXehange, and iiolliing < an 1)e heard 
above tlie excited lunn of tln‘se coiivcrc‘atn»ns except tlii‘ ^hirp voice of the tleik reading 
the latest telegrams.'^ 

Tu the ev»tton eroj) of the l'uite<l *'<ates was oth*,’ bales; in I'^aO-Oi), it 

W’as hales, lu IsOl (ume the war. Afi » the wMr wa.s ov'cr of (onr^e there came a 

teniixirary lull in cotton produce; but it may be mciitioiiecl, as ]»ro\ing that under free 
labour, witli all its drawbacks, in reality more cotton was prodmed than uinler the slave 
system, that in , notwithstanding thode])ivs->n»n in trade, I,3t>'’,3l7 bales wvre pnxluceil. 

.In fwt, under slavery, the planters left everything to their ov’er-cers, and did not obtain all 
their lands wen^ <*apable iif yielding. A large pro])ortion of all the cotton product passes 
tl^rongh N\wv Orleans, and i^ pihd up in its v and wharves. Most of tlie estates are now 
vvorlft*d hy the frei*d men on shares, and on tht* whole is working well. The sugar interest 
was at one time more important than oven the eolttm trade to New' Orleans. Hut that 
• time is past. Tlie /mV system of th, Mississip])i i> w’ell M'eii at New Orleans. Tlie^i* /em.v, 
or embankm(mt.s, are necessities for the river-.side tow'ns, to priwent inundations. Accordingly, 
the people of liouisiuna have stuck to the inaintenanee of their Ac'r’v with all tlie pertinacity 
of the Dutch for their dvkes, and for the same reason. They have built and endeavoure<l to 
maintain more lhanl,a00 miles, or 5 1,000 ,<XK) eiihie feet, of these w'orks within the State. The 
^ cost of the present -ystem was about 17,tM)0,(M)t) dollars, hut it is ostimattHl that as much more 
will requisite before it can bo completed and perfeebnl. On page lia a typical specimen 
^of one of thorn is aketehed, and hy way of contrast on page lit another view of the river 
mcMro tliau 1,700 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. Next to cotton comes sugar, a>s one 
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of the Louisianau industries, then nee, wheat, and eattle-reaiing. In 187# the sug^ar 
product of the State was estimated at 181,501,691 lbs., while in 1801 it was 5l28,8il,50(l 
lbs. In 1871 it was estimated that 101,963 barrels of nee, each barrel weighing 230 
lbs., were yielded by the State.* There aie orange orchards in the State producing 
3,000,000 oraiiares annually. The "moss,” or TdlniKhin utaeouhs, is another vegetable 
product of Louisiana. About 20,000 bales are annually gathereil, for the purpose of stuffing 
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mattresses, chairs, &c. Tobacco and other tropical crops are also reared. Finally, mclc'salt 
and crystallised sulphur may be mentioned as among the mineral riches of Louisiana. 
Iron is also scattered over the State; coal aljounds in certain regions; and petroleum 
wells are found in one or two counties. 

In 1810 the iiopuhtion of the State was 76,553. In 1S70 it was 726,91.5, of whom 
the whites ^ere b\ about 2,000 in the irinontj to the negroes. New Orleans, iii 1722, 
had 100 wooden houses and about 200 inhabitants. In ISOO it had 8,000 people within 
its limits; in ISCO, 168,873; and in 1870, 191, US. 


Dennett Louisiana as it is ” (1876), p 226. 
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CIIAPTEll VIH 

The United SrirLs: Tevas; Maui land, Virginia. 

SntL taking Mr. Kinj?, one of the latest and certainly the best of American students 
of the ex-Slave States as our guide, we descend the Mi'-sissippi Ki\er on our way 



FICKINif tOlToN 


to •Texas. Wo if is true, lia\o taken the railroad route to the Gulf hy tho 

Missoun, KauMb^ and Texas Railway, but tlu * Id steamboat journo} will enable us the 
better to eo>er the ^yround vre mubt ti averse in the course of this '‘eetion Within fifty 
or sixty miles of the inoutli the rivei banks l>ecome too low for cultu ifion. Xo lonsjer 
do you *see the /^rcat sugar plantations and the negroes busily cutting the cane, or l>oiling 
tho expressed juice, while the air is dark with the piles of buining. The ri\cr now 

broadens until, on reaching the Heads of the Pa&sos,” it separates into several sti earns. 
Through those channels the Mississippi passes into the Gulf of Mexico (p 111). Across 
•the mouths of these passes bars of sand are formed, owing, no doubt, partially to the sea- 
^"ator ))ressing back the scdiment-laden current. The deposition of the mud is also duo 
to the fact that when salt w’ator Ls mixed with fresh wafer holding any sediment in suspension 
the precipitation lakes place much more speedily. This is a question which has been 
88 
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deterniineil 1>V cxporiiuont, iinJ cvrfainly has an iiri])orlant b('»arin<^ on <ho formaiiou <>i tlicso 
bars at the months of rivers. AMien the \\ater is hii>h tlie eurreiit the Mibsissii>pi CiUX 
be seen as far as jifteen miles out to m'u, the fresh water heijij^ as s.ljar]>ly (l<»liner as if a 
torrent of oil hail luvii poured on the surJiiee id* the i^aill*. Sometiuu*s/’ told, “^when 

a steamer i^. riinninj.;’ tln-ou^h a diaise pea -M>iijM**doiiri‘d water on top the pa(hlh*-wl)eels will 
disjdaee it siillieienth to en.il)le one to see clear i»-uir water rushiiiLf up to fill the diisplaeeinent. 
The Hood-lide riiiw up underneafh the water for a louir ilistanee, and at |•\t raordinary hi<rh 
tides is di>tiuetly \isihle as far as >»ow^ (JrliMiw, lift miles above.'* The bar of* tlie Mississippi 
is peculiar in this ri's^ieet^ that it is not tdwa\s of the sjnue depth. Sornetiuu's “mud luuri[)s 
W'ill form in the .shaju* of eom‘-liLe elevat* ms at the bottom, oftim in the emirso of a few 
lionrb, so that the j)di»t may one da\ find ample dej.th for tlie lirn*e^t sliqs and the next 
ground with one id’ imieh less draught. At tlie present lime elaborate w'oiks are in jirogress 
with a view to improving’ the month of the M i*— is^i]»pi, and all kimls of ap]iaratus have 
been fixed with <heo*»ji*et of elleeting- a permanent diM*peuino* of tlie entraiii'* to the river. 
Ibe jiriueiple of mo'^t <d‘ these is eitlu’i* to lilt np tln^ mud with an nidiii.iiv dredger, or 
to stir it up .so that tlie eurreii! will ii out to se;i al’ler being so l<»os<‘ned. Of late 

Mr. I’lade" lias endeavoured to iomentrate an increased tlovv of water in tlie South Pass as 
well as aerosh the slmal ]>:i's at eaeli end. firstlv , bv means of jetties, funnel -shaped at the 
head of tin* ]uss and [Kir.dlel at its lower <md ; secondly. b\ ♦ losing the tnand Ihi v on, 
wbii-h diwrled a ]»oitioii of the w.ater after it liad enieivil lh(‘ South F.is^, and jirevented 
it real liiiig the lower end; and. tlnrdlv, by regulating tlie ]»roj)ortiou ot ijater to be 
admitted into the Pass n rOutre and tlie South-west Pass. The result has been, bo far 
{l’^77}, tliat xc'sols of Ivviuity-t w’o feel draught had ]»a'sed through the South Pass to 
New Orleans during the montli of April, and it iiuiv be .safelv' lom bided ibat bel’ore long 
New Orleans will tx* a ]ior1 open to vessels of tlu» large^^t si/» s now usi d in eommern'," 
and mo.st probaldy in tin* end a eanal will solve the problem elTi*!! nally. At tin* inoulli of the 
river are a few woe-lx gone-looking \ill.ige'> --ilie liomi's ot [ulois, or of a few “ damj) and dis- 
couraged fishermen,** Ibough in early days, before vi ‘'^els euuld sei‘urely reaeli Now Orleans, 
Belize and Jhlot Towns were important }»laees. Onei* out of tlie Mississippi — paSt its 
swampy W'ilderiiess of slirivelled evpres^ and stagnant waters- wi‘ sight a c‘onn1ry tull of 
splendid sug.ar lands, and immeii'ie groves, from the boughs of whieli llie Spanish mosH, 
or Ttlfu)ulslft j hang in long lie.irds, giving a sombre at)jn*aranee to the long aisles or 
vistas wdiieli lan lie seen through tlie depths of tlie forest. This mos«; is eolleeteii for 
stuffing tp but al-o acts as a kind of .^^eavenger to the close, foul air of these sunless 

thickets. The traveller is now j)a.sbing along the -chores of , 


Tj:\ vs, 

the coa*:f line of wliieh, ^Miordenng upon the Oidf of Alexieo, from Sabine Pass to the Rio 
Giande, irom the Louisiana boundacy to the hybrid, jiietu residue t(*rritory vvh(*re the American 
and llie Mexican civilisations meet and conflict, is riclily inrlc.itcd and sinddoil wifli fharmin^ 
bays. Trinity, Ualvcston, M'^cst, Matagorda, K'.pirifu Santn, AransiM, and Corj)as ChrisUl 

•GalUm; “ Tnima(.-tions of Ihc Uutinh ABsweiation” (Pljinouth MiLtinjf, 1K77). 
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Harbours, each and all offer posbibilitics for future coiamerco. The whole coast, cvteudin^j 
sovoi*al hundred miles, is also bordered by a series of islands and peninsulas, lon^ and narrow 
in form, which proteet 1 he inner l(uv-lyin^ banks from the hi^h seas. The plains, exlendin^j 
back from the coast in the \alle\s of the Sabine, the San Jacinto, arnl tin* Colorado, seem in 
j)as( ocniuries to have formed a vast delta, whose huinmit was i)robably near the (V)Iorado, and 
whore angles were formed b}" the Sabine and the Nnecess. Great horizons, fijiparently 

boundless ;is th<‘ sea, charaeterise th()-*i jdaiiis. The wanderir on tlie <;ulf see-> only the 
illimitable c\]>ans<J <jf wave and alhnial; the eye is fatii^ned hy the inunensity, and scck< 
rest upon the lines of ancient forest wdiich co\ei- the borders of tin* Colorado aiid Nueces, 
lloyond these plains comes the zone < 1 !* the praiiies, whose ln;hlly undulatiu”- surlace extends 
inland as far as tlie |{(*d while the mountains on the north -wx**-! rr(»w'ii the fertile 

knolls of rolling couiitrv. These mountains are portions of tin* Sierra NIai Irc (]). >.■»), 
wdiich is itself but a spur from tin* (ir.md Andean raiir^c*. bunninL^ to tlie noiih-w'Cst 

is the Slate.oC C\)ahuil.i (once a portion of Texas). Tlie Sn*ria !Madre spur bifnreates to enter 
the Texas of the present, and continues in a no«*th-weslcrl\ dinstiim, under the namu of San 
Reha, in wliose brea'-t are hnked the rich minerals which the Spaniard, durini^ his 

period ** domination, so often and so vMinl\ trn*<l I 0 unearth. The Ti'xan coa-^l sw'i*eps 
•low’iiward and outward h\ a wi<le eur\e to the AIexi< an bouinlarv. Approaehino’ it from 
the sea, the eye oncounlers onI\ a Iow-Imu:; h‘\<‘l of white sand, with whic'h, liow^cver, 

at all hours, tin* (h eji cidours of the oiilf are admira!)h contiMd(*d.* 

The State of Texas was at one tune pari <»f the Spanish pos-Ns^ssioiis in America. It 
then jMsstxf into the hands of \lc\i<'o; but in I'^do tin* Ainenean soitlers, under "Sam 
Houston,^’ drove the Mexicans out of the eounlry and form(*d an independent government. 
In 1S15, the "Lone Star Kcpnhlic joined the I nited States. In iSiil, it joined the 
CoiiftHlerale Stat('s, Imi siiKc the war it has n*etive<l immense ac(‘os*.ions to its ]M)pulatioii 

from the Southern, South-Western, V* »*ftern, and .eii Northern Stati*s, m) that of all the 

secediiii^ States it had suPered least h\ the Civil \» ar. Acrordiu" to tlie census of lS70,t 

there were ucres under (nltivatnui prodinini^ L.’ids hiidicls of Indian 

corn,, 115, 1 I'd hushels of wheat, 6cc. The live stock at that date iin-luded 571,011 horse's, 
and 3,000, 15S cattle; wdiile the chii*f manufactures were salt, iron, and woollens; and 
the principal exjKuts (otUni, suo-ar, tobacco, tattle, and wool. In 1^70, tliere were 
81S,570 jM'i^plo in the Stati*. and the whoh* value of the as‘.*-.-^<*d ] »ro pert y was 1 l-ik73:2,020 
diBlars. These tii^iocs must, howev(*r, be now iijfreally iiuTt‘ascd, if we are to have a just 
view of the (‘iiorinoiw strides in pmspemv which Texas luis made durlno^ tin* last 
few y4*ars. Indeeil, any at count of the State datin * piior to, or, iiuloiHl, iinmetliati'ly 
after, the Civil War, would ^ive a most nnperlW-t, and, indeed, erroneous impression of the 
"Lone Star State.” For this rea'^on, t*ven at the cost of haviiii^ t*i slin^htly abridj^o the 
account of some of the Slates which follow, vve shall burd«*n the aivuuul of the Great 

f “ llu SoutluTTl p. kOl. 

f Ilt'ro, an < 1st vs I r<* tlnoii^liont this work, T have jjrivcii tho litost st.\ti‘'tios arri'*s.‘siLlo to mo. Tii some 
ciwes, l^wcver, tlu^HO aru not von* in.il»iial to tlio lUiuiaoy of iho aict>unt. .»'< tln'\ an ii'»t fiiruiO'., lniL 

^niry from year to year Jllerur il sonitlniiis hapjionn <Iiit '•titistii'j of tin oldtr dito givo a oUarcr vuw of tho 
material azui moral piogixaa of the count ly uiidei desi'riptiou. 
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Republic with a rather fuller ll«*^c^iptio^ of things IVxau than woiikl havo otherwise 
been called for. One of the lar^^e>t of the States, oi the American I'nion, it is usiuilly 
spoken of by its i?ilial)itants a^ divisible into ei^^lit sect i* ms —Xorl hern, Kastern, Middle, 
Western, IXlreine Soutli-we-tern, and Xorth-western Texas, the Mineral Jte^'ion, and the 
^'Pan Handle/’ a .sortioii e«nn]>ri^injL'* more than s<iuare luile^i, at i»resent *lmost 

ciuin‘lv inhabited bv' Iiuli.ins. The .Mineral J{»\”‘ion is so ealled ir»)m a beliet that it is, 
inori‘ than tlio re^t «'f 'J'exas, rich in iron and <*opper on*’, and is in area r)rt,000 snuaiv 
miles. Hetween San Antonio lti\er and the Ua) Oraiide, as utdl as the 7^)0 miles stretched 
betwt'eii San Anloiiu* and 101 l*as»>, is a va-^l seetiou eiitirel} over to i 4 *iM/inj^ lu'rds 

of eattle, horses, and sheep, or b) the predatiuy Imlian, who takes tithes ol tliein, ‘^Across 
the plains/' wrote Mr. Kdw'ard Kim;-, ‘-ions the famous SSaii Antonio Itoad/ whieh for 
loD vears has been the mo^l nunantie ronte u[am the Western ('ontiii'-nt. The hij^-liway 
l)Ot\veen Texa.s and il<*\iet', wiiat expedifioiiN ot war, id jduiider, of StAao"** ro\ 0110 * 0 , have 
traversed it! \\ liat heroie voMitUN of liberty have lost tlu'ir liv(‘S ujioii it! .What mean 
and brutal massacres lu\e been ]»erpelral4‘d ahmo* its <!iis(v stri-tehes! What ghostly 
proei'.ssions of friar and ar.piebu^ier, of ^aiidaleil Mt*\i(*an soldi»‘r and tawny C'omaneln* ; 
of broad-hatted, biiek^kin-breeelie»l voluntevu* ftjr Texan liberty; of «;*amit (‘inio’raiit, or 
fugitive from ju'-tieix with pistol at bis Ixdt and W imdnster at bis .sail<lK‘; of (’onfi‘derate 
j;*rey, ami I nion blue, seem to dauee befon; our e\es as we ride over it! The romance 
of the road and oIl its tribulario'^ is by no moans linished. There is every ojiport unity 
for the adventurous to thr(*w’ theuwolves into tin* inhl^t of dano *r, ovi'u within forty 
miles of ^ San Aiitbii/ as llie Texans lo\ino-lv call the old town; and somi’titnes, in tin* 
shape of mounted Indian-, the dam-;er comes galh>pino' imo the very su]>nrb^ (d* San Mitouio 
itself/^ 

San Antonio, of all Aima-icaii towns, is the one 'that has the most distinctly Old World 
look about it. Jii some of its quarters the traveller ini*;ht bUj>j»o.se liiniself in some 
country town in Spain, so tliat it h? even morn moiliirvally European than ino-l of the 
bustlin;^ tow’iis of France or Cjcrniany. rmlced, this EurojH*aii aspe<*t is typical (jf nearly 
all the old Spanish towns <d’ America. They have, to the man wearied with the jais^i and 
the noise, the dollar-w'orsliif»pin^ vuliraril}, and the “^o-ahead'’ ways, in wliich lie has 
no part or jdaee, a e.ilinness w-ondrouftly* pleasant. In San Antonio, t-neased amid the 
trees and tlow'ers of Fliires Street, or any of the lovely av<*nues whieh lead from it into 
the beautiful <*ouiitry around, “ there seems a barrier let down to shut out the ouhn* 
world: the Fnited States is as a '^trauge land. In San Antonio, too, as in Xaiitiicket 
[or in California aiul the Pacific region g(*i 'rally], you may heaA- people talking of 
Agoing t.) the States,’ Mhe news from the States/ &e., with the utmost gravity Hud good* 
faith. The interests <d this section are not s^j identified wdili those of the count ry*'. to which 
it belongs as to lead to the same intense curiosity about Aineru'aii affairs that one finds 
manifested in Cliieago, St. Louis, and even in Galveston. People talk here more about 
the eatth trade, the Mexican thieving question, the invasion of ^Mexico by the Frwich, 
the jirospect of opening uj) the silver mines, than of the rise and fall of tlio political 
mercury; and the general government comes in for consideration and criticism only* when ^ 
the frontier defences or the Mexican boundaries are discussed.*^ But every day 
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brings San^Antonio nf^arer to tho bii«^y world. As yet, howe\er, the railroad is far ofF, 
and wo can almost sympathise with the old Mexican inbabitants — the ajiparontly 
immortal old mt*ii and women who arc prc^erml m Chili pepper^' — at their dread of tlie 
advancing iron horse. The (liiuate in t^an Vntonio is delight iul. The cntlmsiastic inhabitants, 
with ^ logic a little “ mixed/^ p( iliaps, iltrlarc that “if you wish to die here you must go 
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somewhere else,'^ and when one sus, month after month, oonsumptu es on their la^t logs 
creeping into “San Anton to die, and dav by day finding renewed life and \igour, it 
is dillicult not to allow" that there is not a /u?i / Jf in the (hoeiful ^ajing. 

(ialveston is another Texan city, but of quite anoiher type. It is a pubhing comniereial 
cehtre — “a city in the sands — by the chores, and yet mie where 3c'llow fcvei is the set- 
off for the wealth which cotton and iailw.iys pour into it. Still, cxtcrnalh , it is a piotty 
town, fragrant witji oiange and myrtle, with oleander and roses, and other rich-hued 
blossoms of a semi-tropical country; wdiile to eyes accustomed to the cold twilight of the 
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North, the evenings aro charming beyond words?. The thir(y-onc niilos of beach aro ever 
being laved hy the restless water l)e\ond. The town itself is built on an island, and tho 
heat is never disagreeably inteiV'C, a eotil breeze blowing <»ver it day and night, so that 
the wonder always is, wIum-o the fe\er ctniu*^ from. Once the home of tlie gulf 
pirate, Tj:ditte, whose followers ninnl)ered l,t)()(», all refugees Jr4)in justuv, and afterwards 
a noted /A/>eV for the sale of negroes fiom the Ijouisiaiia j)lantations, (lalveslnn is now 
fjlst iH-Voiniiig tlie (nirtpot b)!* tiu' cotton crop of NortluTU Tt\Kas, and looks lorward to 
a day when it will conijh'te with New' Orleaii^' lor the honours of being tli^ “ g<issypcopolis^^ 
of Ameriea. In Texa^ there are a^avs of cott4)n-be.iring lands, all j’^ei 

destined to be brought under eultu.itioii by the Irecil uegruO'^^ who, tlinuighout. the State, 
are a mueli more indu'^trioiis and prosperous cl than el'^ewliere in the St)ulh. 

The eoimtry in tin* \iemity ot (i.ilveston and the S.in JcUiiilo lki\ is as well adapb'd 
for grow'ing so.i-eolourt*d cotton, Wi)rlh fnun 2U0 t ) dtM) ildl.ir^ per ton ^in gold, tor, iis 
on the Pacifie coast, papii, now alini>s{ cipial in value t»> lom, is little si‘cii)* , In 
the export <»f the oidinaiv upland cotton fioiii (iaKtston w.is ddd,j()! bales, w'ortli 
tbi, l*2d,SU(; dollars, wliile the value of th(‘ im])oits in tiu* lati'st umi- I can obtain :i( curate 

returns of dollar'-. Proin 7‘in to \csmU aniuialU enter 

Galveston baibour, though st^ >lulhwv is tin ba\ that the small vessels (dhm unload into 
car& wlu(*h drive aloiig-^ido them, whih* the wharves tlieiusidves look sirang,-, owing 

to the mult nudes of long jetties ii(‘et*ssar\ ow mu to tlu^ sballowiU'-s of the watcT 
in shore. Beet ks also exported to a great amount, cliiell} to lie Wist Iiidii", and s<, (he 
cheery ‘MtUid <rab?/^ a-n the Houston peojde eall the Galv estoinau^, m4inaL»e tf> live and 

prosper. Its present poinilatiou inav be about ol,t)l)l), Imt like neaily i verv ’them 

cit\ since ibe war where the pioplc have not lhoroughl> given thenisilvis t)Vcu to 
indolcMico and despair — GaUc.stoii is lutiuilelv more 'piospiu’eiis than it couhl ever liav'e 
been undei the old /vV/y/o\ 

Houston, the city of imid turth^-^, ^ as the (balvc-^toni.ins, in mmiiory of its all- 
alxiunding mud during the wet season take a good-natincd revenge in calling- the iiihahitaiils, 
is one of tin* most promising of Texan towns. (\>tton and whe.il are iiKo its staples, jirid 

as the wheat region of Texas eomprehemls sipiare miles, it must he long ere 

^lalthu sian fear of hungry men iiud no breail l>e<*onie here an aecoinphshed ns'ility ; and as 
Tex.i.s could put its wheat into the marked two month'i alnxad of the Wistern States, the 
]>rospeets of the graiu-grow’ing Soiith-W^‘st are gre.it indeed. Tim ahuiidaiiee of food* 
growing larul in Texas will have also an efl*eet of stimulating- all kinds of man u fact u res, 
owiug to ch'*ap food making wagi-s suHhdentlv hnv to render goods suineienlly cdicaplv 
produced to enter into cornpelition w'lth the same class of w'an‘s m llu* Old World, When 
Texas was a Tlopuldic, Houston was for a time the capital. Aiidiihon, the naturalist* has 
left ns a furions mumorial of tli« fiiy in thoM' ilay-<. Tlip ro>.i(Ii«)ic(« of Iho l*iT‘.i(lont, 
"Sam Ilou-ft.n/’ was a common In:; The ornotholosrist lound llm licad of (be 

IjOUc Slar iov<‘rnmcnt, and (lie founder, iud<>cd, of ils fijrtunos, "drefisod in a fancy 
velvtl coat and trousers, trimmed with broad "ol<l Incc, and was .il omr iinitcd to take 
a drink with him. All the surroundings were uncouth and dirty in Audubon's eves;* hut 
he did not fail to recognise that the stern roan who had planiz-d a Hherty-iwle in that 
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•desolate prairie in memory of the l)attlc of San Jacinto v\ou]d make Texab an autonomy. 

They did their ioui>h v^olk in llnir rough way; but it will slaiid for all time.” Sam 

Houston was certainly oiu* of llie most remaikable men wiiom America has e\ei imxluced, 
and one wlio, thou^^li iniuh talk<*d alxmt and will ten about, in the contending 

passions to which his at I ions gave rise, nevci fully apprts i.ited at Ins true value, for 

good or bi^. He was a \iiginiaii, born in iV)l, near Ii(*\iDgton. In the wlir of 18J2 
he served as a juivale sohlier with a umi ige that won the life-long o-t(‘tni of Old 
Hitkory” ( Vndrew Ja<kson). In is I] he was (luted a incinljtn oi Congn'ss for 
Tennessee, and in 1S2IJ married tlie daughtci ol an ev-Goveinoi, and buaine himstdf 
Governor of I he State, llitlieilo Iloiistoirs lilc* was tli.it ot the oidiiiaiy pio^ptioiis Southern 
gentlemen. ^sow tomiuoiiud Ins wild and nuniutie larui A lew month'- alter his 
marriage, fioin tdiw^s wliidi weie novel deirl} known, he diseited liis joiiiig wif(*, aud 
a-bandoiung tounli\, t ivilisalioii, aid caieiT, |oined the Clieiokoe Indian nation, was adopted 
as a son 1^ (he dnef, .iiid in due time biciine liiniself one oi the rlmds oi that peojJc 
(p. I2(i). Ill lS5Z he w.is 111 \\ asliingttiii, making complaints agiinst several ras<ally 
Indian agiuits, and fighting duels with then tiieiid^ In dm* time he would no doubt have 
met llu ii o| th ln<“« it« r <»t Iho'^e dn*-, had not at tliat pemul the Texan 

^Va^ oppiutuncly — lor lum— bioken out TIin was i in w tidd foi bis ambition — a fedi 
ojiining lor his lestlcss, lodvhss ciieigs llouvtoii w.i^ a man aftei tlie “ liaiigt I's ” own 
heat, and oon they dut(*il him ( oinm iiidci-iii-cliiol Vitu* vanous itvir-es and 

siictessO'-, Im iouglil, oil tin* 21st ot Vpiil, I'^jt), tlie deceive battle ot San .) a into, which 
at one blow ininliil ited tlie Abxuaii amv niidci Sant i Vnna, and won the indejHndc’ c<» 
of the State In 1^17 he bu line the Suond Ihosideiit, and lu Is 11 was ii-ohcted 
When 'IVxas united itseli to the (jieil ncjmblu, Houston went to adiington .i* Senator, 
and theie letnaiiied until Jsjd, wIkii he was i h dul Gv>\einoi He i>p]>o-,id ^ct C'-'-ioii , but 
finding bis jiillmuKe powdle^-s to st< lu tin* cunt , he iitucsl into piivalc* life, and died 
III ISlil, in the midst of (he tuimoil ol tin* stiuggle, his dt ith not tieitmg that iu>ise lu 
the woild which ui t aimer times il would uiidoublediv hive done. He was a dignilud 
man,* X(*t ol st.mlv liook-leiiii ng Vt school he w is not allowed to le.iin (licek, which 
lie lu^xiously desiicd to do .illei le.iding a translation of the “ Iliad.” lie then swoie he 
would never leeite another lesson, and he k(‘pt his woid. Of Sam Houston manv 
anecdotes aie lelatc’d, bit .is tins jiaieiithcsis, though too sh«>it, has vit beiii too 
longp for the space at onr disposal, I mot Miwillingh s|>aie the lo.idu the narration 
of tliese illiistiativo traits. He was a nun fitted foi the times and the iiuui, aud 

► though be lud often dilfieuUv in ostruuing the impetuo-.il v oi his vmKI “ miistangs,” 
every ^one of whom thought hiniMdf as gocul is the Pie-ident oi anvluKlv else, there 
were few other men who could have nceomplishc'd the task as he «lul, and, as jears 
roll on, General lIou«iton^s name will undoubtcHllv kevp its j>lace as the greatest m the 
early annals of Texa<c. 

lloiiston is 1 iiilt on jirairie land, and i'j; often » xposcxl to a norther,” a j>otent brcH>zo, 
which comes raving and tearing over the town” at intoivaU, especially after the preva- 

► Icnco of a series of calm, sultry days. It is c'xhilarating, but ley. Suddenly clouds vanished, 
only a thin mist remained, and after a brief reign of a brace of hours, the ^ norther^ was 
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over* He is the physician of malarious districts; from time to time purging themjthoroughly. 
Sometimes he blows down houses, trees, and fence^ forcing the beasts on the plains to huddle 
together for safety; rarely, however, in his colcWt and most blustering moods bringing the 
mercury of the thermometer below 25'-/^ Houston is a well-laid-out, pleasant town, neat and 
spruce, like most Southern towns where the Germans are found in any great niiiAbers^ 
and uitli a coloured^' l)opulation, j)eaceablo and well-to-do. Society is siny^le, frank,, 
and cordial. The people are hospital e and courteous, pr<nid — as all the Texans arc, of 
their country — in their intense jiraise »f the beautiful Stale, o\erlooki*d *I)y stars, wliioU 
Northern skies have ne\t‘i known/' a feeling which in Europe ue are accustomed almost 
solely to associate with France (W Front hmen. In the vicinity of Houston can be seen 
that familiar feature of Te\as, tlie eattlc-herd and hi^ lasso, or cord, the loop of which 
he skilfully throws over tlie horns, head, or under almost any portion of a four-foolcd 
or other aniinal. It is liowe\ci, a too well-kmiwn implement in all the open parts of 
both North and South AmorKM to need any detaik'd desciiption here (i>. I Jo). • A Te\aii 
on hoi'^cbatk looks like a centaur, mj evt^y and linn is his seal. He is indeed so rarely 
seen al\>v't, that the cattle run at a ptHleNlnaii, ^ujiposing him to be sonic strange wihl 
animal uitli dc'^igim aguii'-t them. 

In the AV'ichita region in Xoilh-ueHltui Te\as au* Tnat*nitucnt (opjjer deposit^; 
but thcie the “Indian diliicuh> is found m a mi} prouomn*ul iorm, though Indians 
iie\ei >et m the histor} of Vmeiica were allowed to impede iiniieial de\ i lopincnt. 

AA aro, now a tine town on the llia/o lluei, with inan\ mamifactunno establishments, 
uas once an Indian \ill.ige, ind not long agt) the scene of a gie.il battleuith the A\aco 3 
and Chorokees. Dallas, anotlicr town, “ gioW'- like an ein hanted (Mstle in a (am tule,^' 
while < vein where, in iei»i<»ns on< o <‘nl\ cattle-iuus, lields (d cotton. inai/(‘, and sugar-cano 
are springing up. The taimei> are in imist «as(N in this part of t)ie (ounti\ (oniposed of 
settler^ from the old non-‘*la\c Stat(*>. TlKNt‘ jaople arc aK * tlic most int(llig«*nt and (ultured 
of the rural I'xau'^. 1’he nuitherii and middle <ouuties aie t>[»es of sudi returns, while 
the eastoiu coiner of Noitliein Te\as Ixloie the war triaty all held hy emigrants 

fiom Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi. Then sla\er\ flourished, but the post -“ surrender'^ 
times have neither iniprovefl them nor their “ negroes,^' and liotli are giadually goigg to 
the wall before the Nortlieners. 

Austin, the Texan capital, is piettilv situated in an amphitheatre of hills^ the landscape 
being bordered by the blue Colorado range. Its jHipulation is from 9,UII0 to 12,0fll), Jiuf, 
like most of the cities solecte<l an State cajutals ui America, does not seem to rapidly 
increase in size or citizens. The Legislature, o* course, meets Iutc, and is a very free- 

aud-easy assembly. A visitor in 1^71 notes that ^Mliere w^cre no objections ajiparently 

to the enjoyment of his eigar by any honourable senator on the floor of the senate if 
the session were not actually in progiess. The senators sat wdth their feet upon their 

desks, and the friendly biittoon band> ; hut these are ercentrieitics which prevail in 

many beside Texiws — even it may be added, in the N.»tional Congress, not a hundred 

years ago. Texas, in that process of rceonstniction which fel’ to the lot of all the secerled 
states after the war closed, had many troubles. For a time lawless men, k'eriual to anythmg/' 
and who made the State notorious in the old times, were rampant. Between 1803 and 1868 
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it is said that lluTO weiv 000 lunnicuU^s, while il»e (^mcervative^' and Radical/^ sections — 
ill other w’ordb, llie and ilie lojr’alists — Joiij^lit a bailie not always coniiued 

to W'ords, lor the politiial mastery. AlTairs are now tolerably quiet, tliou'rh the reronstruct ion 
lroublt‘s are nut yet o\er, the e\-n‘bels, having waxed fal, lieiny* inclined to kiek ntfainst the 
new oixler of llnni;s, wliieh however, in all its main Ibaliiivs, irre\ersil)I(\ ' 

III Austin are prLMU’xed many euriosilies of the time when the vStale W'as one of the 
independent g^overumenls of the earth, and made treaties, and war, and peace (when 
they could, thouerh that was ran'), like any f*ther sov('reii,ni ])ower. In Viistiu, when 
il succeeded ILuMuii as tlie capital, the Kuropoan ^•»>Yerniiients had their representatives, 
W’hile the eon^ressiuual lialK swarmed with a<lventurer>, and the city f^tmcrally abouinliKl 
with that uiisavourv ma'sS knoNsn the siuni <d' the earth. Oiu-e on a wdiih* there W’as a 
g;reat diplomatie iiiutldle in Austin, \\hi<h Ihreatoiied seiious conse<]Uen<*e for a time. Some 
pii»'s haMii;^ ht^en killed for enenMeliini^' on the l•Veueh minip»t(‘r’s i^rounds, the owner 
used stunewhat heatinl laniynai»e to lii*> lAcelieiiev. The clij>lomat was ^TOssly insulbul, 
and his master, Lnui" Philli))po, to show his dl'^J^h^c ure at tlie eondnet of thi‘ projirieloi* of 
the slane:htered ft\Mne, pre\eiited the llepuhlu*, of W'hH*h the olTender wa.-. a (dti/eii, ol>laiiiini»‘ 
what wa-^ lluui known as the “ Fivneh Ijoan,'* wdn*rehy dVvas was nt*ail\ ruined. Alto^‘ether 
there w'ere four l^re^id»‘uts of tin* Texan Kepiildic -Hunud, Ilouslen, La nar, and JoiiC'^ — 
and tlieir Jii^tory I'l the histnn of a stirring ;ind instnietive epoth in the lives of riule 
men, gropini^ aft'T fretslmn, of hold ones liohtin^ for il in the readit‘st wa} they found 
to their hand, and of adventun'rs iatriL>*uint;‘ lor jiouer ihrouijh rastalily of a peculiarly 
TVxaii tyjK*. 

In Austin the ne;;;ro and the ^lexiean are ]»olh familiar The ‘S'oloured num^' 

IS doiuf^ very well in hi» Free slate, thoiu^h, as mi^u*ht be e\pi‘eled, luwia* luuin^ formerly 
known wdiat it was to ]»e the possessor id’ etdn, In* is ext ra\ ai4’ant arnl iinj>rovideiit to a dej^rei^ 
l>orderiiU4' on the eoiulitmn <d’ a sjulor asliore, Sometinu s he undertakes Inii^ journeys, wdthout 
th' blij^htest idea »)f wliere he is “oini^, and then, lindini;* that he has not niom\v to i^^et 
hack aojiin, '‘loeale-.^’ anew. lo«»d and raiment -imieli of the i’oriner and little of the 
latter — are the articles on which the freed nian ehndly sp<*uds his mnney. Swindling 
prize lolierie.s and swcsdineafs are baits which Sambo can rarelv ])ass by on tlu^ other 
side. Kdneation and journalism tiourisli in lliU Stale, and thouj^h there are still within 
the limits of the comrnonw'eabli ‘(‘entlmncn wliost* maninTs mioht bear j^reat improvement 
without renderint^ them sin<rulav for virtiu‘, yet T<‘\as bears sii^ns «d’, in lime, losinj^ j;nifcli 
of its ancient evil reputation. Every body, of course, knows the old stories, some of 

which are undoubtedly true, but others <ifr(»ally spiced with exa^*i(‘eration as to be 1 o^ 
all intents an<l purpose.^ lies. When the jadiil'e w^eiit to Tt'xas he apjdied to the chief 
lawyer in Austin to '-how liiin a copy of the Stale laws. ( Vrtairil\%^' was ^.he iK)lite 
reply, and the attorney produced from a draw'cr a two-foot howie-knife. Not very inuny 
years I was assured hy a traveller that .sitting one evenin^j in the common y^iora of a 
Texan hotel he got into friemlly conversation with a resident. On parting for the night, 
his new acquaintance .«-idIed up t<^ him, and, with a surijieious glance around, inquired, 
Stranger, what mout have l>een your name befo^ you left the ^ates ? It was only^ 
then that my friend became aware that he wras in the midst of a community where it 
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was considered an act of prudence to chanj^e one^s name with the sky ! The truth is, that 
for long^ the West will always be an asylum for lawless charaetiM*s and outhn^s j;enerally. 
They con^j^rej^ate in now towns. They haunt the termini of new railways, and ai»j)('ar 
like ravens over a <'arcase in the dobori when a new di^^injy or other haunt over which 
the strong arm of the law has not been able to (‘xteiirl itself springs int<j life; but in time 

they as mysteriously disajjpi'ar. They get shot oil’, die, are hang^l; or reform, and at 

least live cleanly enough to be lost in the crowd of re-,pectable people around them. 
Texas has been peculiarly unfortunjif(*lv situated, [n its imh^pendent condition it w'as an 
asylum for many fugitives f'nun Justir*e. It has, in addition, a go(,d deal of the tlcjating 
despeimloism of th(» West attracted to it, while, btdng one fit th«^ SouiluTii States, the 
rowdyism w'liieh :iKva,\s hung and still hangs about tin* old sla\e regions ftdl to its -hare 
ill a disproj)or(ionate d4*gn*e. 'flic pi*ople wlu) an* ready to tanjdt^y a r«*vt)lvcr <»n s<*an1 

provoeatioii are not \(‘t tnated with din* rigour in Texas. 7'lieiv is u toleration ff»r them 

as men of. spirit — ready to b:uk lb*‘ir opinion with a j)i'-tol. Tin* great mass of the pC‘»].Ie 
are, howwer, law-ai)iding*, and determined to ilrue rutliaiiisni out of tin* State. Vet, for 
at 1 Mst tw'o vears al'li*!* tin' war. and during the whole time* of its ('ontinuanco, '' society 
W’as ihorouglily disorganised. Ko-id agt»nts’' and inunliTers infe-ted tin* liigliw'a\s, 

robbing remote liaml<*ts, and (‘IhH'liiig jail cleli%(‘rh‘s in tin* most uncoinentioiial manner, 
and in some ea-es doing tln‘ir evil dec'ds witli iin])unit\. Yet, as a rule, the murdered 

were of mueh the same t>pe as the murde.ers pior4*ssional scoundrels and gamlders, 

wIkjsc exit fivun the world W’a^ a wod riddainv to it. They ‘‘died with tln*ir hoots 
on,^' and *wer(* rather pn»ud of tin* eirouiustaiiei*, and. sindi being the east*, assuredly in» 
one could find fault with their st‘lf-^ati-facti«>u. Mr. King considered that tin* ]«resent 

oonditifiii of 'fexas nviy he suniiin*d up in a viiy few wcuxls: A commonwealth (‘f 

unlimited re-ourccs, and with ^lnri^alh•d climate, inhahitt‘<l h\ a brave, impulsive, usualK 
courteous people, l>y no ineaiis e->p^.iallv lutfer n account of the war. who comprise all 
gradt‘s of society, iroin the ac<‘oinpiis]icd and }»nishcl stdi-dar, amhas-adoi-, and man of 

large nnxans, to the nuigh, iiukt*mj)t, scmi-harharie tiller of the st*il or lieider of eat lie, 

who. is ('ontent w’itli bilter eolVee and eoar-e pork fu* lii-, sustenaiiee, and with a low <*ahiii 
surrounded with a ser.iggy rail fenet* for bis Injuu*. Tin* rtmgh side (»f Texas ahva\b 

clings to the imagination jjF men, just as the '•:inn» asju'cl of (\ilifornia is the one lhal is 
invariably ass4»eiated with the (Jolden State. 

• ^ Texas ba.s, liow’cNer, its p«*uiliaiities, as all Vineriean Stit«‘> lia\e, nolw illistanding the 
raigrabuy eharaoter of the Ann*ri4*aiis. In tlic iiortln*rii and exln*nie souiln'rn ]»art.s of the 
State the differonee b<‘tween tlie townsmen and thos«* of the Northern and Western States 
is not great; yet, in the remote distrh*ts, Mr. King— to whom luiee for all w'e must 
acknowltxlgc ourselves imlebted for the gn*ater ]iart of these notes — confesses that there 
may bo bunul more ignorance and less idea of comfort tbaii he could have thought jx)s>ihle 
in America. An armv of cooks is jirohahly more re«juiivd tlriu anything else for the 
civilisation and amelioration of Texas: salt j»ork in the culinary eomlitiou called fried 
is not a toothsome article of diet, liudo, uncultivated, rich men of the old school, who 
rear *thcir cattle hjj the thousand, are still met with, but they are fast disappearing, and 
finding that they must either yield or acquiesce, sullenly tolerate frame, or board houses. 
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railroad statious^ and hotels as iioeossary evils. In old times, unthrift and^ slovenliness 
were the characteristics of a Texan family. They countcil their wealth in nig’f^ers, much 
in the same manner as the Hussian landowner did until the emancipation of the serfs; 
and thong'll boasting? that he was worth a hundred thousand dollai-s, the ])OS8essor of this 
wealth inig*ht be liviiij,^ more meanly than the poorest labourer in the North. Tlit only 
amusement of the paterfamilias was a hunt, or a ride to the eountry scat in ^ court tinic^ 
whore, in days when every one carried arms, there was usually some exciting- event to disturb 
the monotony of existence — perhaps to disturb existence itself. ^Ihere was no market, no 
railroad within hundreds of miles, no new&paper, no school, save, ]>erha])N, some private 
institution, miles from the farm or plaiitalion, and no intellectual life or <nillure 
whatever.^^ 

The rich sUvo-owner was a kind of patriarchal sava^^e, proud ot his dirt and 
ignorance. The heroic (*poeh of tiu' strui^i^le for inth*pendenre being over, thousands of 

persons settloil down to -luh a life as this, and thought it vastly line. Wdiat a-iiiagnilicent 

awakening has come to thorn! The mass of people in the inferior have still a hearty seorn 
for anything good to eat. The hitter coffee, and Ihi' gn‘asy pork, or “ bai-on,*' as it is 
always called, still adorns tlie tabh* of iin>''t farmers. A railroad presuh-ut, UHj)et*fing a 

route in Northern Texas, stopped at a little house ftir dinner. The old lad\ of the 
homestead, wishing to treat her guest with becoming dignity, impiired in the kindest 

manner, after having spread the usual food before him, Won^l w* liave a little l»aeon- 

fat to wallop your corn dodgers in now, won’t yeV’^ This was the (d* hospitality in 

that region. Now and then in these days of immigration a hou^'evvire will venture a 
timid “Reckon y** don’t think nmeh of our home-made fare, do }e wlu*n the visitor 
is a stranger; and, indeed, he shows upon his fa<je his womler that a well-to-do farmers 
stout sons and prett\ daughters are sati>tied with pork and molassi's, and elaminy “ biseuit.s 
with no vegetables whatever. The negro is res]x>nsihle for the 0(‘eans of grerisc wdiicli 
form such a feature in Texan cookery. The black cook liked it, and bis easy, indolent 
“owners’^ accepted his taste, as they acc-epted certain peculiarities in his diali'ct. To this 
day a Texan countryman will say “dat ’ar” and “dls yer,”and .say “ funler ” for fu¥ther. 
One phrase w’ill always mark out a Texan among a crowed of South-Western people. ^ This 

is, “I reckon the accsuit being put on the Iasi w'ord. “Tw'o sights and a look” 

is another Texan phra-^c, though neither so rornraon nr so intelligible. Profanity is a 
characteristic of the wlmle Wc.st. The Engli.sh vocabulary of reputable wonls is^ n?>t 
sufficient to e-vpress the force of tlic OceidentaPs feelings. lie supplements tliem by what 

he calls “ sw'ear words,” and tlie rest of the world oaths. Mr. King tells us in Western ^ 

Texas, owing perhaps to the pcojde’s long contact with the Spanianl ami Metican, the 
profanity is more highly coloured, vivid, and dramatic than in the rest of the fitatc. In 
parts of Northeni Texas, however, the force of language exceed.s anything that the reader 
is likely to encounter elbewhere. In Western Te.xas it is fantastic, almost pLaj^ful. “I 
on(‘e travelled from (ialvestoii to Houston in the same car with a horse-drover who will 

• A “biscuit ' is in America what would be called a “roll** in England, though o4 a very solid descriptioni ^ 

and generally yellow with salcratus. 
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serve os ai^ example. This man was a splendid specimen of the Texan of the plains, 
robust^ and well formed. There was a certain chivalrous grace and freedom about all his 
movements which wonderfully unpre&sed me. IIis clean-out face was framed in a dark, 
shapely beard and moustache, which seemed as if blown backward by the wind. lie wore 
a brdsid hat, with a silver cord around it, and I felt impelled to look for his sword, his 
doublet, and his sjmrs, and to fancy that he had ju«»t slipped out of some Mexican romance. 



ON THl lULFlMOKL iND OHIO K\IIUOVI> (MUCII VND^. 


lli^ conversation was upon horses, his clear \\uce ringing high above the noise of the 
car wheels, as he laughingly recounted aiieciioies of adventures in ranches in the e«st, 
every third w'ord being an oath. He careN^lngl\ curs* d, he playfully danincil, he cheerfully 
invoketl all the o\il spirits that be, he prof.nuHl the sacred name, dwelling on the s\llable3 
as if it wore a pet transgression, and as if he feared it wouhl lie too hrief. Even in bidding 
good-bye he cursed as lieaii:ily as an English boatswain in a storm, but always w'ith the 
same cheenness, and wound up by w’alkiiig olf, lightly laughing, and murmuring blaspbemou's 
assent to his friend's last propositfi<m.” 

Texas since the war has almost increastd in pi*oporty as greatly as she did after 
her ^annexation to^the United States. In the Lone Star Republic had 150,000 

inhabitants. It has now onsidcrably more than 1,000,01)0. But the wide plains are destined 
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to support many millions more. At jin'scmt oatilc are the chief denizons of tfioso seas of 
grass. It is not uncommon in tlie groat jJaiiis between San Antonio and the Rio Gnindo 
for a single indi\iduiil to own* 200,000 hea<L A Texan likes to talk of :i "'purchase of 
ffl 60,000 liend.” In 1^72 there uere 150,000 driven overland from Wobtorn Texas to Kansas, 
throui»h the Indian territory, and in 1^71 as many as 700,000 were driven aeros^/ The 
KieLipoo ainl Coinauohe Indians, as well as the ]V[e\ieaus, are, however, harrying the 
beeves of Texas. The end thus will be swift vengeanet*. Things liave almost alreaily 
come to a he:id, and a Texan is not tlu‘ most ptitieni of mortals under wrong. The 
ine\itable destiny of Mexico is to be annexi^d to the Ihuted State''. Hiis event will 
come sooner or laler, and, all things eonsi lered, j>erlnps l>etter sooner than later. 

We have digressed eoncorning Texas inon* as a malter (d conveuii*nee, for physh^ally it 
might have Iveon better joined in the rijdion cd* Kansas and tin* linlian Territc^ry, or in 
that of M(‘\ieo, in a Future iliaptcr. Tor the saiia' r»‘aM>n we shall now leave tlio' Mississippi 
Valiev, and, at oln‘ jump, l.nul oinscdM > inid(T the sIukIow of tin* VIh'uhaiiy, or Apj)alla<‘hian 
Monnt.iin , wIirIi niav be lid to -jepiiMte tlii* noitheni State-i, ^o ealle<l, from the southern 
out*-* Me shnll then v\oilv soutliwanK lioin .Maryland to Mississippi, arul nnrlhuard by 
the likes, imlil we pis> tlu\uii»U the ui'-tein States in a hurried journe\, and so bid farewell tf> 
the great Ut public* ol North Amcrha. 


Mvuw wn, 

as a Stale, must oeeupv scane spate, .is it roniprises (Ifies f)r the irnpoitaueo of 
Hull 1 Til )ie, iiid unless \v(* eoti'-ider Washington as ip a l(‘rrib>r\ of its own — the distrn*! of 
ColurubKi i>'— il has withiii it- ]>ord«‘rs the cajiit »1 (d tlao I nitt‘d Stall--. AFarv I. uhI was one 
of tlic old n-hnut*'-, and w i-. founded hi (jisirice (’aUcit, tlu tii d li>r<l Ihiltinion*, m disap|K>iut- 
ment at bi-> (dbjrt- to form settlenvuits ju Nowfoundl nul. Jt wms at lir-f inteiMled to call it 
Cresceritia. I^it Charles 1., when Uk' di.irter of incoipoiation was jireseiittMl for his signature, 
etruTk out C*ns(*entia, and inserted Marvliutl, to do honour 1o his (pieen, lleunelta 
Maria of Fr.ance. I^ord H.iltiinore was made abstdute pr«»]>i it*tor of the colony, his, quit 
rent ladug slnipl\ two Indian anwvs annually, and oiH'-tiflli of all the gold and silver 
found within the limits of the territorv. In Hmt) Haltiniore v\as built, in the midht of 
a rude region almost^ entirely occupied l»v Tndi.nis. In 1752 it had but t w cut j -four hoi^^cs* 
and three veais later we find the Indiarw coming within eight miles of the little city, and 
creating smh terror that ji.ilisodes vicn* (*recte(i to ilcfend the place, while the women and 
children were placed in vessels in tin* liaib(»ur. The population of the eitv is now^ :h50,000, 
ami the trade of the town has grown enormously feinee the war that few' of Uiose who 
then knew Baltimore would have recognised it. The State has equally prospefcd since 
plaverv was aKdished. Tl has an aieu of 9,500 miles of land, and the watc«^H of the 
Cht*sapt‘Un.o (overs 1,000 more. These w'atei*s, from tiiC enormous quantity of fine 
oysterb and lidi living in them, and tlio flocks of wild ducks, and multitudes of terrapins 
and crabs obtained, are (juite ecpial in productiveness to Iho land, vshile the 8hor<^ of ■ 
the beautiful bay are crowded with market-gardens, which supply Haltimore, Philadelphia, 
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"Washington^ and New York with their finest vegetables. Wheat and Indian corn prosper, 
a^nd along the eastern shore, where the grape prospers, wine is made in considerable 
quuniitics, and of excellent quality. Tobacco is also .a profitable crop, though an 
exhausting one. Here, under the thriftless culture of the old times before the war, the- 
soil fn many places was "worn ouV^ but It is now, under a better system of agriculture," 
getting ro-fertilised by marl and olher manures. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century as many as 100 ships would sail annually to Ihigland and the West Indies 
with tobacco, "raised” in Prince George^s County alone. On the southern border of 
Montgomery County are the great falls of the Potomac, one of tl^o host water-jiowers 
in the Cnited Slates. The mountain district of the State is fertile, and interspersed 
with lovely valleys, well adapted for sto(‘k -raising, and the eulture of wheat. Maple sugar 
is also mmle here to the extent of many thousand puninU weiglit j)er annum. The iron ores 
of Cumberland, and the eoal mines <if Alleghany (Vninty, are among the miiicTal r(‘'-ourees 
of Maryland. At the close of llie war S9,l)d0 slaves were emancipated in ihi State, and, 
as has been the rule tlironghout most of the Southern States, flo< ked to the towns. 
Accordingly, the old j)lant(‘rs tinding it impo*^siljIe, or at bt‘st very dltfieult, to procure 
lalx) .. 4 ^ now an'''(jUh to break up their great estates into snudler farms, for bait*, thus 
alTording an op]K)rlanity of M'tllers aeqniring ri<*li Linds at a low priie, and adding one 
more element to the nwoliitioiiarv faction which tlie Civil War intiodueed into the old 
Slave Stales. 

llalliniorc was tlie fir^nt city iu the United States to inaugurate a railway. It w^as 
laid on tlfe 1th of July, ls!s, by ('’harles Caivdl, of ('arollton, the last surviving signer 
-of th(‘ Declaration of Indopeiidence. Within half a (entuvy Baltimore ])opulalion has 
increased lUMily o00,000, and tin* railway, after long ••triigL»li*s, is now one of the most 
successful in America. At first the cars vv»»re drawn hv hxu-ses, and, index'd, even attcT 
steam-engines were introduced, it not uiuo" uc»n for the train to be beaten in «;peed 
by a fa.st-trof f ing Iiofm*, galIo])ing al(»ng''ide tb ' line. In li^7d, 7,‘250j)0») bushels of 
grain were c\i)<»rt<xl from Baltimore, cliietlv cw'ing to the iin])rtn< the trade received from 
the.elc viators erected at Jjocust Point. In ls7d, the B.iltimore and Ohn* ll.iilroad brought 
2,75i,17S loiib of coal to Pallimore, while the cotTeo and Hour tradob of the' State are also 
important. As a sugar maiket, Baltimore nearly ranks second to New York, and in 
timber, corn, cotton, and petroleum, the eonnne.,e of Ibis active hive of imliistry is also 
tapidly increasing. This oil is chictiv received from YVest cm Virginia and Penubvlvania, and 
the total exports in l''7‘3 were galL i.-. Copper, ]‘igs, ov^ters, and whi^lve\ are among 

the other multifarious means w'hioh bring wealth to tl B dtimoreaus. The tapilal invested 
in whiskey is alone dollar-, and the receipts from the sales fi,ti(H),ll()() dollars. 

Twenty thousand peoph‘ find the means of livelihood in dredging and tinning' the "gentle 
oyster,” and making lime out of its shells, or iu printing tlie labels for the tins in which 
it is exported. "YVlicii the spring coinos, and the great army of who have 

bc^tn occupied with the oysters during the wunter w’ouH otherwise be iille, the tieot of 
^cluxiners and boats penetrate all the streams llowiiig into the Che'^apeake, and their crews 
purchase from the^ orchards and market -ganleus along thtise streams thousands of tons 
•of fruit and vegetables. The oyster packeries arc traiisforniixl into mauufaetorios of 
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savoury cooserves. l\*aohes, pwirs, apples, l»erries, tomatoes, pickies of over}^ imaginable 
kind, are so pre]>areJ that they can Iks eviiorleil to any part of the woilJ. Jjargo kegs 
are anuuallv sent to Ilmdostaii, to China, to Japan, and throughout Middle and M estom 
^urope” Maryland altogether draws an annual revenue from the oyster tragic of between 
50,000 and (50,000 dollars. Added to this, the clubs— famous for luxunous terrapin— 
the picture galleries, and (he Academy of Miteic, give llaltimorc a claim to be considered 
in a somewhat higher light than a mere hive of mone\ -grubbers. Tlie monuments of 
15.iItimore have led it to be called the “ monumental city," while the schools and universities 
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- -iwrtieulaily that known as the John Uopktns — are famous e\cn in a country where 
educitnm is so flourishing as in the L'nited States. 

Maryland has within its limits some fine scenery. The railway traverses a beautiful 
vallc} — the Monocacy — Ixdween the Monwacy lliver and the Catoctin ^fountains. It 
traverMis the battle-field at South ^loiintain, iiin ling at the foot of a precipice for three 
or f.mr miles (p. Hflj, and passing llaggcrston Junction, enters the celebrated gorge 
at the ullage of Harper’s Ferry. Harper’s Ferry will <*vcr lie famous in American history 
as that spot just on the borders of Maryland and Western Virginia where John Broivn 
male his htroic attempt to bring freedom to the slaves, and whose bloixl may Ixi’-said to 
ha\o Icitih d the seeds which eventually sprung into fulness of life in President biiiieoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation. But long before that date it was a place to which the 
reverent American pilgrimed. Here is the rock on which Thomas Jeffejson is said to "baTe 
sat when he w'rote his « Notes on V'lrginia.” It commands a fine view of the junction of 
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the Potomac and Slienandoali, in the which i.< nolcd jus one of the mosf picturesque 

bits of Soutlicru scenery (|). lOv). Bclbro the war Harper’s r<Try (‘ontaiiml »%000 
inhabitants. Its population at present comprises hIhuiI whites and 700 negroes. 

The Potomac, wlncli runs iii IVestera Virg*inia, and rushes down tliriuig-h the Alh'^hauy 
3Iountains, traverses tlie northern j»arl of Weslern \ irginia, afid divides that Slate from 
Maryland. At llar|u‘r’s lA'rrv, tlu» Baltimore and Ohio llailroad crosses tlie fiver over a 
line bridge (p. loo\ The village was named after Mr. llol>ert Harper, a native 
of Oxford, w'ho e'^tahliNlioil tlie lir'^t ferrv ovtn* the Potomae, and who was one of the 
earliest adherents of llie revolutionary party in the riiited States. Before the w^ar it 
^vas the site of a national arnioury, and \ here the little engine-house still stands John 
Brown made In'? delenei* .against the Orlraiis and the ^ irginian inditia, wlum lie was 
planning his riu<l i(»r the purpose of fre*‘ing the sla\e^ of Virginia; and not far from 
Harper’s Ferry -stands llu luniilet n( (^liarlestown, \\lu*re th.it lieroie, liigli-niiiidLsb though 
iiidi<ercel man was in exeeuted under the law^ of the Slate nf \ jrginuu 

ILirper s Fi-rr\ wa-. a famous spot during the ('i\il War. Tlu‘ (’onf^leralcN took i)ossessi()n 
of it jii^t filter the lederil (ro »ps luid (le>tro\(‘l the armomy ami stand of arms to 

prevent tlusr tailing into the lehi'l^ ’ hands, aiul lor long it w'.is the hasi* of supplies for 
Bank’s and hivniont’s armies wlieii llie\ wvre op< rating jigainst Stonew'ull Jackson. The 
population (d‘ Mars land in IsTt) was i;(l.i,lll7 whites and blaeks, and its debt at 


the d.ite of writing, over find almvc its assets, ilollars. Tin* (Chesapeake and Ohio 

(anal Company, ImweM'r, owe the Slate M»me ^ti,O0O^OtM) dollars, which i■^ a4 jiresent a 
iion-interi‘st -paying debt. As a specimen of the ])roper feeling which prevails through Iho 
State to the fn^edmiui we may add that the la'^t Legislature voted 50, (Mil) dollars for 
the establidmient of schools for the <‘olouro<l ehihlreii. ' 


T.he Tdlrr^il Ihsfi'/rf of Colfthifjta wMb e>>tabhslusl so a'» to put tin* counirv imniediately 
surrounding the eapilal out of the turmoil of State politics, tliougli territorially it is within 
Maivland. It con«;ists ol sixty s(juarc miles, its ehief towns being Washington ainl 
Georgetown. iN jM.pulatifin in 1S70 was nf wJnmi weiv wdiiics* and 


Id, J 0 n>Iouied. I p to 1^11) the District of ( olumbia was ll)(l sijuari* nules in arfSi^ but 
in that year Alexandria (.’ountv was in<*orporated with \'irgini.i. Vnr long tin* Distriet sent 
no re[)resentiitiv e to ( ojigres.s. Now', liowever, like the rest of the territf»ries, i( sends obo 
deleg ite W'ho eaii speak, but is not allowed to vote. The capital, Wasliiiigton, like all Cities 

built to order, is as yet rather raw and uiiknit '(.gidher, “a eitv of magnifn-eiit distances/^ 

a,s it has heen sometimes styled. It is situated on the lelt hank <.f the Pntomno, and 'is* 
distant thirty-nine miles from Baltimore, Idtl froni Philndidphi.a, :lii] from Ne\v*Y.ork, 
120 Iri»m Richmond, 1,20;1 from New Orleans, 2,000 fi-um San Francisco, ami $00 from 
the Cape, of tin* Ches.aiioake. At the city the Poloimn* is one mile hroad, and deej) enough 
to admit the largest vessels, though its trade is small. Its popidation wa«, in l«70, 
100,100, ].ut the Federal capital owes it.s chi<*r imjxirlaucc to the nuim'rous jmblic buildings] 

nearly all cf a very handsome and tstsb^ful description, the iion-official pjrtion being, as 

A rule, mean and scattered. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tin: United Statem ViKCiiiviA; North and Soitii Carolina. 

The ^^01(1 as the Virifiiiian.s proudly btyle th(‘ir .Stale*, was one of* the oldest 

of the JWtjsh foloni(*H in Ain<*rica, the mo^t loyal while it was uiidor the Mni'-^ish eruwn, 
the most {gallant in resisting the ener. aehine^nt of the old eouiitrv, and in the whirlij:^!*^ of 
events the most d<*terininedly hitter of all the Stales which in 1^01 f-e(We<l tVoin the Union, 
and fouf^ht the tl^ht, whi<'h cmled at Vjipoinatox Uourl House, in the same Slate. Viri^iuia, 
mother of ])resi(lents,” never does aiijthini;* hy lialves. First sii^hted by Sebastian U.ibot, 
in I lt)S, and a<^aiu explored alon^ its slion^s by Sir Walter lialei^'h, it was coloniMxl in 
lr»07 by a i)arly of ''^H*nllemen of no (Kenpation, uitliont fannly,'^ a fi‘W labiHirer.s and 
ineelianies. In honour of their sovereii^n, the Viro*iu (iueeu/^ FH/abeth, they named 
the colony Virginia. Then disastiT- overtook the eidonisls, who wrtv saved from total 
ruin by the famous (^jptaiu John Smith, wIiom' nann* is so indisi^olubly mixed up with the 
early liistorv of the (*oiiu try. Next eauie Lord Delaware wdth sujjplies and (‘ini^Taiits, 
One ‘'1* 'k- latter, .b»liu Uolfe, married Pix'ahouta'., the daui^bter of Powhatan, the principal 
chief, and so ^-iiimnl the friendship of the Imlians. To this day the Raiuloljbs in N'ir^inia, 
with whal truth may be doubted, trace their d«M*(*n( from this eouph*, whose romantic 
history has often been told, lbou»^b it must beconfosstd that wdion nbbeil of the picture-que 
surrtnindinjys, it bears a mueb inor prn'^au* a‘-peel than w’O aie usually led to as^ouate 
with it.* HowevtT, th(*re mn^-t be no scandal about the Princes*- Pocahonta-.,'^ wdi(«st‘ swarthy 
sire, “the Kiii]ieror of Vire:inia/M)ccame an Ln<;*lisli ])t‘er, under the title of I.nvd Hoaiube, 
Still later the aristocratic colonists had their iiumber diluted by an infu'-iou of convicts — 
a free shoot for their moral refuse bcini; one of Mie uses which the Kni^’liNh (io\erument 
until comparati\t*Iy recently put the laire-^t [»or(ioii r ** the lainU which the\ annexed, lii ll'»71 
the jiopiilatiou w^a^ and the (lownior, l^iid William Berkhw’, said he wxis thankful 

that they had no free schools or [irintin^’, wl ich lie considered the i'ri‘ate«-t evil a State 
(M)uM labour under. In 177d Thoma-. didt’ersoii jirejiared tin* Declaration of Independence, 
and drafted the documeiii as it now' stands ; and uj) to Is Nj four out of the live presideufij 
had beiTi Viri»’inians, Finally, when the Southern Static stveded, Richmond, the elref city 
of Virginia (p. I (>()), became tin* capital (d* 11 k Uonlederai‘\ , *md after a uallant struj^^lc was 
rfe5t#red to the fainil> of Slates on tlic January, 1^711. The hi-tory of Virij^inia 

is thus the history of the Union, d'o this da\ llio Kn^lish origan td* the <^rcat Transatlantic 
.Republic is better si*en, in tlio mam “rs, cn-toms, and na\s <if tbouolit of 'the |H'oplo, than 
in any other portion of the United States. A Viii^inian has (wer been the proudest and 
most *aribtoeratie men, and as the State is aijain be^innincf to In* colonised by English 
settlors, it is likely that its Old World feelim;’ will continue, now that the curse of slavery 
lias passisl aw’ny, without apparently nlfeeting tin' State so greatly as it has done some of the 
regions further to the South, where the white man finds it more diflieult to toil, or where 
the cUmate affords an easier livelihood to the lazy, indolent negro. Virginia is sometimes 

• Do ^ ore : “ Romance of American Iliatory,” p. CD. 
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(saUedone o! the Middle Atlantio States.* The longest line in the SUte, from the Atlantic 
south-west to Kentucky, is 270 miles, while from north to south the length fh 182 miles. 
Its area comprises, according to the census of 1870— in this instance, it is said, not 
very accurately— 3S,352 square miles, or 21,545,260 acres, divided into ninety counties. 
Taking otficial publications of the Stalc,t we lind if divided into six great natural 
districts, belts of country extending across the State from north-east to south-west, in 
a wencral direction rarallcl to each other, and corresponding to the bend of the Atlantio 
coast on the east, ainl of the rang' of the Appalachian 8y.stem of mountains on the 
north-nost. The first di\ision is the TitlfiP<i(ir Counfn/, which coinjirises 11,350 sqiuire 
miles, and a impulation in 1S70 of 31(>,3(»5. It is mainly an alluvial country, composed 
of clays and sands deposited by tlic tidal rivers. Little of it is much as 100 feet above 
the sea, .and much of it is- ni.arsliy and malarious. It is estimated that 30,000,000 bushels 
of oysters are annually obtained in tlie watei-s of this region. IiuIcihI, the State collects 
a tax on 20,0()((,0il0, The ('otmin/ is a wide, imd.il.itiug plain, ei\)«.-,e<l by many river^, 

th.it ha\e cut their <‘liannels to a eonsider.ible depth, and are bonleri'd by nlluvial botbnii 
lands. The lietjLtni is nn)iv ilivcr-uitied. with many hroktai rani^i'S of hills Jiml 

mountains, mclosini^ vallojs of many forms, iho hilL ^enorally niiimUHl, hut omhnmiii*^ 
ill places »‘\tensive plains. The is a mountain i*an«‘e, stretehiiii^ into plateaux, 

and rising into domes, and forminijf one of tlie mobt prominent featunN of the State 
over which it extends. 7//# / e/A y is a portion of the fjreat Central Appalaehian Valle\, 
that extends for hundre<ls of miles, from (’anada to Al.ihama, a hroad belt of rollint;' 
country, emdosod between loftv mountain ran^^es, diviTsilieil by hilK and viillevs, wulh 
many winding streams of w’ater. ^fhe Blue Kidij^e is on the ea^l, ,iml the Kelai.nny, or 
‘Mmdless Mountains/^ on the west. The host natural division of Viri^inia is the 
Apj^nhichtiin Oninfr^, made of numbers of paralhd inountaiu Chains, with troui^h-Jike 
valleys between them, the mountains olfen lunnin!^ for fifty or mi>ro mdes, as an uuhrokeu 
sinf^le, loftv rid^e, witli an eipially nnif<»nii ^alley aloii^^side. (ioshen Pa<5s, in the Roek- 
bridge County (p. lo7), may be «*ngraved as a c haraeleristu’ picluresipie poifion of this region. 
Sometimes the mountains die out, and the valleys widen. Some of the mountains and valleys 
arc of sandstone, .«oriie of blat<‘s and shale, and others of limestone, so that here i.s great 
variety of surface.'^ In<lee(], few States of the rnion have greater diversity of surfiMV, the 
altitude of the country extending from a little over the sea level to nearly 1,000 feet, which 
is the altitude of the Alh'ghany lange in sonu‘ pla<*(s. In the Valley region is the celebratal 
Shenandoah Valky, one of the most fertih* and w^ealthy portions of the State — imfeed, 
the pride of \irginia^' — emhraeing, as it doc , 30,000 acres of fine farming and grazing 
land, margincnl on either side hy inexhaustihle deposits of hamatite iron ore. Its grain * 
and grass-growing capabilities are e«?pceially eelebrated. In ]S(J0 it prodncoil • thr^ 

million pounds of tobacco, and five and a half million bushels of Tmlinn com. It is 
now beginning to be a point of attraction to Knglish settlei’s, who have purchased 
some of ^he estates of the planters i-uined hy the war This lovely valley felt iho 

* Cvuyot Xtw York, New Jersey, Pcansylvia'ia, Delaware, Mm y land, Virii^inia, aud West Virginia, as 

Middl»‘ Atlantic Matf • 

t HotchkiM . “ Virginia; A Geographical and Political Summary’' (Riidunond, 187G).* 
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shock of tlic civil struijglo as keenly a'^ any jmrtion of the s(‘ce(l(‘(l States. Both 
Northern iinJ Southern armies ov«Tr.ui and niincl it l>y their repeated foragin^^ expenii- 
tions, so that at tin* olose ,of the uar the inhabitants^ were harried to about the 
extremity of their ut>e- 

The Alleoliany, or Ap]»alaehian AIountaiiH, traveiM' the wliole length of jKppnhichiau 
Virginia. This may he eoiisidiavd, aeeording to Major llolelikiss, a .s"rie-> of eoinpanilively 
long paralh'l \alle\s, running iKath-ea^'t and south-\\e*>t , sej'.irateil from eai^i other by 
mountain r.in^e^, tliat are generally eijnalU nanou,loMg, and par.illel, and rather elevated. 
'‘In eriKNiog thi^ section to tlie norlli-\\<*st , at right angles to its mountains and valleys, 
in lift\ milL -1 one \m 11 eros^ from si\ to ten «>f these mountain ranges, and as many vallejs. 
A strip of this region is <*mbi\u‘e(l in the \ illev eomilnes, and thev im halo the l\No or throe 
forest rang^'. that have di.iinage into the vallev, ^^o that some t)(K) st^u.ue nnle^ of Appalachia 
are pohlieally classed with tiii^ \all(‘\.'’ 1his region is m \ irgniia ‘‘sin nregnlar helt of 
(.oniilrv. miles long, \ar\ing in wiilth from ten to liftv miles, fts vvat<*rs, g*i*nerally. 

flow north -1 a-t .ind -«)Uih-\\e-t , hut it lia-« hastn^ that dram n«>rth and nortli-wt*st, siiid soutli 
and soiitli-easl. The head of tlievilK is aie geiuTally from to fei*( above ti<h*, 

and tlio w dels (>ftt n How from ea< li wa\ to a eeiilial de] lessjon — that is, from ()0(Mo l.‘2tH) 
fe'*t ;ii»ovi‘ llio sea li'vel letoietlnw nnit»' sind )*nMk thraigli tlie en< lo-ing ranges.^' '^i*lie 
Alleglianies Jividt* the Slate into A/n/ ami Ih s/ I 

The latter division, for mir [luniose*-, we have flas^^d as siniplv a pint oi tin* old St,i1e , 
but on tlie !ntli April, it was erected into a separati* g^veinimni, tlu* ]>e(r])le baviug 

di'-agreed with those of the eastern poition of Vngnni on the i]ii“siion of sef^ssum, pre- 
ferring to remain !ov<il t(» the* Vnnm. One t)l tio* laue-t ]oiiions of the dom nn, it 
eomprist^s fifty-three (ountiis, nearly .JiMhUtHt people, ami a mineral iegion all Imt iiu 
equalled. C’hailoston, a lilth* town of o,t*tiO or inhahitanls, i-, 1 lie < •iiulal. The view 

on p. U>1 1' . char.atei istie sketeli of the Vllegliaiiies. 

The f fff* of Viigiuia is a mean of e\triMiH*s betw'eeii the great heat of • tlie 
Southern Mi‘*‘«jss 7 pj,i \allev Slate- and the <\tH-nie cold of tin* Nm-tli. However^ tin* 
varied char. i< ter of the suiTa< e reiideis anv adounl i»f (he rliinati* diHieult to he stated in 
general ienns. From the ein unetanecs f»f Die lonntiy eoinprisiug level tracts liardly raised 
above Du soa, to long valh*\s ,(>(»() feet above its level, and ranges of mountains* 
running aero-s the entire breadth of the State, and attaining a height of 8,001) 
to 1,000 feet, all ]M)ssihle evposures may be ft and. It accordingly follows llmt Virginia 
comprises a variety of < limates, ^‘temperature, winds, moibtiire, rain, and snow-fall, 
beginning and ending of seasons, and all tlie jM»riodieal ]du‘nnmenas. In ^drginialhe tdtal 
amount of improved land is 0,(»0l,(;01 acres, while the wocxlland is slated at 11,12.V)6S, 
the cash value of the whole being ^78,280,271 dollars. Virginia has thus more eleftred land 
than any dher State of the irnioii, cveept Illinois, New jork, and Peiinsylvaniil, Th^ro 
w'ere, at Du* date of the btati^ties I havT access to, 1,0G7 farnn, over 30 and. under 10 acres; 
2,500 over ]0 and uiuler 20 ; ]0,58S over 20 and under 50; 1.8^300 over 50* and 
under 100; 2,081 over 500 and under 1,000; while of the whole 57,18S, 577 coiitaiued 1,000 
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acres and »ver. On au average each 100 persons have twenty cows, and each cow 
gives oil an average 10. tlhs. of Imtter. This is under the average of boine of the other 
Slates. For instanco, in New Kiigluiul 75 Ihs. ar«‘ jielcK'd hy the average row, while 
in the JliJdle States it ribe'> to S7. Ilowiwer, in the Southern States, it f.ills to :i2, 
wliile ill llie Pueitie States it i& only 15. Jn Knglaiid we ha\e only an average of nine cows 
to every lyo jhmsoiis. In N'lrgini.i tlun-e are 500,1^55 ‘^hce[^, an average of 0.1 to 
C'very 100 jieivons. Hono^-hees, swiiie (1, ‘202, 707, an average of 10) to each 100 
person>), ealth» ( |■2‘2,0^■)), working oxtsi vSlo., are among its otlnn' animal 

riches. The li-.]ieri(*s — shad, lierring, lock-pcrdi, ^nlurgc)!), she<‘])-li(*a<l, haii, clmb, b[»ots, 
hogtis^h, trout, tailor, Spanish inai'korrl, < r.ihs, lohsltMs, r)y-,lers, terrapin’-, ive. — are aUo 
prodnetive, to the (‘xtisit of nv(‘r l,0()U^(jO(l dollar^ worth ot tho*st‘ named being anmially 
caught. I^he didirious ('anv.i^-haek duck, g.i--t ronomiealK associated with ilaryland 
and Virginia, mallard, bald-face owl, and otlier wild fowl, are common; rpi.iil, pigeon-., wild 
d«»\es, ^^groiise,'* ainl wild turkc} , aibud good ’-j)ort ; whih* wild dcM- are still 

]>lenliful in all portions of tin* State, e-pcMaallv in 1’idewatfT, Middle, and Mountain 
.sections. Among tlie otlnu' anim il resource-^ of the State mav be i iiumtsated ;20l,l>’)d 
hor-.< ai-'l JV.) J I 1 mulei *ind a'S(s Notw illiNtamling the ravagis of the war, the live 
stoek of Virginia wa-., in 1^70, value 1 at J (I(»l!ar'^, a con-.idtaMl»\^ ii'-e ov'cr the 

estimate maile iii I'^tO). M'heal, r\t‘, Inihan eorii, barhw , oats, and buekwheat, arc among 
the grain ch p-. * raised,'’ while jjea'-, lauiis, ]n»talne-., swi*el ind “ Irish sugar-eane, maple 
Migar, sorv^hum, or (’liine-.e cint’, l*eotroot, wuin*, hops, (lover, eotlon, luMUp, lla\, ke., 
are among the other \eg('t able n’sourceN of the State. ’fitbaeco oi* (Our-.e, the staple. 
In Isatl it j>ro<luced alioiit on<**thinl of the I nited Slates^ t^ro]), making about ltt(l lbs. 
to each of its inh.ilnlaiit'-. ^I’lie State eiop was then 1 1,I^7,<1 lb lbs. Weaving — esp('tially 
at home- has always hc*(Mi a Viigiiiian indii'-lrv , and it '-hares in all the other manufactun*^! 
of tin* Middk* Slat(*s. 

Its iiiiin*s of o«>al and iron are (elehrated, though the native ^ irginians are more 
addicted to eulliv ating the caith al)ove than digging into it beneatli the ‘-urface. The liist 
is cfer congenial to their solid ]»raetieal character, a-> belits llie descen lant-- of the country 
gentleman who founded the (’(unmonwoaltli. In I'^/b, Vng-inia (e\i*lusi\e of W’est 

Virginia) had 7Jl2,bSO whites and 51*2,^11 hkuks, a decri'iiM* of 15d>*Kl c(»mpa’ed with 
LSbt). There were abo a few Indians and (liinese lising v\ithin its bound-.. It also 
appturs that in 1S7(), out of every t>eople were born in the l iiiltMl States, so 

that twelve in each 1,000 were fnn'ign born. The Slate has 5,10.) ])er<i»iis to the 
• wjuarc mile, so that taking the • nsus of ls70 a-- the ba^is, the 1 nited States having 
at that date 5s,5r>S^:}7i people, Virginia wa> the tenth Slate in ]»oml of pipulation. 
Including the territories, the pojnilatiou over the whole T nited Slates v\as 10.70 to the 
fiquare mile, or, omitting the territories, 10.‘21. Tin' eentre of jiopnlation, according to 

the Statistical Atlas, was, in the Tnited States in 1^70, sixteen mill's north of 
Woodstock in Virginia. In ls50 it had passed niin*it‘(*n miles wesl-south-w^est of 

Vloor^iicld; in IS 10, to sixteen miles south of Clarksburg; in 1S50, to twenty-three 
^ miles south-east of • Parkersburg ; and in 1S70, to forty-eight miles ca4-t by rorlh of 
Cincinnati. The land surface area of the United States, inofuding territories, is 
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square miles, and iliat of land and water about 4,000,000, so tj»at Vit^nia 
has about the eightieth of the area of the whole country. Of the foreign population of 
Vii^nia, Ireland furnishes neav^v one-half, Gemany one-third, England one-sixth, and 
Scotland one-twentieth. About forty-nine per cent, of the foreign-born population are 
found in Tidewater, and these chiefl^ in the sea]x>rt towns. Over twenty-nine per cent, live 
in the Middle Country, eleven per < ant. in the Valley, while Piedmont has only eight per 
cent. Of the blacks only 9,l2t Avere bom in othsr States, and these chiefly in the 



neighlwunng States, sliOAving that buying and selling of negi-oos was never, a% in 
the more .Southern States, a practice of the Mrgiiiian planters. The females were con- 
siderably in a majority compared with the mak-s, except in the case of foreignem, where, . 
ns might bo expected, the men had the majority. In 1S72-7;J there were 411. white 

children and 83,297 black ones in the public schools and the sceptics in cente^ri'an’isih 
may note the "fact”— if fact it be— that there were report chI, according to tl^ census 
of 18/0, to he 230 peopU^— 05 men and 10.5 women— 100 years or more of »ge. It 
might W desirahle to see the birth certificates of some of those ancient and 

leTo* negroos. Richmond "had, in 
I87U, ol, 0.18 people, while Petersburg, Alexandria, and Norfolk bad aU over 14,000.* The - 

others fell below tbi^ most of them being under 3,000. In 1870 there were 3,890 paupei* 
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in tbd Statg, each supported at an average cjost of seventy-seven dollars ninety-one cents. 
Of these twenty-six were foreigners. Crime is not high; the receptions into the 
Virginia Penitentiary, the only great prison in the State, having been, for 1872-73, 214 (33 
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whites and 181 negroes), or ahont one in 5.000 of the popjiation. These statistics 
are given in order tliafc the many imiuirers after Virginia in (his country niav obtain a 
more perfect idea of some of its features than can be suppHal in any otlier form. We 
may now visit more at random some of the typical localities of this— in the opinion of 
man/— most interesting portion of the United States. 

L^chburg "Old Lynchburg," the inhabitants love to call it, veneration for what ia 
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ancitiut beiii^ a di'^tini^ui^hin*^ IWiluro of the more cultivateil <*la'=!ses in the TPnitod States 
as elsewhere — lies ainoni^ tlie inouulains on the soutliL'rn hank of llie James lliver, in the 
centre of the Piedmont District, and not far from the base of the Bine Itid^^e. It was onc(? one 
of the woaltllie^t towns of Anieri<'a. Fortum^s ha\e been amassed here in bibaeeo, and 
as it is now beeominof a railway centre, it is likely tliat in time it >\ill rise from bein^ a 
^nittle city of 1:2 ,0(^0 ]>einde to become once more a o'reat wealth-pr(Klueino: hive of indusliy. 
In that world whi<*h livts amoni^ dutionaries it is famous as liavinj^ ^i\en a now word 
to the Fn^lish lauj^uaj^e. Uohmel li\n<*h, tin* Irish emio'raut, whose name has been 
a])])lied to the town, was a noted soldier in the Hevolul ionary AVar. This hot-headed 

Hibernian, when he eaii^ht a Tory,’^ juinlshed the individual whose chief crini(‘ was that 
he did m)l think as Doloiiel L\ nch lho.#' 4 *ht, and did as he did, after so summary a 
fashion, that in time speedy jnsiK'e <d' a somewhat orpn\ocal <}p(* b(‘(‘am(‘ known all the 
World over as L\ mil Law.*’ C\>al is found in tlie imnu'di.iti* m‘io*hbonrhood in abundance, 
while the tobacco inininfa<*t<u*ie^ ari‘ pros]>t*rons. '‘Old L\ nchbiir^* still ])rescrves some 
of the f«'atnn*s of its (sdonial dass, and in this ])art of ^ iri^'inia bits of dialcsd and 
phrase, siiunkmo* of (dd Ihinlish and Scidi-h manners, still lino'i*r ainon^ the jieoph*. This 
show.s how little the commuuit\ has been altered w itliin the last hundred \(*ars by llic 
changes -and e\en re\olulions — whicli have so Ir.nisforineil otlnu' sections (d* America. 
'Vet, when unc experiences the courtesy ami i*:ra<eful hos])itality of the Piedmonte.sO- 
Virti-inians, there eaunol lie mmdi rc;^*r<‘t that the world has for so louo* pa-scd 1>\ 1hr‘m 
on tlie other .«sidc. South-wi^st Vir<^iuia,*’ wril(‘s Mr. Kiii*'’, is a rco'ion whi^h will in 
time be oNcrruu by tourists and laud speculators. Tlie iua'-si\c ramj>arts of tlie Alleyhanica 
(j>, l(»l) are jimrivd h<»r(‘ and there bv <*uts throno-h which cr.iwls the line of tin* Atlantic, 
!Mississippi, and Ohio Railroad, and towms arc, sprmi^ini;- up willi almost \Vc*,<(»rn 
rapidity. Stori‘s (»f coal and iron aie daily broiu'bt to lij^hl, ainl the farmer of tlie old 
stares w'itli wnukIci*. not wdiolly unmixed with jealousy, at tlic smart. new-eonu*rs, 
wdio arc as^itatin;^ the subject of braiieh r.iilroads, and the se.irehim^ into tin* \(‘rv entrails 

of the hills The tra\eller wdn> hnrrics throii^ch L\ ii(*l dm rif, repelled by the 

imcf>uth and prosaic surrouiidiiii^s of the railway slaliim, will lose real pleasure. * A 
residence of afewdavs in tlie old town will show liim much that i^. novel and intereMin^. 
lie may winder ahuiir the heautiful banks of the J.iine', below' Jiynehbiirv*' ; by the canal 
wdicrei^n tin* <jfaily-paiiil<*d boats slip mcrrilv to their destina1i(>n ; or be may climb the 
steep liilU behind the tow'ii, and p*t a glimpse of the winding- stream which looks lihti a 
sib or thread amoii^ the blue mountains. At iioon-tidc he may lic.ir the mellow notes of 
tlie born by wddeh buyers are suinmoin*d to a tobacco sale: and at sunset lie nmy w'atcli • 
the curious f^roujis of ne^^roi's ivturnin<^ from their labours, siiiirintr and chattering, or 
noisclv disputing some monicnt<mtf political issue. One of the most famous of Virginian 
natural curiosities is the Natural Bridge, wbicli is situated in the same park of the 
Country a- Lynchburg, two miles fnnr* the mouth of Cedar Cro(»k. Perhaps Wc could 
Ijost desenhe this gr»*at monumental wonder in the language of :i native Virginian, 
first view of the bridge is obtained half a mile from it, at v turn on the stage roaj. It 
is revealed with the suddciine.ss of an apparition. Raised a hui» 4 lred feet above the highest ' 
trees of the forest, and rev<*al(-fl against the purple side of a distant mountain, a whitish- 
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groy arch is soon, in the eireot of distance, as perfect and clean cut an arch as its Kfjyi)iian 
inventor coiilil have defined. The tops of trees are waving in the interval, the up])er half 
of which wo only sec, and the stupendous arch that spans, tlie uj)per air is relieved from 
the first impression that it is inan^s masonry, the work (if art, hy the lifteou or twenty 
feet of soil that it supjxirts, in which trees and shrubbery arc firmly iinliedd(*d, the verdant 
crown and testimony of Nature^s great w’^ork. And hen* we are divested of an imagination 
whieh w^‘ Believe is pojmlar, that the bridge is mereK a huge slab of rock thrown across 
a ebasin, or some such Inisty and violent arrangement. Jt is no smb thing. I1ie arch 
and the wliole interval art» contained in one solid rock. The a\enige wddtli of that 
which makes the bridge is eighty feet, and bexond this the rock (‘xtends for lUO feet or 
so ill mural jireeipices, divided by only a single fissure, that makes a natural pier on the 
upper side of tlie bridge, and up wbieb eliinl) the hardy fii-'-, abeending, step by step, on 
the noble roekw'ork till they oversliadow you. The mighty rock in the earth side, of 
wbieli oveii ivbat apja^rs is slujiendous, is of limestone, covered to the dejith of frum 
four to si\ feci wuth alluvial and clay«‘y earth. The s]).iii of the arch runs from hu-tx-tive 
to sixty feel wide, and its heiglit to the under line is ItMi feet, and to the liead ;21.3 feet. 
The firm of the arch approaches the (dliptical. The stage-road which passes ovtu’ the 
bridge runs From north to south, with an aeeli\ity of tbirt^'-tive degiees, and the arch 
is carried over a diagonal line, the very line of all olliers mo-t diflieull for the architect 
to realise, and that best calculated for [lietunscpie elToct’^ 

In llu» ri(*dmont sc(‘tiun farms may y(*t hi* had on very e-aby t(‘rms, oxxing to the 
ruin wroifghl by (lu* war; and in Virginia, on aeeouut of thi* laiul liaxing mi generally 
desccndexl Irom latlu'r to son for hmg generations, it is ca^ii'r to get a couM*euti\c 
and secure title than in most other parts of the I nited States. The Alleghany 

springs in Aloutgoimuy ("ounty, near the Tloanoke lliver, at the eastern foot of 

the Alleghany AlouiUains, have long been a t'/uurite summer vcMirt of the A'irgiiiians. 
The scenery is very beautiful, and may he i. lagiiied from the sk«*teli of a waterfall 
in the close vicinity to the springs’^ (p. lh.3). The routine at tliese resorts is 

ahv^ys mueli the same. There is a huge hotel, xxith a large dining-room, a large 
‘M)ar^'^ a large* ball-room, and endless corridors of tiny bed-rooms. Here, Iiowexer, 

there is. some varh'fy. The “ guO'^ts^^ are not lodged in one monster barn, hut tlie 
caravanserai is divided off in a number of pretlx one-storeyed cottages, where tin* travellers 
%lcep. '' Soeiety is ‘^goud,^* ai,id tliose xxho love to daiico tlirougli half the night can 
imiulgc in sueh athletics to tlie music of a i .uid of negro lidillers, and luixo for partnei's 
no ^S‘arpot-l)agger Yankee,'* but the seioiis of dilapidated ‘'fust families,’* xxho have 
accepted the iiievitahlc, and eomiiuneed the world anew. If they are rabid they will talk 
hiHefly of the lost cause, and if modi^ruto men and jihilosopluu's, will, in all likelihood, 
r(*fer euphemistically to the fratricidal w^ar in wdiich they ehansl as *Mho latt^ unpleasantness." 
Still, ever} thing in the South smacks yet, and will long smack, of tin* o\d times," w^hich look 
to* those who knew them as of yesterday, hut in the light of the results as something that was 
in ages that are past. Hosts of polite "coloured" ser\ing-men — ex-valets, ex-imrsos, ox-maids 
— of *1110 "before the w^ar" ejioeh, who will tell yon xvith pride, "1 used to belong to ole 
jVIars^ mentioning some name Ciinuus in the annals of slave proprietorship, are 
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familiar features of the place. “There is no gamblinj^, save an innocent whj^t party by 
some sleepy oLl boys, who lurk in the ]>urches, keeping out of the strong morning sun. 
There is no Saratogiaii route (»f carriage and* drag; no crowded street, with iilti'a stylo 
predominating in every costume; notliing but siuiplieity, sociable enjoyment, and cxea^llent 
taste. In the sunny mornings the hidii^s and their ciivaliers wander alioiit the mountain 
l>athways; dre-s does not exact, hoinagt* until dinner tinn‘, and the children^ join with 
their parents in tlie strolls and promenades, followt'd ])\ the \enerable ‘ aiinties/ black 
and fat, who seem indispensable aj)j»endiiges to twery Southern family having young children.^^ 

The ^loiitgomery White Sulplmr Springs and the ^ell<»w Sul|>liur Sj)rings — near tho 
head of the lloankoe — are al<o faxourite ludnlay residences for \'irgiiiians and the Southern 
j)enplc generally. They afford a jilea^iii/ retreat for families, clu'ap, healthy, and g*oo<l, 
while the watois of the last iiannxl are in great requc'st among the ladi(‘s on act'ouni of the 
repulatioii— desor\ed or not — of <*uriiig children's diseases, ami of tludr imparting a rare 
purity of complexion to their mamimis. 

llalcony Falls (l*latc \\ I.) is .imdlier sight of Virgi.ila, a Statt* ahounding in natural 
beauties of this nature, while tlie Brine Spiings at Saltxille are intor<‘sting, as sujiplying 
a great iM)rtion of the salt usinl in \ irginia and eKeulieix*. Weir's (avc, the Nutuml 
Tunnel, se\enty fe(‘t high; the Hawk’s Ne^^t. a ]»illar 1,(MM) feet high; ebbing and flowing 
springs, and the RI(A\ing (''ave, which sends out a blast of cold air in summer, and 
draws in air in w’iiit(»r, are among other sights of Virginia, wdiieli we can only mention. 
Kggleton Springs, on tlie iSew'^ lliver, form a |M>int wliem-e the tra\eller may easily diverge 
from his route to examine a remarkable natural curiosity of the \ irginian mountains. This 
is a ]H>nd or lake, with no visible source of supply, sunk in a kind of earthen cup i,5t)0 
feet below" the level of the sea. It has been f(»rmiiig and enlarging until it is now" about 
three-cpiarters of a mile long by one- third of a mile wide. Submerged trees may be seen 
beltiw the surface, and so deep is it that a line hundreds o<‘ feid long will not reach the liottom 
in the middle- It is, of course, fed bv sju’ings, the overplus of whi<*b is not sufficiently 
carried off by the outlets. The resoiines of Suutli-westi*rn \’irginia, in agriculture and 
mines, are so extensive that (leneral Ian* was jiistilied in declaring that theoretically he 
“conld carry on the war for twenty years from those western mountains." Only he slniwvd 
his wisdom* (which is always pra< tieul) by not doing so. All \ irginia is sacred with iiiemoricB 
— memories of the gallant men who fought its ear]ie^t tight>, and «>£ the &W"nshbuekling 
cavaliers who followed them. Its stn^ets, to the student of history, resound with the /ar- 
distant echo of arquebusiers, tiring at tlie “salvages," and with the clatter of men in mail, 
or the jingle of spurs on the jack-boots of ilie buff-coatcMl cavaliers of Jarnefil^ and the • 
Charlesi^s. George Washington and his revolutionaries are Ihtc, and in about, jUul /ibout 
and over all, are memories of Robert Lee, and of tbc gallant, tbougb mistaken, Itnen wlio 
obeyed his lighting orders. The journey fmm Lynchburg to Petersburg calls ,np many 
memories Not very many years ago the mad rush of ilespernte and liiial battle sw'ept 
across it. From the log and earth parapets of Five Forks, where Pickett's forces root 
their doom at the hand of Rlieridan ; fnun the Appomattox, end from Hatcher's Hun; from 
lurt tiregg, where the .^-plendid Mi.ssissip]uans held on against hojie and^fate, until nearly all ^ 
of them had perkshed; from the entrenchments of deserted Peteraburg; from Burkesville; 
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► Amelia Omrt IIouso and from Sailoi’t. Cioel, fiom the IIi"h Rrulsre, and from rmnher- 
land Churchy near FarmMllo, nhcie Mahonc made bib heiuic btand, and would not be 
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driven j from all the bloody and nieinorablo fields whieh stretch, sunlit and peaceful 
now; from the hills around IVter?burif, <o the of Aj^pomattox Court lloubo, 

come echoes which rt'call to ns«bonie faint impression^ of ^Mho splendour and grandeur 
of that last resistance of the broken army of Northern Virtrinui/^* Appoinatlox 
Court House lies silently hidden ui gro\e»imd j^^ardeiis, fri^hlene<l b} the nobiriety 

it attained/^ Few signs of the i» real slriii»gle--uutenal, Urre'^tiial, I mean —remain. Ibre 
and tliere in a field the railwa} j>assenger, as he leans out of the window of 11n‘ ' ears/' may 
notice a green gras-^-eoN ereil entren(lim»‘iit, but e\en these are disapjiearing, and mile 
after mile of cotljn, corn, and tobateo eo\eis the jdace^^ around whnh onl} a deeade or 
so ago the wild whiil of battle .swupl. The om e inuch-beleaguertd toniis are now again 
goltiiig ali\c with the rattle “of spindles »nd the ling ot liainmeiN on tobacco hog>lieads.^^ 

In Noifolk Ctainty is the “(Jreat Dismal Swamp (elel)iated in the anti-'^lavery 
literature of the da\s “ befou* the war.*^ It i*- a •^ui(S*ssu>n of wend and aj>p.irently 
irreelaimable inar'^he^, “ througli whuli run blaek lurunls ol wMler, and in the midst of 
whnh s[)iini» up ihoiNands of dead ti<‘e trunks/^ inan\ of tlieni eh.iru‘tl lu r(‘eenl hre*^. 

I'he <it\ of ^lOifulk has (piite an laigbsh a-'peit, and might at first si^ht l>c inist.dveu 
for one of the am lent towns on the scuilh-easforu eoa-t ol Fiiglmd, but with a hie rather 
brisker than the Litter. 'Iho negroes are, howe\er, stiuggling to gel tin* np|>er h.ind at 
c\orv muiiKipal eleilion, and it ]nst |)OnsiI>1c that as lh«\v are a large cl(*nient m the 
“\(»te'’ lhe\ may ''Ue<tvd m unning the oM town ft)r a time. 

Riclimond, the cajutal of \ irginia (p and so long a-, it lasted, of the ('onfeTli rae\ , is 

a pleasant town, the hint \iew of whidi, from the James Hi\er, is lealli vei\ striking, and 
gi\es the < it\ the apjiearame of being much giealei than it re.dlv is. If has now nearly 
6n,li()0 inhabitant'-, ami the total n-si N-ed \aliie «»l its real estrite .ind inrsonal [»rojM‘rty amoiiritLS 
to o7,0tMI,(i0(i <lollars Its e\[)oits arnouiiltd, mi 1^75, to dollai", and, like most 

Soutlurn towns, it>, trade lias taken an upward turn sime tlie war. T<ib,Kto, eufh‘e, and 
flour are its staples, and there is little doubt but that it wmII lx come in tune one of the 
most important of flie Southern iron mannfaeturiiig <*( litres. The da\s of *Mand and niggers 
are i>ast, and railroads are tearhing the ^irglnlans that there are ollur things qui^e as* 
T*rofltable. In twenty ^ears, maiiiifaclurers will become in \ irginia wlial, in the da\s 
* bjh're tin war/^ planters weie— the aiistocuats of tlie c*oiintr\. The old \ irguiiau Luted 
cities In the spread of the manufactories, as Jlr. King well lemarks, he saw th(‘ synibol^oP 
the decay of tlie society whnh jirodmed him ami bis. ('itie^ are tleinocratie, and accordingly 
the aristocratic planter disliked ilieui, their c^ luption, and the 'imlutious pojmlationH 
that newer showed him suffitient respect. In the jJaiiter’s e\o t}n» nch inaniifactui*cr was 
just as much a jmrrf^uv as the Mamhester man is according to llio ideas of the long-pdiligrtfcd 
English s(juire. To the mind of the ex-Virginian slave-owner, the lordly agriculiuifct was, 
and is stdl, the only fitting hpe of the real “ gerillcmaii.'^ “ lb‘ .shudders wdien lie sees 
the \outh of the now school joining in commerce, bujing and selling mines, talking 
of opening new^ railioad routes, and budding M>tton-inills He flics to the furlhc.sf* comer 
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of the lands* that have been spared out of the wrecks caused by the war, and strives to 
forget the present ^and to live as he did ^before the surrender/ like a country squire in 
England two hundred years ago/’ Charlottesville is another lovely town, perhaps one of 
the loveliest of all the many beautiful \ irginiaii towns. It is, of course, small compared 
with Ilichinond and NorfcjlK, but being the scat of the oldest of the Southern I'^niversitics 
it has airs ^f h'arned leisure whiih belii its reputation and surroundings. 

Lexington is one of the M(‘oeas -for tho\ have st*veral — of \irgnians. From the 
Military Institute some of the hest talent of “ the w ar ” w enl onl. Three f‘f its professois 
and H'i of its alumini n ere kille<l, and doO ot its graduates uere woiind(‘d in the ‘•trnggle. 
Here is Ihe grM\«' of Stonewall Jaek'-on, who wa*^ ohm* a ]>rf)f(*s^()r in this iu'*(ilution, and 
ill the ^Vashington and L»*(» College is tlu* tomb of (jeiirral Li-t*, who died as priiuipal 
of Ihe establislimeni whioli now' slM‘lt«*rs his body. 

With all its magni(ic(‘iit re-soiirees the negro diilieult\ — tlioiigli not so }>rominent in 
Virginia as* elsewhere yel of suHh'i<*nt inij>^»rtance to s(*riou>l\ impish* tlie ])rosperity the 
Slate. The African lui'^ laken liere^ as eKewIieiv, to politirs and its pelf w'lth ‘•insular aMiliW, 
The Convei'N.if i\es declare th.it in lneker\ tlic\ are no m.iteli for the eoloiind politi<*ian. 
Among o;i.ii thing — in IVlershurg, at least, where the scmdal has its it is said that 

th(‘re IS greit dilli<'ull\ in si curing tin* hinial reionls of the negro population, since it i-. their 
eusloin to mike a dead ^o^er renew' ln\ life in the j»erMm of one of his frnniU.*^ The negro 
is, lioweM‘r, showing liim^elf anxious fur knowledge If In* would 1 ut add thi-^ to a modi rale 
anxiet\ fig wuilv, lie would ^ouii lu'MUiie a hles^iiig in‘-tead of, as in to » many cises, a 
iinisaiui* to the St.ile. Si liooU for Ins ediuation are being e^talilislicd thioughout the country, 
thongli as \et llie ex-sla\e-o\v ners, from mistaken ideas regarding the dangerous ^ haraetcr 
of b(M)k-learned niggers,’’ or from mere a]>atli\, are not slmwing inudi desire to forw’ard 
lliCM' praiseworthy exertions of private philm -opUts and Hit* Ciov ernnient . A little 
too great inclination \) 'Make liheities” is ah. ,s the i haraet eristic of the Illliiopiaii, 
Inind or free, and thoiigli no doubt the knv givc^^ him In’s “ nglits/’ yet it eaunot he 
expected that the proud [)lanters will alwavs lie ini lined to grant them when they' run 
to the indiscreet length of insisting on lirst -class seats in railway carriages. Still wv 
must •&av, that, taking (he State a^ a whole, there has been an almost studu*d desire 
to do nothing ungenerous towards the freedman,” wludi presages gnat things fur the 
'^Old Dominion.” ’fhe farmers also beein more anxious to make up for lost lime by' hard 
vfovk in reconstructing their shattered L rtui.« *.hin in spending their time in the einjdy 
wind-grinding of ])olities. Now' and then soine e treme Secessionists -]u*obabl^ those 
•who w'ore the readiest at first to ke the oath of allegiance to the Cniied Siato.s — will 
flout a few (’’onfederate Hags. Ihil the^e mementoes of a lost cause excite little enthusiasm 
among a })onplo only too anxious to accept the inevitable, and make the best of what has 
been left them after the "late unplca>autnesh.” 


North Carolina. 

To the ordinary •roaclcr wo have little doubt that this dcseription of the TTiitcd States 
—State by State — brief as the account must necessarily be, is wearisome. However, 
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it is irapossU>]e to j^ive a just idea of the Great llepiiblic in any other way,^ One State 
may not differ very widely from the one next to it in phybieal j^eography. But it is often 
another country so far as prejudiet's, feelings, interests, and the peculiar American 
fc<‘ling of State pride is concerned. In the !North this is inarktMl, hut it is in the South 
that it attains its maximiun of dovclopineiif, and the intensity with which the State 
is loved, apart from the fa<*t of its ])eing one of the component menihcrs of the Common- 
wealth of (io\ernments, had a weighty inlluenee in bringing about the Civil War, When 
one Soutlierner meets another, almost the first qiiestimi he asks is in regard to “ his State.” 
Two gentlemen will meet in a mil way ear or on a steamboat, and will introduce each other 
by a (piery as to their re>i[)ecli\e Stat< <, The ice being thus broken, they will proceed 
to discuss polilies or things in general. But a knowledge of each other’s iespe<*tive Statics 
is essentiab prtduiblv for the simple reason that until they know this it is lrnpo.<Nsiblo for 
them to meet on comnum ground, or a\oid the vvell-kn(*wn ])rejiidices or raw points of 
each other. Everv trav<*Iler iii America mu&t have noticed — mor«' particularly in the ISouthcrn 
States — how aiiMoiis travellers in a public convey.inei* are to know if there is any «>ne 
fnmi ''their Stat«\’^ If there hajipens to W such an indivulual, then the st.iies-men instantly 
fraternise, and for the re&t of the journey are on the rntwf amicable terms, (\»iint\ , and 
c\en parish pride are characteristies of some parts of Kngland, but though \vc have count it's 
exceeding in {Kipnlatiou all but the largest of the Anieriean States, }et nothing like the State 
pride of America is witnessed amongst us. One traveller assures us that on a eiTlain night 
the train in one of the Southern States halted at a little siilc station in tin* middle of (he 
pine woods to ])ick up a solitary traveller. Before taking his seat he shoiiteil into the 
carriage, "Is thar’ any one heah from Tennessee ” Obtaining im response, lie rcjieateil 
the question in the next carriage, and his btafes-inyri bi‘ing apparently scarce in that train, 
for the whole length of it was heaid out of the darkucbs the monotonously plaintive cry, 
"Is thar* any one Inxih from Tennessee?** 

North Carolina must, therefore, be dcserilwHi a])art from South (’andina. Tlie former 
State is about lob inih's long and about ISO broad, with an area of about square miles. 

In 1870 there were *178,170 whites, 301,0o0 negroes, ami eivilistsl Indians, .in all 

1,071,301 people in the State. The part of the Slate l\ing on the *\tlantie stMboard is 
bwanipy in many places, an<l Hat and alluvial throughout ; but to the w'est it rises 
into undulating hills, and i.s traversed by ri<lges of the Alleghanies, which cuIni^aCe 
in Mount Mitchell, elevated 0,oS:J feet above the sc^a. There is between these ridges 
a table-land about 2,00*> feet high. Pilch pine is one f)f the chief products of th^ 
low lands, but lead, c*op}>er, iron, and coal, and even gold, are mined. In 1870, 12,8^^1,693 
dollars worth of materials wore used in manufacturing 19,021,327 dollars Avorth* *of 
gofsls. Raleigh is the capital, but Wilmington and Fay«‘tville are also co^isidt^rable 
towns. North Carolina was the first State to demand separation fn^m Oreni^ Britain, 
and the taste for secession being an acquired one in the State, it promptly joined the Con- 
federacy in Isfil. The Hat, swampy country extends about 100 miles back from the coast, 
and is inhabited by "a hjvv and almost worthless jiopulation.** Thcf next regioii supjxirta^ 
wheat, tobacco, and cotton, while the mountains grows nothing in particular, but is rich 
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iu mines* Tin* mount aiin'oiN of North Carolina seem a clifforcnl race from ftlioso of the 
lowlamls, so diflVreiit, iiulml, that they haw stmiolinies tried hard to seeiiro a division 
of the State, addin<^ to tlu'ir mountains those of Tennessee. The Lowlanders know little of 
the lIii^IdantlerN, and to the latter have ahno.st always belonged the men in whom the State 
takes any pride. Se<Mi from the sea, the North Carolina eoast is Hat and uninteresting. 

There is an aspect of wild dcMilation alnnit the swamps and marshes which one may at 

first find pictures(|ue, but whi<*li Jiiially wearies and annoys the eye. But tlie eoast is rut 
up into a network of navig.ible sounds, rivers, and creeks, where the best of lisli abounds, 

and wliere trade may some day flow in. The shad and herring fisheries in these inlets 

are ahead) Si>iirees of miu*h profit. The future export of pine and o\ press timber, taken 
from the mighty forests, wmII yield an inrneusi^ revenue. The swainjis or dry tracts along 
the coast are all capable of pro<Iu(*in'jp a hale of e<»ttou to the acre. They give most 
astonishing returns for the culture of the sweet potato, the classic jH'aiiut or ‘ guber/ the 
grape, and many kinds of \ogetable>. Malarial fevers woll of eour.se seize on the inhabitant 
of this region who does lad pay j)rop4'r attention to the drainage all about him. It is 
believed that along this eoa<^t great numbers of Miiojards will in time bo t'stablished, for 
there are unrivalled advaiitagi's for wine growing.’^ (\u'olIna swlTered gn^atly by the 
war; ainl in that State may Ik* probably found men iiaire bitter and desponding than iu 
any of the other Simthern State's. North Carolina was alwa}s one of lli(» diu'f pro-slavery 
communities. AVhon tlie war broki* out it held negroes, and comiwi^iMl an arist(M*rm*y 

of nn‘n-owMiors, whoM* forluues have heeu greatly sliatterel. 'Hie negn^es, moreover, are 
of rather a luw' tvpe, and have only too eomj»letely diunoiiNtrated tluur unlltness to be 
trusted with jiolitKul power, by the wild orgie of plunder and *)]))>res'Nion wliieb, tiided by 
a few seoninlrellj “ earj»et-l)aggers '' lioin the Nortli, an<l, indeed, fM>m ijuarters nearer 
home, the) inaugurated on the whites. Tlie carnival of rubluuy and niahidininsti.ation 
bunlened tlie State with a debt of between dti,000,000 ami 10,00<),(h)0 dollars, most of 
which went into the po(*kets of the black and white thieves, who iu the turmoil bad 
put themselves into jwver. Out of HbOUU,000 dollars voted by the IjCgi.slature for 
public w’orks only halt a million has ever been devoted to that pur[H».«-e ! • 

We have engraved some spceiimuis of Hie s<*enery of North Carolina, (irandfather 
Mountain, in the Alhghaiiies fp. J ♦»()), is one of the cliirf points ‘•een from tlie kiimmit of 
Mountain Miteln*!!, looking towairds the mjrth-east, Table Rock and Hawk Bill, twin 
mountains, being in front of it. More ]ileiisiiig bits of scenery are llic sk<»tebesi givjji *on 
pp. 17*2 and 17'3, wbioli refpiire no (hscription. North Carolina in shockingly illiterate. Out 
<»f 350,000 pupil-children there were, in 1S73, only 150,000 at school, and in tin) same ycag 
it was Cbtimated that within the borders of the State were 350,000 ^KHiple who could neither 
read nor write, ^ * • 


SovTii Catiolixa 

has an area of 34,000 square miles, and a jKipulation, according to the lijftt census, 
of 70.5,600, of whom 2H9,0()7 wore wdutes, 4J5,81i negroes, and 125 civilised ][pdians. 
Carolina had, tmlil its reconstruction in 18CS, an essentially ariWocratic Constitution,'^ 
in BO far that its Presidential electors and its executive were not elected by popular 
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suffra-ije, buL^by the joint votes of the two Houses of Iji^giMlature. It is, however, dcmofTatu* 
enough now. I'he negro dominates it almost witliout check. Physically, South Carolina is 
only a continuation of North Carolina, so that it is unnecessary to repeat what \vc have 
previously said regarding the topography of the State. Kveii bad government of the 
superlUtively evil tyj)e of that which has for so long alllietel Sotith Carolina has been 
unable to enish all life out of it. It'^ lands are too rich for that. Accordingly, this State, 
like most others, has made some pr(»gress since the wa^*, its railway*^, and conse(iiiently 
its cotton i>roduct.s, having gn'atly increased. The planter'^' lands have passed, in many cases, 
into the hands of the negroes, hy the Act of Forfeiture, a scandalous piece or legisla- 
tion unsurpassed hy anything of the kind with whleli we are familiar. Hence the 

black reigns supreme, esj)eeially in the cities, where tiny herd, ami are in an immense 
majority over the whites. Rice is one of the staple crops of South (\irolina, and on riee 
and eottoii Cliarleston, the capital, grew rieh. In lS7l) the product was Ihs., 

against 11^1,11)0, o’H Ihs. in IStlO. It is, ho\\e\er, now recovering the shock it sustained 

during the war, when the ru*e-tlelds were des<*rted. Charleston is, however, an exception 
to the general rule. It is prosperous mainly l)ecau>o it lias not depended solidly on cotton 
and r'^^\ but li.is established manufactories, and her business men have not allowcvl them 
to ineontineiitly wilt und(‘r their tem])orary reverse of f«)rtune. Kvery year .-inee the 
war the cotton recj»ii>is at (liarlestoii have imT(‘as(‘d, and the same may 1)0 said of riee, 
timher, and other of its mat«M*ials of trade. Charleston is one of the oldest of American 

louu'^, and one of the lo\elicst. Of these characteristics the nioustroiw corruption 

and sjioliafion wliieh have piv\ ailed ht*re as elsewhere in the State sin<*e the advi'iit of 

hlaek goMTumont <*ould not deprive it. In the work I ha\c so frequently <piHted, for the 
reason that it supplies the b(»st and most impartial view of the Soulhern States which wo 
have met uith, full details of the ehanged comb t ion of affairs are supplied. The following 
descrijition of Beaufort, once one «if the <*entre" »f sea-island cotton cultivation in South 

Carolina, may give in a few words an iilea of tiie pass things have been brought to: — 

If the jilaiiter of the days when the royal 'olony of South Carolina was in the height 
of its glory could return now and wander through the streets of inoss-gruwn Beaufort, 
he wpuld be uma/ed; but no more so would the planter of ISoO or if he too might 

return. For il would be found that in a dtvade and a half om* of tht‘ mosf remarkable 
revolutions ever recorded in history has occurred. A wealthy ami highly ]»ro<]>erous 
('ftnmiunity has been reduced to beggary ; its vassals have become its lords, and disjwso 
of the present and pledge llie future iVM>urees of the Stat(\ In ten years the total 

valuation of the eommon wealth ha« botui redu<*ed fro»o nearly oOO, (1(10^)011 dollars to barclv' 
• * - 

ir>,0t)0,t)00 dollars at the present tinu» ; the banking capital (ff Charleston from liCbtK),00() 
dollars to 3, (lot), 000 dollars; the insuranee capital is nearly destroyed. The taxes have 
been increased from 30*2, 000 dollars in iMiO to 2,000,0011 dollars in IS70. Slaves valued 
at 171,000,000 dollars bave been freed, and set to learn the arts of self-government and 
civilisation. l^fo^e than 100,000 blacks now inhabit the State, and their niunber is 
constantly increasing. Tliousands of ]»lanters have been so utterly mined that they can 
i never hope to attawi eomfortahle eireinnstanees again. Opposite an elegant mansion in 
one o£ the main streets of Beaufort is a snuill unambitious structure, in which the former 
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occupant o£ tho grand mansion is selling goods at retail, lie returned after the capture 
of tlio town to lind himself strijjped of everything, and has been living in view of his 
former splendour ever since, llis holds are held by strangers, his house is converted into 
offices. In a day, as it were, he and thousands of others were reduced to complete 
dependence, and compelled to live under the government of the ignorant slaves, nvhoso 
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laltonr thny h.-ul {frown ricli on.”* It may l)c poetic jnstloc, Imt still, apart from all" 
ideas al)out slavery, on wliicli we believe the world is now tolerably well a^fre^nl, it'soeips 
cniel to tlie last de^ee. Tlic same picture miffht be drawn of almost any jHirti&n of <he 
Soiilhcrn States where the negro is in |wwer. To use the w’ords of bis own savage a^ng : 

“ I)c T)ottom nuTH nn do tf>p, 

An’ w'o’fi ffwino to koop it «lar.” 

But perhaps he wou^t. Alrcatly there is a dawn of better things. Bdiy^ation will not ^ make 4 

• King: “ SouUitni States ” (187.>), p. 128. 
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incn— black or while — hoiicfll j hut it may teach them that if they wish to retain some share 
of power, robbery of the public purse is not the best policy. The negro is seeking knowledge. 
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tHid filling the bencliOh in the iniivorNitios deserh'il by the white student'^, whose racial 
i j)reju?liccs aiv keciic!; than their lovi* of learning. Brain is in the end sti*onger than muscle, 
and oven in South Carolina may not prove bjnuujiuous with light. 
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CILU>TER X. 

Tiik Unitkd Stvtfs; Georgia; Flokiiu; Ai-aiuma; Mississippi; Ten'nesske; Kentucky. 

GKORan has an e\tri*mp lon^lli from nortli to soulli of inilos, and a brpadth, where 

it is wid('««t, of milos, the whole area l>eiiii 5 “ .square niilo'^. In 1^10 it eoiitaiiied 

inhabitants, of wliom olo.l 12 were euhnired.’^ The physical features of the Stale 

are \arieil. Much of it alon;^ th(» sea-shore consists id* low alluvial lauds and swamps, 

from which it rises into an undulating* and hilly country, cuIminatinL;* in the Blue Rid^o 

Mountains in the north and north-v\esteia portion of the State. The chief rivers are the. 

Savannah, and Chattahoochee, and all of the principal streams run towards the south and 

south-east. Abinit a fifth of tin* t‘ountry is nndiu* cultivation, and the products sire as 

varied as the soils. The islands irino-ms^ the coast ^row tht‘ famous Sea Island cotton, 

irhile tin* river liottuins ]»redin*e rice, cotton, maize, .suijar, and th(‘ pine barrens ahiindance 

of limber, and could be easily made to yield other crops. The ivntral res^ion contains soil vvliieh 

is now eviiausti'd, owini;* to the wasteful system of aijricultiire under tlie slave s\stein, hut tho 

^‘CIkm'oIvcl* country,” thoui^l; h>no* enUivatetl hy th*‘ Indians, is yet so rich that it will yhdd 

fifty to soventy-six bushels <»f grain to the acre. Gold was at one time mined in eonsiderahle 

alnindanee, as are silver, <*(']>per, iron, lead, marble, and prec'ious stones still to some extent. 

Passing from Ailken in South Candina to Angvista in (jcsn’gia, tin* traveller [»uss^s Ihrongli 

the rei*:ion known as the Sandhills, lie sees ba<y mannfaet iiring villagis, liears the whirl 

of '•pindlcs, and on <w<Ty hand vvitinwses tho signs of progressive indusiry, Y(‘t all this 

of a date snlwspienl to the war, and leads one to ndleot on tlie lost o[>p(»rtunities of their 

Southern States, tor more than tvvi* c*eiilnries. This Sandhill region extends from tho 

north-eafttern border of South Carolina lo tho .M»uth-ea&terii lionler of (ieorgia. Its cdiniate 

is wonderfultv revivifving, and its soil c\e<*llcnlly sLiit(*d for rearing valuable fruits 

unknown in the lileaker north. Tin* uj>}kt limits of the Sandhills in South ( aredina are 

close to the rivers, and very eliMrly didiiUMl. They are supj)Osrd to have been auMent 

sandhanks not far from tlie sea-''liore, and aro now iisuallv clollied with arornalio forests 

» 

of the vellow and ‘‘.short-leaved” pine, the Spanish and water oak, the nnl maplo^ 
the sweet gum, the haw, the juTsimiuon, the wild f>range, tlie (^hiiia tree, the lovely 
Knhnfii — the spocaiwood, or calico busli id* tlie South— the llaining azalea, the honevsucklef the 
w’hlte locust, the (diina burr, and other evergreens, while under their sluule flourish the iris, 
the phlox, and the silk grass. Japonieiw grow iOn feet high in the open air, and blossom* 
late in tho winter, and the ‘* fringe tree” ami Lafivrai I'Vuniti Im/irn ^^dot tho lawns v^Rh a 
dense array of blossoms.” The unstiinulatod soil” will not produce cotton or eefeds moh> 
than two yoai*s in succession, but it suj»ports thickids of peaches, apricots, pomegrniifitos, figs, 
pears, all kinds of berries, and grape-vines of extraordinary luxnrianee, in addition to ^^orthem 
vegidable-, whieh, bowever, here ripen in the months of April and May. To this pleasaiit laud 
and kindly elimiilc came, in the hal<*yon days liefoMho wah,” alike the planter froiji tho 
lowlands, and the nit*rcliant from Boston and New York, llui latU'r Rtill arrivtis with tho 
first liints of winter to occupy his pretty cottage in Aitkin. But he has now tho little town 
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all to himself. The planter comes no more : his sjilendour and spendthrift profusion are things 
of the past. Still, Aitkin, like many other places, is recovering from the depression that tho 
fatal struggle brouglii on it. IVaces of the war are disappearing, and when prosperity 
comes once more hack to the Southerners, it will no doubt rise from its ruin an infinitely more 
flourfthing, if an <‘ntircly reeonstructed city. Nothing can ever make it otherwise than 
one of the loveliest of Southern tx>wns, 

Jieeoh struct ion in fieorgia was a failure. Accordingly the negro in that part of 
the world holds the white men, and espeeially that rnystie portion of them leagued as 
the avenging Kii-Klux faction, in profound respect. Tin* African is h(*re more inclined to 
^^take a hack scat^' than in most other (piarteis of America, to herd together in little 
villages with his kith and kin (p. 17b), and, alM)VO all, is particularly careful never 
to be obtrusive in (piarrels with white men, as we are assured by an eje-witness 

that the rural Caucasian luis a kind of subdued thirst for negro gon*, which, when once 

aroused, is. not readily (pnuichcd. In Atlanta, outw’anlly, at least, nearly all the old 
scars inllicttHl by the war have heah^l. Its streets have a smart a])pearaiice, and its hand- 
some residences are in agreeable contrast with the many tumble-down, unpainted mansions 
one se^s throughout the t‘\-SIave Slates. 

Sa\'’annah — the ‘ Mb rest city — is a towm of another t\ ]>e. The contrast between it and 
Atlanta is so marked that tlie visitor on arriving seems to have coine into another country, 
anil in a few hours to have cros'^ed the .sea. It i^ htill a j>rctty town, hut its loveliness is that 
of the sombre and volu])tuous semi-tropical lowluius, ami its atmosphere no longer the bracing 
air of tlie uplands, but tlic sluggish climate peculiar to the coast regions from Cajie 

Halt(»ras to Florida. The Savannah lliver, up which yt»u sad, returning from Florida some 

radiant morning, hccins to voii to have no atlinity wdth the Sav'anuah, w^hich Jar among 
the Northern ^Mountains you have seen born of the frolichorne or not on s streamlets for ever 
leaping and roaring in llie passes iu over migl waterfalls. Here it is broad, and deep, 

and strong, and near the blnfl’ on which the e.' > stands it is freighted with ships from 

Eur()p(‘an jiorts, and from the northern cities of the American coast. The mo&s-hung oaks, the 
magjiolias, the orange trees, the ba\N, the pahnettoes, the oleanders, the pomegranates, the 
lov(dy japoniea.s, astonish the eves which have learmnl to eoii'-uler a more iioithern foliage 
as Georgian. Very grand in their way were the forests of ju'ne, witli their somhre aisles, 
and the mournful wliisj)ers of the hroc/e stealin., througli them : but hove is the charm of 
the odorous tropical Soutli, which no one can explain. Yet it is not here that one must 
look for the great**st wealth of tlie JSiatc ; ] i middle Georgia i'^, ]>erhap‘4, the richest agri- 
cultural region in the eominoiuvealth, and the hvindrenU of farms along tlie western 

I ” 

boundary are notable instances oi thorough and jm»lilahle culture (King). It was at 
Savannah that the o.\i.stene(» of Georgia began, for it was here that Oglethorpe ])lanii‘d his tiny 
colony a century and a half ago. AVhon the traveller walks through its .sjlvan btret*ts, shaded 
by u w'ealth of foliage, and yet w'ith all the eonveniemvs of a grt'at oomraorcial centre, it 
is difliGult to believe that in 17*'U the inhabitants had to lock themselves up in their 

cabins at night ‘Miceause the alligators strolled through the town seeking whom they 

mighl devour/^ and. that up to a much more recent period they w’crc kept in constant 
dread of tlio neighbouring Indians M^alping them off the face of the aboriginal earth on 
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which they were encronchinjf. Savannah « also a oity of health to which ij&eiUup folks 
mnoh resort. It has a temperature lesomhlinf; that of Gibraltar, Palermo, fiermuJa, 
Sydney, or Shanghai, and is aliout equally proud of its bluare in all the struggles which 
Amenqa has gone thiough, and of the remarkable pingress wbieh it, like all the States, 
has experienced since “the war.'* Savannah is the rival ot Chiiilehtun in csitiun (p.*177). 



A SFOKU in LAOS IS OIOKrlC 


and more than its rival as a city to which the light-hearted Southerner who hpe “ recon- 
structed" himself, and prosiK*r«l under the ojM*ration, ri*sorts to ha\e “a good time generally" 
when his harvest is housed. Alioiit the end of November the cit> is filleil witjb gaietv. 
Agricultural shows, races, reviews, and balls are plentiful; wassail resounds, arid money 
seems to “low almost as plentifully us b<‘fore “the late iinptcnsantiiess." The laugh of 'the 
tall planter mingles with the cough of the Northern invalid in the halls of th* hotels: 
elegant equipages dash along the roads leading to “ Thundorholt "-^a pretty riverside 
resort — or to the sombre “ Bonaventure" cemetery, once the site of the home where the 
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Tatnall family lived in almost re^al splendour. Savannah is a wcll-eonducted town. 
Brawls arc few, and lareonios, save when they arise from the undeveloped moral eon- 
sciousuess of tl)e fivednnni, are few. But the day of thj; negro was of short duration 
in the Forest ('ity.^^ He has now no longer a voice in city affairs ; only about 400 vote, 
and tliey are at present univjirc'hcnted in the city council. JMueation is much more 


1 



i.ouax«.r o*iiuN .vr sv>annaji. 


advanced here than in Iho “ hack country,’* hut the hlack childrcai are still to a great extent 
excluded from the advantages of the schools, an absurd and very nnscliievous jivejudice 
against raising Sam ho out. of the slough of his old ignorance still pre\ ailing among the 
nifijority o£ the citizens of the uniufn rcfflmr, Georgia is not likely to soon rapidly increase 
in jiopniation. The poor mean while is in that Stale the poorest of bis povorty-striekeu 
ordetj and, unahle J:o make a living in the more sterile districts out of the exhausted ^oih 
is moving in great numhers into Texas, as indeed ho is from Alabama and most of the 

63 
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cotton Slates. \<‘t the wealth of (ieopi^ia it> on the incrcMst', though the labourers have 
(leeivastHl. Improved ajcriculture, the use of fertiliser^, as uell as that euer^dii* spirit of 
the (ieori^ians whieli distilli^ui'^lu*'^ tIuMu abo\e the people ut the neighbouring* State*^ — 
have aee<»inj>li>hed ^n‘at thin^^, and uill yet aeeoniplish ‘^till ^rcMtcr. Jh*tore the A\ar^ 
the eotton States nere ih'jMMuleut on the North for aliiio-t exery inanufaclureil article 
As a (»eori»*ian journali'*! remarked a lew vear' at'ii — \ toMU'i^ian farmer uses a 
Northern a\<*-he1ve and ave to cut up the hiek(n*v : eh(»j»s out lii^* eottoii \/ith a New 
ihio-laiid hoe; gins his <*otton upon a Boston IV***; boi>ps it with IVmisvlvauia iron; hauls 
it t(» in«arket in a C'oneord Wtiivon, while the little grain that he raises is rut and jire- 
pared for sale with \ankee inqdeinents. We fiial the (Ji-orivian housew ile eooking xvith 
an Albany sto\e: and e\en the food, espeeialh the lu\urit‘s, are imported fiom the North. 
Georgia’s fair daughter'* are chithed in \ankee mu'*lins, decked in ^las'^aeliiiselts rihlxuw 
and Rhode Island jcMveliw ’riiis is still tnie, though tlu» ereation (»r manufaeturing 
cities at ('oliimhiis, Mat on, Alhanx , Tluunastoii, Augusta, Mlaiita, Marietta, Atliens, and 
Dalton j»romise in tlim* to make this repr(*aeh a smnething of the pa^t. The luimher of 
small farms ib increasing, and the ut'groes liaxe got into their possession mneh gojxl cotton 
land, which, with an utter recklessness for the future, they are rajiidK ruining. The black man 
is la/\, just as the wdiito one w'Us (and isb ami just as f<md of Imntlng, lisbing, and lounging 
through the benutifiil w'ood-, and along the nohle streams, as was his ** iiwma*’’ in the bad old 
times. In the low’lands of the State the whites are shiftless, indolent, uneducated, and ahvaw 
o<»mplaming. It was in this section that an old woman explaiiUMl to a tlurst\ traxi'llcr that 
they could not gixe him anx milk 'MxMause the dog xvas dead/’ It appear^* on furlhru* imjuirx 
that the defunct animal xxas in the habit of driving up tbe <oxxs to be nnlk<‘d at eventide, 
and that •^iiice his iintim<»l} decease none of the familx had felt im liiu'd to go in search 
of the errant kinc! Salt j>ork and xvhiskey forin the staph* diet of the inliabilanfs of a 
region where the iincst of t»\eii and .sh<*ep €*onld be fattened, xvliile butter and milk art* 
articlc.s rart'ly seen on tin* farmer’s tabh*. 'Fhe ^*G<*orgia cracker” is a pessimist, xxbo 
w’ill never alkuv that be is well, but only ‘Mtdialde” — a !t‘an. "allow ju*o])le ' of dry fibrt* 
and coarse exisft»iict*, xet iiof dexoid of xvif and gotnl sense.” lit* seems, acctirding t(*,Mr. 
King, to haxe been born xvith his hand.s in his |x»eket", his back curxt‘d, and bis sloueli(»d 
hat crushed ox’'t*r his eyes, and In* does his best to maintain tliis attitude for ex'er. (inarrels, 
as usual aiming the lower elasse.s throughout tin* South, groxv into fends, cherished 
for years, until some day at the cross rt>.idsj or tin* (*ouiitrx taxerii, a jiistol or a knit\* 
])uts :ui often fatal en<l to the ditfieulty. Then* is, in all the sj»ar"(*ly*'Seftled agricultural 
portions of (ieorgia, t<»u nmcli popular veng .nice, too imieh taking the laxv into one’s 
own hands : ]>nt there is a gradual growth of opinion against this, and even now’ it 
is by no means so pronoimccd as in K(*ntuek.y and .stirue other inon* Northward 
States.” Still, (ieorgia is a goodly country, and the Georgian one of the pleasantest 
of men, when he has emerged from the poor white” stage of existence, or still In-tter if 
he has r-'vi'r In'cn in it. The ladifs are oct-asionally a lifth* hitter al “Hh* Vankcesj” 
till* men an;, Imwcvcr, inclined tn sink pnlitw-M and attend to hu^inesH, 8o far as this is 
coiniwtiblc with the (iovernnient of their State Wing one “for white; men/’ They are 
parti«'ularly on tlio alert when the African hcgiiib to he lo(juiiciously (tolitietil. 
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Tlu*re is so much to Ia* ^aid of the “ Howerv Stale — the most soutlu^rii of the 

' Aineri<'an Tnited (\unmon\\calths — that it is jHn*liaj)s hotter not to cnler n[Mm thig hope- 
loss task, Imt morel > whol the rt^ader’s appetite for fuller aeeimiits* hy mentioning a few 
historieal facts rei^ar«llnt; it. It is for thi‘ most jiait a jJoninMila about lOU miles 
and at its broadest «>(I 0 miles whie, its area liein^ hO,IMHl sejuare miles. Tin* St. Joliii 
Ri\er — the If/aiiij the stream that ‘Mias its own \va\ of the Semnudcs — runs north-oast 
through the peninsuLi for ddlJ miles (j)p. Isl, IM), and among others it Is drained b\ the 
Suwannee, the Appalaehieola, the Cliattuhoochee, Kseamhia, and Perdido. Tallahassee i> 
the seat of Government, while St. Mark's, PoiiNucola, and tli(‘ eharming St. Augustine th<* 
oldest s(‘tllemenl in \nglo-Saxoii Amerua, are the eliief towns. Its, |)^>pLilation was, in 
1S70, 90,l)o7 whites, and hhuks. A census miglP now sliow rather o\er a (piarter 

of a million, all told. In IS/d, *2,.‘i7*i,o 1 1 aiTOs of its were in farms, 

hut only 7dr»,17’2 acres w<‘ro impioveil. There are now over J 0 , 00 t) larm'*, and the 

a<*reaj>v impro\ 4 *<l h«is inere.ised, hnt not rapulK as it «>ui>ht. These lands produced 

in tl‘e <Mr imMitioiicd hushcls of mai/cs and halos of (*otton, hevide 

other crops. Tlic intro<lu( tioii of railw.i\s is, however, < 4 rcMtly altering the t'ountrv , though 
it ha'^ lu»cn lathei siuhhoni in “ recoudrucliiig '' itself, after th(‘ i loso of the CimI War, into 
whicli it lushed on Iho (\mfoderat(* suh*. Mu<‘h ol this State saud\ and mar-h\ ahuig 

the scahoiyd, formini* .is it dt»c-« par^ of the belt of that <lc^(Ti[>liou wln<*b strotcho'' Irom 
the Potoiiiae to tbe MiNsi^si|)]u. li\en the interior has water [)riMlei*( s '' over man\ . 'fbe 
inlets carr\ tbe title to within lift> miles t»f an\ point, and the endless lakes, strcMins, 
and springs (some of whnh are :!aU fathoms in deptli), make many j>arts of the 
interior almost ani|>hihious. Indeinl, that iiiuneiise district known as the Kvergladc' is 
inundated ^>\er a < oii'-nleiahli* portion of tx »Mit. ^fillage aecordingK is not niiUliI 
to much of the soil, Ihouuh the inherent lerlilil\ of parts of the Slate, and the stimu- 
lating inllue’ices of he, it ami imnsluiv, enahle it to Immt lari»t* 1 lops of ‘•ugar, cotton, 
ami •nee. Its orowth ol sliij»-huilding tiiuher is all huT inexhau'^tihle, while the nveis 
and M'oasts swarm with tie'll (]> iJ^o), which the salt-cmrusti‘d ** koy*^ ” furni'^h the 

means of curing The diiu.iU* i'^ coniparati\el\ sahibrituis, and seine jiarts of the ci‘a''t 
along the shore id the Gull of Mexico lender it partieulaily I’aNourahle for those affected 
by ^le&t iliseases. Florida a<.ciU'dingly has Irmsuuc to the North Vmciie.in what the *‘(\ui- 
bumptive Coast,*' Irom Niee to Sp»v/ia i^ to phthisieal Knrope. JaekMumlle is (Uie <»f 
.the favourite health and i>leasiire “Nortv of the peninsula. There ihe climate in delight- 
ful. Jii the early days of Deicmlier ihe incrcur> w’ill fnsjuenlly range from to 
ami lit night sink lo tlmngh a cool bree/e from tbe n\er produces a ilelieloiis 

tempering of the w’arm air. Over the older-'Ottled portion^ of Florida there still lingers 

much of the /»V/ uh repose w’hieh i^ the eharaetenstie of all the old and most of 

the'iniHlern hannt'« of the Spaniard. Hut tUe laisy “ \ankeo’* here t^M>, and in a lew yeai*s 

i • 

* Tjiuii'i “Fhnidi *it‘- S«<iiPi\ mul < l'1iiLidilpIii.iy lS7i> , IliiUotk. “ lAiiiip l^i 111 lliniKlt" \» \v 

Vuik) . Fail bunk . *‘J1 ihIi>i> oi Muiiilu* ^rhil ulUldii.! , \.l. 
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will transform ihi'* Stato, a^ lu* Ini'- IrnnsfornitHl luMrU i*\or\ (juarliT lulo \vliirli bi^ str«^ui- 
lus iramiMi*^, In'- rotlon-iuills, ami omm-Huw inij <Miori»v ami imliistry ba\o |K»notratcd. 
Tlu‘ boaiit} of llio soiin-t ! o|>umI sftaiorv (|>. 1 ^ 1 *), .iml llio '^oftno.ss of its semi-tropical 

clnnato, will, howi'vor, ah\a\s In* llu* cliii'l cli.irm ol that Stale, wbieli Ponce de Leon, 
oarl\ 111 the si\Uvnlb ientur\, called b\ * iN pleasant nami', ^^bell on Palm Sunihiy he 
landed liere in search of the falded “ Ponntaiu of \onlh lint were we to s]iealv of the banana 
gardens, tlie i*ranire i^^rove^, the palmettoes, the eaeti, tin' wSemmole'-. the “Voiij^hs/’ the 
pleasant prople, and t!ie all-«ibonndinf» “coloured man/’ we should io\(‘r moie than 

we ha\e hues to devote to this fair, if not ])ailiculail\ wealthy commonwealth. 


Alvuamv 

wa^ first penetrat(Ml hv the SpanianU under De Soto, thon^h the present si^e of Mobile w'a»< 
ooeupied by the Freneli a- early as 1711 lint in ITdi. vyith the rest of the CJallie ter- 
ritories last ol tlie Mississippi, it [lasscd into flie hands of KnjL»land, and in due (‘oiirse 
slijipeil from under onr lule, with the rest of onr rebellious chddrei/s fainis in that j>art 
ol the worlil. In l's|ll, after ha\mo: lieeii the s>cem‘ of many int'fleetnal strncftjfles 1>\ 
the (’reek Indians to sti^i tlie procuress of the yylutes, it entered the I luon as a Slate. 
It seeeilcnl m and since “the surreiiiler ” has Iieen nnilmi^omij the painfid o])eration 

known as “ rceouhtmetioii.” In 1^70 its total jHipulation was ol whom I7r>.r»0l 

wvro coloured, and Indians, It is not an t*duc*ated State. ()t per^uiw ,teu years 
old iiml upwards, 111, 77 1 yycro rctnriUHl in the (Ciisus ijuotcd .is unalde to nsul, and 
oSo,0H as unable to write. Anioin^ ITTnlMMi voters, then* is only a neyyspaper cinu- 
lation of In, Odd. In I'^7d, all the schools, except those in the laroc cities, were clostMl 
on aoiount of the m.ihihlv of the State to pay the t(*n<her-* In Iciiij^th it is .‘5dd miles, 
and in a\era<»e breadth la I, its yyhole area heiin^ od^TT ! sipi.in* unles. Thoimh the Alle- 
ghany Mountains stretch into the .State, iho ele\ation is nowhere gn.it. The centre of 
tlie louiitry is hilly and broken, }»ut the southern j)oilion (,f it, for nearly sixty iiiile^ 
inland, is Hat, ami indi»<'d raised yery little aboye the sca-Ie\el. Hie M.ihania is na\ liable 
from Mohili* to \\i»liiTnpka on the C’oOsa hiaiuh, Idd mih s fiom the (iiilf ot Mexu'o, and its 
tnhut.ines also for somu distanei*. The cliin.ite is semi-tro])ieal, the leinjieralnre ranging from 
S'2 to Fall, dunng the wint<*r, and fiom Iti'i to tid"” during the summer, the mean 

ti'mperature of tli** }ear being .i little over Fah. Tlie forests have been felled lienee* the 
yyinds Ironi tlie snow-i oy eied Uotky ^lountaiii'- svyeep more nninterrnpteilly than formerly over 
tin* (ountry. Jt also folloyysthat hem-c* the tenrijM'iatnre has nicrc'ased in seventy of late years.* 
Tm* uplands an* healthy, but the jieojile of the lowhnds are subject to nilerinitteUt, bilious, 
and longestiyc (eyeis In lo.il and inm Vlab.ima is rich, yyhile gi.inite, maible, flagstones, 
loulmg '^late, Inii' , and pondain clay, with a little gold, arc among its olhev mineral 
n M)ur< e- Mm'li of tlie -.oil yyoilhlcss for agrieiiltun*, and iinw'h of the eojitral and 
noUlMiii parts aie covered with forest^ (H‘ oak, pi»plaiN, ceilais, chestnuts, junes, liickories, 
niulberties, ehii^, and c'ypres&£*>. There are lew mannfaetcrica. Colton is the pripeijial 
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articlo of export. lu 1*^71 *’s7,07 f, imd iu ls7:i ]**i7, *•)'.>/ balo^ — the j^reii ter part of which 
cauio to lliis count ly- were ‘^rinsc*il’^ by the Slate for the foreign market. Alabama is 
a Siati' of inagnifn*eMt resources, the (le\ elopnient <»f which has been retarded by the curst* 
of slaverv. It ii> said that within a century she expended •}()(), 000, 1)1)0 dollai'b on the 
purcliase of 5 . 1 a\es, a '‘Uni which, if tlevoted to tlie culti\ation of tdher t‘h*nient.s of wealtli, 

woukl havi* \ielded a ver\ dilferent resuU to the impoverished State, Tlie soil is 

inoxhaustihlv rich, but it ha>i been most recklessly aluised. Goml lands whiMi were on<-e 
worth tifly dollars an aen* can now lu- had for live; vid, hefore the brt*ak ii}* of the blave 
s\->tt‘m, the Stale has hctui known to produce a nullit)n hali'b of eoUtui jjrr (unufaf, livery- 
when* ruin has emne nii Alahaina. Montgomery, tin* caj)ital- .ind at iirst the seat of 
tlie Confederate (iovernnienl — is a pr<*l1y town of 11 , 001 ) inhabitants*. But its streets are 
now fdled with black and white idh‘r<. There is lillh* work for anvhodv, and that little 
nobody doe^. Pohlii-s and jdundei* are pojMilar tnides among the negroes, wlilli* the white 
jieople are atlliefed with a kind of polilie.il stagnation, whndi allows them to eonsent 
miitelv to alnu'st anv misfortune wlii<‘h may overtake them. The Alalumiaus are noted for 
their frankness and geniTositv, and tlieir women an* ei*li‘brated for beaut v, .niiong a people not 
the most homcly-faeed in the world. Yet they liave their draw haek'*. “One twen now and 
llien se<»s among the tlegraded ‘ ‘dip "nulT* ami talk the most outrag-eous 

dialeet , some lu\ ely er»*atun*, who looks u.s poi^tie as a healluui goddi‘ss until om* Iumis her speak, 

fU’ slio pulls from lior pocket a pine stiek, with an old rag saturated in -miff around it, and 

inserts it l>f‘twven her dainl> lips.'' Some <»f tlie m»*n are via’italde 'Titans giants, alongside 
whom even tin* tall ba<‘k\vooilsrnen from Blaine and Mium*so(a look dwarftHl, hut lUMrly all 
of them know little outside their State, ami though easily led, are diflieuU to drive against 
the bt‘nt of tlieir ignorame ami prejudice. Mobile, the ibief eitv of \labama, is a charming 
place, with a sleepy ^pilet about it, inexpressibly pleasant to tlH»se aeeustomed to the muse, 
and hurry and scurrv of the great towns of the iniu*r world. Its inhabitants number about 
-iTi,lll)t), but its harbour i- Irampiil and free from eomiuercial bustle. On ( loveriiimuit 
Street are numbers of fine mansions man v' of tlie gardens are luxiirMiit, while siiperli oak- 
fre4*s shade the *?anie street, as well as the jmhiic s<pi.in*s between Dauphin ami St. Fnaneis 
Stieefs. There are fine s|ioj)», w'itli tew lui\ers, and altogcflier tlie Afoliile of to-dav is iiliout 
1 *^ ipiiet, and as dull, but hardly st> rich as soim* of the old lishing villagi's tliat tnie lights 
upon along the shore*! of AFassai'liusotts — when tin* fislimnen are “ on the banks.'’ .Mobile 
was a famous j)lii<‘e during tin* (’ivil Mar. Bloek-running prospered briskiv here, nnfil 
Fiirragiit's fleet hireed its way into the harbour. Even tlicn tlie lowui held out for another 
twelve months, onlv vielding little by little as Spanish Fort, Blakely, flager, and Tra<x»y^ 

were “invested, besieged, ami taken.” Fveii vet it is (he liome of nian\ Southern ooleb- 

• • 

rities, and a j»Iaee where ‘^gootl society" oi‘ the " bePo' the surrendali " t v jie niav be found 
m as gri'at jierfcetion as anywhere el<e in the Southern State.s. An opulent future is in 
store for \labama. But meantime it wants (apilal, farmer'!, and enterprise, and could 
get along with a few le.ss lazy whites, a great number fewer political " negroes, ami alto- 
getber with the eotton worm.^ For what the ‘^eoloured m.»n " and the “ earjict bajjgor" 
have left, that the dismal moth devours. • 


* 'J h» rHl'ipiil;u of if/hfur, u of moth. 
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MissISMPPI. 

Tlio State of Mibsis-'.ippi is miles in lon^'th, and from 7s to 11^ in breadth, from 
east to west, eontainin*^ an area of 17,150 s#|iiaro miles, and in addition 1<» the inainlainl 
portiofl includes llu»se islaixls in th(‘ Ciulf of Mexico of whicli tlic ])rin<*ipal are Horn, 
J)ecr, and Sliip Island.--. AUoo-cther the Stale has sixty eountie'-, and eighty-eii^ht inile> of 
sea-coast, but*no g-<K)d harbours. Tln‘ general contour of the country is undulating, and it- soil 
fertile, especially in the bottoms of the Ya/oo, Black, Suntlower, and other tnbutarie- of 
the Mississippi Ri\er, and of the Pearl, Pascagorula, and smaller streanw llowing into the 
(lulf. The sea-coast, unlike much of the shoiN* north of it, is not swampy hut saiuU , 
and W'cll Wooded with li\(‘ oak, magiKilia, and pine. It al^o b(‘ars th»‘ rejuitation of being 
one of the heallluesl regions in Ameriea. For iifty miles the State borders the Mississippi. 
II<*nce it can dispense with ^ea-harbours, the river aft'oiding an outlet for its scnii-tr(»pical 
harvests of .eotton, sugar, mai/e, tobaeeo, hemp, flax, sweet j)otat()e'-, ligs, orangi's, &e.. as 
well as wheat and p(‘aeln‘s, which grow' luxuriantly. In l'>7tb it had a ]»opulation of 
'>:37,y2:2 (1* 1 of wliom w'<‘re hlaeks), bahs oi' cotton, and 15,(>»‘i7.*Ilt) hiisheK 

*)f mab/« . Mississippi must always bean agri<‘ultural Stale, as it has no minerals on 
whicli to found a future pivisperity. The climate, though w'arm, is yet sullieieiitly varied 
to allow' the ai)ple to llourish at one end of the Slate, and lig and orange groves at the 
(dher. But Mississippi reconstructs slowly. The ruin brought h\ llie w’ar W’as great, and 
the ])0<>ple^ reeuperate slowly. Property has fallen ruinously both here aiul in the neigh- 
bouring Slate of Alabama. Iii iSfiO, the latter Stale Injastt'd a valuation in real estate 
and personal property (»f nearly [5tb(Mi0,tHKt dollars; in ls7tb 155, 0(1(1, ODO d*»ll.irs. 
Mississippi, when the war broke out, had a valuation of 5(10, 1 7:i,in :1 dollars, and in 1^7(b 
l51,l;i5,o27 dollars. The eotton prtKlucl w'as al'^o in 1^70 less than one-half i>f what it 
W'as in ISOO. During tln» Civil A^ar, MUsissij.,- was one groat eamping ground, and 
the traeks i)f the eonteiiding armies are still visible in di'vastateil timber and waste lands. 
The State could readil}' support on its ;b5,(M)0,(*0() acres l;i,(M)0,(KI0 of 2>eoj)le. but over its 
W'hoh*^ extent tliere are n(»t more than half-a-dozen towns of any eousiderahle size. The 
chief ^f these are ^'iekshurg, Natchez, Jackson, and (Vlumbus. The rest of the cities 
are mere ’ villages — trailiiig-plaees for the surrounding eountry. Yet the gMod lands are 
accessible, and the whole State is intersected by railways. Jackson, a quiet, j)rett\ town 
of 5,JJ0() or (),bb0 j)eo])le, is the ea 2 »ital. The negro is here ]U'edommant, and wields 
hi^i jKiwer with that self-c*onseiousin‘sv, which, if m>t tlu* jietuliar attribute id* the blaek 
yolitioian, is yet common to him h other piirremh s. Jews apiK^ar to monojiolise the 
trade, IJiebraic names iiriMhuninating <»n the signlKunls. The State debt is a)»ont 3,(H)I),(K)U 
dollars, and as AH.s8issi]i]»i robbed her creditors some years ago by repudiating her honest in- 
debtedness, it is not likely that it will greatly increase. Altogether, the tinanciul state 
of Mississip])! is not very wdiolo'^ome, tho vicious system of i'-suing State w’arrants having 
been* pursued until a late date, with the oiTeet of reiliieing the State pajier sometimes 
ns much as forty per cent. ])clow’ jiar. These W'arrants are now-, however, fuiided, and 
taxes have to be pftid in greenbacks. The negroes are, if anything, rather more in- 
telligent than those in tlie neighlioiiring States, and are likely soon to be greatly imjiroved. 




a dull, ehef*rl»?>^s e\iston< p. Tlio no^»Tof:s oinigrak* fd Texas and Lousiania in seawli of worlT, 
the planter at home complains of the scarcity of labour, l)iicllinn* is still co4inion in .the 
JStatff. Hence respc(Jt for life, especially in \'icksbur<?, which has attained aii unenviable 
notoriety as a town where shootiiii;- at si^ht/’ is a popular method of vonj^eanc^, is reduced 
to a minimum. It is not, indeed, duelling, but cohl-bloodcd murder. The authorities do .their 
best to expunffc this blot on the Stat.e’& fair fame. Hat the nltra-Conserv:^ives affoixl 
them little aid in sccurino: the duellists, on the ;rround that the .(unblessed) '^Vaiikces.' 
want to do away witli duelling so as to make their own heads sale/^ At Natchez the 
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negro liaH generally llit! upper liaiul, and in most of the parts of the State has his 
fair share in the control wl* puhlic affairs. Yet on the idantalions, though in many cases 
insolent and inclined to exercise his newly-acquired liberty to* a degree bordering on licence, 
be still, in the majority of eases, keeps up almost instinctively his respect for his old 
“ owjiers — now his emplnyt‘r.s.’^ “ Alassa,^' and Sah,^^ still <*<»me readily to 

liis lips, and the ohl planters have generally liille trouble i)i r*xcrcising a moral control 



ovQr their quondam slaves. The ncgn>’< deferenc’O to the white man is instinctive : his 
politeness, a. habit ralhor than a desire. Still the planters almost universally acknowledge 
that though the ‘"free nigger” is not a desirable personage, be is more profitable as a 
labourer than he \vas as a bondsman. 

Tkn.xessek 

has an area of 45, (TOO square miles. In suiditioii to the AIississip]ii, which I'ounds it on the 
west, it is drained by the (himberland, the Tennessee, the Obion, Hatchee, and other rivers 
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which iiffortl water |>ri\ ilexes ** of an excelloiil cliaractor tt> tlu* 8tutc. Eaaleru lcHue^sioe in 
iiiouutaiuoiiSj o\\in^ to several rulg’erf of the Alh‘g*haines eross#!!!^’ it ; tin* muldlo regu>n is hilly, 
hut the we»t is level. In the iniihlle return, between tin* Cinnh(‘rlaml anti Tennessee 
KivtTs, are exten.sive in»n mines, and in the Cumberland Mounlains are many unexplored 
liniest*»in* caverns, some id* which are lOt^ foot deep, and M*veral Jiiiles in tjvlent. hi one 
— at a de])lh of UHl feet — is a river, while another^ tipi'uin^ perpendicularly into a moun- 
tain, is, as yet, unexplored: in others fossil remains of animals are ahmidaift. In these 
cavern districts himdreds of acres have, in {)Iaci.‘s, sunk to a dejtth of JOO feet. Trace** 
of ancient mounds and fortifi eat ions of a date mi>st probably prior to the ud\ent of tl\e 
jnvsent American aborigines are found in some places. Cnlc'^s hi the rlier bottoms tin* 
climate i.s health v, and the soil, except in the mountainous east(‘rn section, fertile. Cotton, 
t<»bai*co, mai/e, fi^s, jicaches, "rajies, wheat, and mo^t of tin* (»ther j>roducts of Southern 
tempeiiite regions, i^row lii\uriantl\ , while woods of pine, oak, hickoiw , w'ahiiit, sn«^ar-maple, 
cedar (juniptT', black walnut, and otlicr trci^ abt)und. Haceoons, hears, dei*r, ojiossums, 
foxes, &e., arc found in the forest**, and the same may ht* saiil of the swine, for thonofh 
yet, as the\ roam in great herds in the wood**, ft*eding on ai*orns and nuts, 
they may, without any great sti-ctch of language, he ra’.kcd as such In 1^70 there were 
9‘h),ll0 whites and o *2 blacks in the *Slalo. In the saim* \ear tin* farm**, averaging 
It't) acre-^ in si/e, eo\ered l9,.jSl,:2ll acres, though le**s than one-third of their area was 
impnwed. At the same date the live stm-k wa« valued at dollars, while the croj)*, 

eoiisistisl, i/iff r u/id, of U,ol»i,hll bushels of Indian C(»rii, d,l^s,hl() bushels of wheat, 
•21 , Ido, la ’2 Ihs. of tobacco, and l^i,8l•2 bales of cotton uumnii. In IS7t> the State 
valuathm was 25d,7'^2,l0l dollars, and its indebtiHlncss 1^,^27,101 dollar^; but at present 
its debt i.s not ouc-half of that amount, and it is vear]> being deereasinl. The Stale 
seceded in LsiJl, hut it was milv after a struggle that the “ reh. I*, '\siu*ceeded in se\ering 
thcmsclve.** from the North, the lirst relH.»llioiis ])roposal.** being defeated. Kven after the 
wa.s entered nj»on the I(»>al men in Tennessee raised live rnion regiineiitb against the 
fifty ('oiifislerate ones, which, in ten months, took the ti<‘ld. At (’hattanooga and Knoxville 
some of the most important ojicmtioiis of the Civil ^Var wen* carrie<l on, and for years <ifter 
^'^the surrender^* many jiortions of the State wen* in a very disorganised <*ondition. , The 
negro has not, however, managed t<j gain much power, owning to the fact of Ins being 
still in a great minorit> to the whites. Though Nashville is the capital, yet Memphis 
i** the (*hief city, is noteil for its br(»ad, regular streets, lined with hand.some building^, 
iiiid .since I'sTd, wdien yellow' feviT decimated the inhabitants, is tolerabl} well drained and 
<h‘anod. To-day it ha.s about G7,1H)0 inhabitants, who, though acknowledging that the 
city i*^ not a .sanatorium — and this in an American i.s a dangerously liheral ooneossioii — 
indignantly deny that, next to Prague and Valj>arasio, it is the most nnhealthy city rn 
tlic world. It i.s perhai>s not w'orse than other towuis of the c(‘ntral vaOey of the 
Mi8siss*»npi, but owing to the cemetery on the (’hicksaaw RInff reeeiving the deild not only 
of the city, but also of the migratory multitudes wlio toil up and down the <*urreiits. of 
the half-dozen great streams which bring tmde and people to ^lemphis,^^ it has, therefore, 
1>cen done bome inju.stice— hut perhaps not a great dt*al~-in the returns of stat istieians. 
It is in the centre of the cotton belt, and of the cotton trade of the surrounding country. 
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Its commence in this one proiliict mu’?! rejiroseni an annual return of *5ometliing like 
10,000,000 dollars, clii<‘Hy received from Western Tennessee and Nurtherii and (Jentral Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas, as well as from the south-eastern section (»f Missouri. Alto<rethcr 
the trade of the city is believed to averajiife about t)2,000,000 dollars yearly. The yellow fever 
ravai^es of 1855, 1S(57, and 1873 were primarily due to steamers from ^^down river bringing* 
the infection. In the last-named year two men arrivixl ill on board a New Oilcans steamer. 
They were Winded at Ifappy llollow,^^ a low, marshy place, which the genius uf idekens 
wouhl have delighted to pieture, lilled with shanties and ilat boats, with old hulks diifting uj) 
during high water, and then adopti'd by wretehed long-shore men as their habitation'^. One 
of the two men died before be could l»c taken to the hospital, the other shortly utter leaching 
it, and the physicians hinted that they thought the di.-ease was yellow fe\er. For three wicks 
it was kept in ‘Happy Hollow’; then it moved northward, through the navy yard, and 
suddenly several deaths in tromenad<‘ Street, rine ol‘ the principal avenues, w’ere announced. 
The authorities then went at their work, hut it was too late, except to cleanse and disinfect 
the eity. The deaths grew daily moic numerous; fiincrals blocked the w’ay, tli*» stampede 
began. T(*ns of thousands of peojile fled ; others, not daring to sleep in the plngue-smilten town, 
left ^it...pbis night^j to return in the day. From September to November hardly 
people slept in town o\er night. Tin* streets were almost deserted, save hv the funeral 
trains. Heroism of the noblest kind was freely sliowu. Catholic and Pn)testaiit clergymen 
and physicians nin imtiild lisks, and men and women frei'lv laid down tlieir lives in charitable 
servKCs. ^ IVeiit^-tive hundred pers ns died in the period lK.*tw7‘en August and Nuvi niher. 
This thriving eity ha<l become a charnel house. But one day tln^ro came a fi»>st, anil thougli 
snITering too Mwerely to wild in their rejoicings, the people knew that the plague itself 
was doomed. Tlioy assembled and adojited an effective saiutarv code, a^ipanting a iine 
Board of Healtli, and <*lcanse<l the town. Memphis is to-day in f.ir less danger of a repetition 
of the dreiulfiil scenes [of ls71| tliaii are Vicks? -g or New Orleans, or half-a-Jo/eii other 
Southern cities. Haifa million doll.irs t*ontrihutc<i by other States were e\|)eiidedon the burial 
of the dead and the iiot*ded medical attendanci during the ivigii of the jil.igue Tlie tiuTihle 
visitntion did luit, howTwr, prevent Memphis from holding her annual carnival, and repeating 
in ll¥) street so lately tilled with funerals the g.»rgeous pageants of the mvsfenou> Memphi — 
sueh as ‘the Egyptians gazed mi jears before Christ was horn- flu* prettv theatres 

being fllli*d with glith'ving costumes and echoes of delu'ious music. The carnival is now so 
fiTrnjJy rooted in the affections of the eiti/eiis i»f Memphis that nothing ean unsettle it ’’ (King.) 

A revolution is in progress around ]ilemi>liis, as in every other iiortion of the Southern 
^re-United State.s. Never was lh*re a more wastiUil, thriftless sot of people than the 

old slaveholders. Cotton was their slaide, and to that they devoted all their energies. AVhen 
the’ planter made his annual settlement with his agent in town, he drew what surplii*- might 
he to his credit, and invested it in land and “nigroes.” Everything — all arti«les of daily 
eoiisiimption- he imported from the North. This can be done no longer. He has had to 
rceoiistriict and ‘^‘omnience the world anew on borrow'cd eaj»ital; for his money went where 
his negroes went. All was lost. He now finds it impos>il)le to cultivate great tracts 
of country, as year nfter year the lalionr (piestioii bmmios mor<' and more a burning one.” 
The negroes have deserted the worn-out lauds ; hence cotton luiltiirc show's year by year 
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a to move furl her wos^i — to tlio vir«*in hinds (»n tin? otlirr sulo of Iho Mississippi. 

The noi^n>«\s, nu'reover, han* a tomiue.ss for lu^nlin*^ toilet her in oominunilios, and mingling; less 
anti less \\ith the whiles. It indeeil, the helief of far-sijj^hted ohservevs, that the rieh 
hottom IsiimIv ,»f the Mis'^is^ijipi, where the white man eannol lalnMir, and where even to 
live wnuld 1 m» ditlieull for Inin, will be eventually the home of the blaek man in America. 
Tlie irnMt esfati^s in the temperatt* rcd^ions must be eat up into workable farms, eulti- 
\ated b\ that wlnte labour whieh ne\er eoines, or if it does 4*ome, sjieedily feaves under 
tlu* pn'sent :is[K»el <»f affairs. 1'he ])lauters of the new' school are now' beg^inning; to Ijc 
ali\e to this fa<*r, and to the wastefulness of the s\sli‘in under w*lii(‘h “supplies^* W'cre 
dniwn from a distanet*. Thi.< miijlit work in the ‘* old linu'<.'’ but nowada}s it will 
not. If the crop fails, and his credit along; with it, he gels crushed iimler an over- 
w helming^ load of debt, and is forced to <^ather up the WTeek I'f his fortune.s, pack 
the Tjiircs and Penates into an emiyfrant w*ag:oii, and sullcnh start afresh in Te.vas. 
At present in the vicinity of Natchez, and a .‘?eore of other jdaees, there is a inag^niticent 
farming- eountrv. An. I yel the pe»>])le depeials on the West and Nf>ith-Wc‘st for every 
barrel id' Hour which they ii-se; for the baeou on which the\ eultixale indig’c^tlon, while 
they <*oiild eat aiiundance of Ix^cf and mutton, had they thrift enougdi to ^‘raiM*’* them; for 
the clotlHs on tludr ba4'k>, tlie shocks on their feet, and for tlie V(»r} xeg'idablcs w'hii*h in 
ever\ other part of Amcrit-a the iHiori'st countrx labourer grows at his own door. All 
conn* hundnsls td* miles, liy ^tcaln<*r and by rail, and bid'ore they reindi the buyer an*^ 
taxed for their ])r<dits by shipper, carrier, wharling;er, re-shipper — if the\ havc^ g’orie far 
buck from the river or line of rail — and bv the local sliopkiu^per. 

The rc'Hiilt is, that if a few worms creep over the I'otton leaves, the plaiitm* is in despair,, 
and if the neighbouring streams rise he is in the mnist of a swamj) phxsieally aial linamdally — 
in a slough cd* debt and misery which ho xvill not get the hotter of for at h*ast two years. 
If X4)u ask them the reason of all tins, they have rarely an\ (dlna- answer Ilian that if they 
grew’ these things the negroes w'ould steal them, and that tlie “South is niineil for ever.^' 
Efforts are being made to utilise the negro. In some eases lu' w'orks on shares,^' in 
4)tlier cases he lea'^es the land, and pa\s a rent of so many bale^* an a<*re, xvhilo others 

pref<*r the wage system, or to Xvf»rk the land by s(|uads/' who gel advances scfured 

b\ liens on the sipKuPs share of the erop, and on the horses and muh‘s wliich they own. 
The negroes live in little \illages, and on that account are le»s inclined to roam than lhe> 
were xvhen tlu*y first r<*joici*d in their in‘wly-ac<iuinMl freedom. They feed on pork, corn- 
meal, and m<da'‘S(*s, all lirouglit hundred.s, or it may bi‘ thousands cd' miles, though w’ith a 
little care they could grow enough to feed themselves and llndr families on the land 
which they i nltixate. Hut if his ” nias’r ” is thriftless, the e\-sljive is more so, and jn addition 
la/v and improvident, and haul of holidays and junketings. ^^1'he plaiitiM*,^’ aijr-ordin^ to 

Mr. King, -^-ilways feels that the negro is irreapousilde, and musi be taken cal'c of. If 

lie settle'' on a .small tract id* land of his ow’ii, as so many thousands do noxVadays, lie 
hf<Munes alnujst a cnmlhTer oS the ground, earing for iiotliing save to get a Uving, and 
raising only a bale of cotton or so wherewith to g4‘t ^supplies.' For the rest he! can hunt 
and iish. lie doesn^t care to bc<*ome a scieiititic farmer. Thrift has «io charinif for him. 
lie has never been educated to care for himself: how .should he suddenly leap forth, a 
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new man, into the changed ortler of things Yet, in justice to the negry, it must be 
allowed that when hi* is prosperous he is much more ready to pay his luivanees to the 
mei'chants than a white is in, the same eireunistanees. If, however, his crop fails, be is 
exceedingly unwilling to moot his liabilities, even wdieii he has the means to do so. The Jews 
who, throngluuit the South almost monopolise the commeree, ipilto understand hiuf. The 
negro likes to l>o trefitinl with cont^ideration when he \isits the store/’ Aeeonlingly, the 
profubo Oriental manner and eonvorbatiou of the Hebrew merehani are much *tu his mind. 
Hence Messieurs Shadrach and Abediiego secure his custom, at the comfortable pn>tit 
of 100 per cent. They, however, watch hotli black and wliite planters narrowly, and 
regulate their advances in accordance wnth the prospects of the* crop, to such an extent 
that the Isnielites in some sections .♦-e becoming at once tiisk-mast(‘rs, arbiters, and 
guardians of the destinies of the ])Iaiiters — an utter spoiling of the higyj>tians, which is-, 
however, on the wliole, vastly to the eventual benefit of lliese^ improvident debt-eontraetiiig 
individuals. The negm is as evtravagant as the white. If the former secures a little mone\, 
the front of his cabin soon be(*oines strewn with sardim tins and wJiiskey bottles. If the 
latter i^ fortunate, the suridus is apt to bo expciideil on a ^M)arbcoue^^ and a case of champagne, 
111 w'hieli for an evening to drown his woes, re-tight his battles, and curse the V.inkeos/^ 

Xaslnille, the <*apital of Tenn(*s^ee, was, and is yet, renowmed for the wit and beauty of its 
men and women. At present it possesses betw^een tn^OOO and r)(),(M)0 inhabitants, and an 
annual c-otton trade of more than 1-30,0(M) bales. It also supplies the Soutli wuth provisions— 
including Xadiville whiskey, which is a much -I'st coined bevenige in ^)ixic^s Laud — and 

is exiK>rted from the city sometimes to the extent of barrels per annum. It.s 

prosperity is likely soon to bo further increased by the rapid development ol* the coal trade 
and the manufacturing interests of the city and surrounding euiintry. Tennessee has much 
goinl land, well siiitiHl for emigrants from temperate regions. Mr. Killebrew, in bis work 
on the resources of the State, advices settli*rs to “ locate ’’ in colonies, so as to have 
neighbours wdio.se hal»its and mtules of thinking are similar to their own, lliough considerably 
different from tho^c of the native population, which is, as a rule, rather ignorant, and ^»rone 
to he prejiulic<*<l against all innovation, 'fins is, however, chiefly In the rougher mountain 
regions, wdiere a labouring man is apt to be despised, and a Xorlherncr especiaily to be 
regarded ns a natural enemy. 

Kknti ( KV, 

'‘Ole Kanlnck,^' as the negroes love iri call it, has an area of ;}7,fivS0 wpiat® miles, or^ 
2i,ll5,2tj0 acres, dividc'l into llfi couiities. As a rule the country i.s rolling, hilly in 
plaei.*s, and m the south-east mountainous. The soil is ricli, and raises some ot the fihM 
wheat, mai^e, cottim, hemp, loba<*co, and fruit crops in the warmer temperate regions of 
America. Cattle-grazing is extensively followed, and in the womls millions of sDrine fatten 
on the liiits and acorixs. The coal-lunls, .some of wliich are rich in oil, stretch nearly 

• Tho rial “Dixie’s Land” w«h, however, m Manhittari Inland, ^hu' thi‘ ftmni>Tii Mr. Pixir vtw i# nlavo- 
ov-ner until r’tm fcritd to n‘niov* South, to the n t t>f Inn blu\<n, hu’-i n h'hrsiti*! the rhniifiM of ttieii old 

Utopian homo m tli** familiar djtty. 
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across Ibc State, while the lead, iron, marble, and salt deposits are rich. In 1S70 the 
State assessment was 4.09,51 1,291 dollars, and the Value of the agricultural produce 
87,177,371. Kentucky resisted all perhua&ivcs to induce her U) secede, and though many of 
the inhabitants joined the rel)els, yet the State, as a whole, remained faithful to the Union. 
In IHTO the population was composed of i,09S,092 wliites and 222,210 blacks. 

A voyager down the Ohio Itiver is ratluT iinpres^eil with tlie dilfcrence of the i\\\ sides of 
tlic river. CM the Oliio shore all is bu'stle. Fine manufacturing towns, iron furnaces, and the 
clatter of hammer^, gi\e evidence of thrift and industry. On the Kentucky shore the towns 
fn.m Huntingdon to Cincinnati (Ohio) are few but sub&tantial, though not bustling. Around 
the various taverns in each of them is grou|jcd the regulation numlnn* of tall, gaunt men, 
with hands in poekets and slonched hats drawn o\er their eyes. A vagrant pig roots 
here and there in the customary sewer. A few cavalieis lightly mount the rough roa^l 
lejwling into the lui imposing^ hills; a few' negnics slouch sullenly on a log at the foot 
oT ^ and on a wdiarf-hoat half a huiidretl white and black urchins stare ojien- 
mouthed, as if they had never seen steamboats or stranger.^ before.” Log cabins sprinkle 
the shore at intervals, and altogether the voyage down Lk Rlricre -as the early French 

explorer nll«‘d it — is one of coiiMderable interest, even though the romaneq, of the great 
Ajnerican ri\ 4 *r^ has either ceascxl, as in this .section of the Tnion, or is rapidly fading into 
the regicui of shadows. The trade of the Ohio i'- enormous. It drains 21 l,0(K) sciuarc milc>, 
and inav ,vet he the high road for the traiLvp<>rtation of the eommer(‘e of lift} millions of people. 

Louisville is the chief K<*ntuckian towm, and iliough life there is not so vivacious as 
in New Orleans, Savannah, or Charleston, is yet as brisk as in most other Southern or 
SouthAVestern tow'iis. It boasts the best hotel in the Fiiited States, which fact dpeaks 
volumes — a v\ hole library — for it, and the Louisville (o/olrr once famous for the 

cutting wdt of Prentice, and the duels — actual and threatened — which its strictures provoked. 
The population iiiunbers 130,000 or inoic, celebrated their frankness yet high-breil courtesy, 
and line character generall} * 

The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is the great lion of the State, albeit there are several 
other similar caverns, though on an iuliiiitely smaller scale. It is situated in Edmondson 
County, iwxir Green River, 130 miles south-west of I^exington, and in reality is not one 
cavern hut a series of ea\erus, which have be ‘ii explored for at least ten miles (p. 192). A 
stream called the Echo River llov>s tlirough it, and in this, which is shut off from the daylight, 
is a fish without ey<s,t »iid a era} fish which is blind. The river finds its outlet beyond 
the cave in Green River, and is here and there wide ind deej) enough to float a large 
stei\mer. One of the earliest guides to the cave was a negro nameil Stephen. At that time 
the Stygian Echo River was unexplored, and for years the ambitious African urged a white 
man, living near the eave, to build a boat with wdiieli to examine it. At length the boat 
was built and a voyage under the arclu*s decided on ; but Stephen’s courage failed him, and 
it was only at the pistoPs mouth that he could be induced to enter the boat and ]>rocee<l. 
The voyage w’as a daring one, for neither of the explorers could have predicted that 
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the river wouW liml an outlet Uyond the cave in Green River (p. 103). The tem- 
perature of the cave is very equable: hence it has heen recommended aw a ro-idence 
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for consu.iii.tive .ind asthmatic people. The c-avc is now r'sortf^ to by numeroiis visitors 
every year, and in aiccordance with custom, evci’y jsirt of it haj^roecived fancifnl panics, 
while its roof is frescoed with the iffiiohle pati-onymiisi of aSfbifioiis touiists, traced* 
with the smoke of a lamp fixed to the end 4)f a pole. The various passages of the cave 
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liave a total length of more than 200 miles^ though there are numerous caves far 
down — dead Seas into which the visitor may peer from overhanging precipices— as yet only 
vaguely known. The ejive is said to have been discovered in 1809 by a hunter, who 
accidentally strayed into it in pursuit of a bear which had taken refuge there. At present 
it belongs to nine heirs, who receive each about £200 yearly income from it The cave 
with 200 acres of land was bought for forty dollars. A company has talked of buying it. 



• EXPLOaiNO THE ECHO BHEli, MAMMOTH CA\E, KFNTl-CEY. 


and by increasing the facilities for reaching it, and providing better accommodation, it is 
believed that it could 3 Held excellent interest on the half a million dollars demanded for it.* 

• • Frankfort, the capital, on the Kentucky River, is one of the prettiest spots in the 
whole State. It lies in a deep valley, surrounded by sharply-defined hills, while the river 
flows between banks of that limestone which supplies the excellent building-stone of which 
the. town is i>artially constructed. The Frankfortians are being roused from their 
pleasant dream of life by manufactories which are being established, but they seem 

• Foxwood: The MamJIth Gave; an Hisiorioa and Dcscripti^'c Account thereof'* (Tlulndclphiis ISW}. 
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Beither to care nor to seek for thorn. Tho Ku-Kluic — that murderous Vehmgorichte of 
the days succeeding the collapse of the Confederacy — until comparatively recently instituted 
a reign of terror in the neighbouring country, and the ignorance and general carelessness 
which are >et onI> too prevalent in the back country of Kentucky lent that aid to their 
operations, without whicli they would liavo been early crushed. 

The State ib famous not only for its lovely women, tall, clear-complexioned, and 
courteous men, but also for its horses reared on the Blue Grass region of «Middlc Ken- 
tuck}\ This part of the country is also noted for its Bourbon whiskey, which, in tho 
head of a '‘Bourbon democrat, becomes a t)otent factor about election time. Lexington 
is another wealthy and beautiful Kentuckian town, built on ancient Indian ruins ,and 
fortifications of great extent and magnifu'once. In ‘this vicinity is also an extensive cemetery 
of the pre-historic inhabitants of the country. Tho oolourcKl poition of the population at 
present gives little trouble in the Slate. The public debt is small, and the authorities 
ore chaty' in contracting more, so that the State may l>o saiil to be prosj[)erous. 


CHAPTER XL 

The United States: Indiana; Michigan; Ohio; Pennsyivanu; New York; New Jersey 

AND Delaware. 

We have now— still reserving a visit to Delaware (which never secedeil from the I'nion)— 
left the Southern States, the home of slavery, and the scene of that terrible retribution 
which man-owning and man-selling brought upon them. We are again into a freer atmo* 
s]4)ere— among farmers who toil — among freemen who eat the broad that they have gained 
hy the sweat of their brow, in a land which, though possibly not rich, nor abounding in 
the goigeons vegetation ripened under the mellow skies of the semi-tropical South, yet 
ebaims of its own, peihaps more attractive tlian those which we luive for some^ time 
past l)eeii among. Ite people may not be so polished, as in exceptional communities and 
cases you may find in the South. But as a rule, the majority of them are infinitely 
superior to the greater part of the inhabitants of th(' ex-Slave States, and tlieir life, thought, 
and expressions a thousand times more wholesome, and more in keeping with nineteenth* 
century civilisation, and that working-day world which lies on the other fide of the 
Atlantic. Let us, therefore, liefore finally quitting the United States, say a few words* 
about these middle and northern States of the Great American Republic. 


Indiana. 

This State is 276 miles long, ItO miles broad, and h«^8 an area of *13,800 fquare miles, 
and a population of 1,680,637, a large number of whom arc from Germany, Ireland, or 
from other States of the Union, lliere arc immense coal-fields, and tho fertile soil, though 
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Ihe climate iif colder than that of France in winter, yields bountiful crops of wheat, maize, 
tobacco, fruity &c. The hills on the Ohio River are covered with vineyards, the plains with 
cattle, and the bush with pigs. More than 3,800 miles of railway intersect the State, 
while the Wabash and Erie Canal, 467 miles long, connects the Ohio River with Lake 
Erie. The capital is Indianopolis (80,000 inhabitants), but Evansville, New Albany, Madison, 
Vincennes, Terre Haute, Lafayette, and Fort Wayne, are all towns of some importance. 
The contour *of the country shows that it is in general level, or gently rolling, consisting 
of great prairies drained by sluggish rivers, such as the Wabash and its tributaries. 
Altogether, Indiana is one of the finest of the American States. 

MicniGAK. 

Jhe State of Michigan ^ l^itd area of 56,45 1 square miles, and had a population in 
1871! of 1,3.33,861, including at that date 4,926 Indians, one Chinaman, and one Japanese. 
The tribal Indians numbered, in 1874, 8,923, chiefly Ottawas, Chippewas, and Pottawattomies, 
who depend chiefly on hunting and fishing, or arc engaged in agriculture. The chief 
1owi» u Petroit, with a population in 1874 of 101,255, though Lansing, the capital, 
has not 8,000. The general ‘aspect of the northern peninsula is rugged and picturesque. 
Thai iK)rtion east of the meridian of Marquette is an undulating plateau, "sinking 
gradually towards the south, and more rapidly towards the north, the watershed being 
mu<‘h nearer liuke Superior than Lakes Huron and iMiehigan.^' Over this plateau 

numerous lakes and marshes are scattered. Except where fires have destroyed the timber 
the surface is covered with forests, and where it has the region is simply a desert. West 
of the plateau the country is " irregularly mountainous, intersj)ersed with swamps and 

lakes,^^ some of the peaks attaining a height of 1,500 to 2,000 feet above Lake Superior. 
Tlic copper or mineral region occupies the nort*» west extremity of the i>eninsula. This 
region contains most of tlie mineral wealth of the State, but the soil is for the most part 
sterile. The southern peninsula is in every rcspec*t different from the northern one. The 
surfaice is generally level, though in the south there is an irregular cluster of low conicjil hills. 
The ^oil is luxuriantly fiu'tile, except on the northern part, and is underlain by beds of 
bituminous coal, covering an area of about 12,000 square miles. 1'he coal, liowever, from 
the difficulty of working, is only shipped to a small extent. Michigan abounds with 
ol&jqfts of natural and antiquarian interest. "Among the former the most noteworthy 
aJre the ^Pictured Hocks' (p. 113) on the shores of Lake Superior, .alx^ut thirty miles 

^west of Sauli St. Marie. Tliere are sandstone Muffs of various colours, worn by the 

action of the waters into grotesque forms resembling cattles, temj)Ies, arches, colonnades, 
fee.,’ which, from a steamer on the lake, have the appearance of a gorgeous picture." These 
rocks extend along ihe shore for about twelve miles, and rise from 200 to 300 feet above^ 
tbe water. Sometimes the cascades shoot over the precipice, so that a vesbcl may sail 
l>etwecn the des»eending waters and the natural wall of rock. "The line of cliffs," to use 
the words of an American writer, " terminates at the eastern end in what is known as ' The 
GranS Chapel.' It atands about fifty feet alK>ve the present level of the lake, and its roof, 
-which is arched, is supported by two gigantic and beautiful columns, that appear to have been 
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hewn and placed where they are hy skilful hands. The backward reach of the roof rests 
upon the main cliil\ and witliin the cliapel is the base of a broken column is strongly 
suggestive oi* a pulpit. The .roof is crowned with a growth of ‘'fir-trees that maintain a 
terrible struggle for lilc with the storms that are so frequent here, and to which they arc 
always exposed 'p. 11)7). In the uorlhern peninsula and on Isle Royale there are the 
remains of very aueieut copper mines and mining tools, and it is evident that a race well 
advanced in eivilisiition occupied the country at some distant iHTiod in the |iast, of which 
the Indians found in possession by the early explores from Canada could give no account.* 
Tlie climate of ilichigan, though tcm|)ered by the proximity of the lakes, is one 
of extremes; that of the winter, especially in the nortluTu yxminsula, being arctic, 
while in summer it is disagreeably hot. (lood crops are, however, reared, especially 
in the southern peninsula, where there is a deep soil of a dark loam, often mixed with 
gravel and clay, aial very fertile. Apples are grown in great quantities. Peaches 
form one of the «*rops grown successfully on the shores of Lake Michigan, while 
most of the fruits of temi)erate climates fiourish, and rveu the vine is cultivated on 
the shores of Lukes Michigan and Erie. The fisheries of the lakes and rivers are a great 
source of wejiilth, while as regards agriculture, Michigan was in 1^70 tenth among the 
States in the value of its agricultural produce, and ninth in the value of its manufac- 
tures. When the last assessment was made, the taxable value of proj)erty wiw 6fi0,000,00<) 
dollars. The total value of sawmills in Michigan was greater than in any other State. 
In 1^70, ilOI, 05 1,000 laths, 2,251,013,000 feet of lumber, C5S, 7 11,000 shingles, and 
staves, &c., to the value of 1,332,922 dollars, were among the products. 

Michigan appears to be derived from the Chippeway wonls mifrhl (great) and ^awtfyegan 
(lake), and wa.s formerly applied to both Lakes Huron and Michigan. f Lake Miehigan is one 
of the tive great lakes of North America, but Ibe only one which is entirely included in the 
United States. Its length is 320 miles, its mean breadth 70 miles; its mean depth 
1,000 feet, its elevation above the sea oSO feet, and its area 22,100 square miles, thus 
exceeding the area of Lake Huron by 2,000 square miles. Tlie shores arc for the most 
part low and sandy, and here and ihore are hillocks formed of the sand which has blown inland. 
These wind-formed mounds arc sometimes 150 feet in height. It is more than probable 
that at one time the water of Ijake Michigan found an outlet through the valley of the 
Illinois River into the Mississippi. There is only a low' watershed separating the lake 
from the Illinois River, and the valley through which the latter flows is of gr<|ater oxtedt, 
and looks as if it Inul been worn to its present dimensions by some great rifer coursing 
through for unuuml)ered ages. The lake is believed to l>e jufft now working westward, 
gradually encroaching on the shores of Wisconsin, and leaving those of Miehi|fan. There 
is a lunar tidal wave on the lake. From observations made at Clii<*ago it wasj^foutid that 
high water occurred there half an hour after the meridian passage or sinking of the moon, 
"and that the difference of elevation of the lake surface Ijetween high and low| water was 

•Sec aUo and Wliitncy: “Extxmtivc Donimcnt,” No. 6.^, 31«t Oongrom, l«t Sosiion; AgaMds: 

lunko Superior;^' Strickland: Old Mackinaw,” and tho works of Si>ho«>lcraft, Daniel WiImou, Kow, &c. %. 

t Houghton : Muhigan Geological Surrey** (1838-41), and llrooka, FumpoUy, and Rominger: '‘Qeologioal 
Surrey of Michigan *’ 0873). 
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153-tbou8andths of a foot, whil<p s])ring tides gave a difference of over three .inches. Ihe 
lake has few harliours^ and accordingly is not very safe to navigate, more especially as it 
is subject to severe storms -at different seasons. (Hawes.) 

liake Huron is another of the* five great American lakes. It has been estimated to 
contain 20,000 square inile*^. 1th surface is raised 57S feet above the level of the sea, 
and though its average depth is 1,000 feet, yet soundings have been taken in it *as deep 
as 1,800 feet without touching the bottom. From the clearness and purity df its waters, 
it received the name of Afer Douee^ or Fresh Sea, from the French fur-traders who first 
visited it. It is said to contain 3,000 islumds. One of these — the Great Manitolilin, or 
Sacred Island — ^nins parallel to almost the whole Northern Rocky Coast 

Lake Superior is the largest body of fresh water in the world. Its greatest length is 
335 miles, its greatest breadth 160 miles ; its area 32,000 square miles — or, in other words, 
it is a lake equal in size to Iceland. Its mean depth is LOOO feet, and its elevation 
above the sea 600 feet, or* 22 feet above that of Lakes Huron and Michigan. Its 
shores on the British side are as yet only inhabited by the fishermen and miners, who 
extract the silver ore from the veins on Silver Island, near Thunder Bay. But on the 
American sidojthere are several little towns, chiefly connected with the copper mines. 


The presence of the wonderful city of Chicago (in the State of Illinois, p. 115) — pro- 
nounced Hhekatrgo * — the luime being derived from an Indian word signifying wild onion, 
will always give Lake Michigan a position over most of the other American lakes, not- 
withstanding Its poor harbours. Its growth has been even more rapid than tMkt of San 
Francisco, and though St. Louis has outstripped it in the race, yet the great city of Mistaouri 
has had a longer period of probation than ha.s its rival in the trade of the West. There are 
men yet living who remember wlieh the site of Chicago was a swamp, and could have been 
bought for a few gallons of rum or a pack of beaver pelts. Land bought forty years ago from 
the government for li dollars an acre is now worth 10,000 dollar^ an acre* Business 
property is worth, on an average, 25 dollars iier square foot. Its nucleus was Fort Dearhom, 
built in 1S03, but long atlcr that date it was a mere frontier fort, frequented by hm^ters, 
trappers, and backwoodsmen. Indeed, the ivritcr was well acquainted with a vom 'Who, 
some fifty years ago, encamped in a cotton tent on what is now the chief street ^pf «Chicii|(o, 
for the simple reason that there was then no house to give him shelter. His chief r^gr0tto 
the day of his death was that he had ever lifted his slakes from the swampy giuund, 
the price of which is now estimated in more dollars per rood tlian he could^ then tiavc 
bought it per square mile. In 1830 the town was organised, but two years afterwards tiie 


population was only 1,000. In 1850 it had increased to 2S,269, in 1860 to 


iS70 to 298,077, in 1873 (p. 115) to 367,39b, while in 1877 the popllaiiah wvs 


certainly over 450,000, and probably near 500,000. On the Sth October, 18' 


10,978, in* 


I, the city 


was almost entirely destroyed by fire, the loss of pn>perty being estimated at 196,000,000 

I • 

* This in among Ammc^aai BCfiuething of a i>liibboloth and siYiLolrth it distinguiah tho Birangor ofd the Mitait, 
the alrncwt invambly caUing the llUoois city Chuhttgo, \ ^ 

t Others, hox\c>rr, will have* it that tho namo of tho city is cirri vf*d from iho rijiragg KivTr, W'hich dividee the 
town into thic c di*jtrirt«i. In thr tongiir of the nrighhouring Indiang tho rivrr was whii h mcnnii thnndc^. 
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dollars; but it has now been entirely rebuilt in a much better style than it was previously. 
Indeed^ fires in a new town in America seem essential to its prosperity. It is the test of 
its security. If the town is a substantial one it is soon rebuilt, with many improvements 
which would otherwise have taken time to have been introduced, thus giving both the 
citizen and the stranger confidence in it. If not the fact is taken as a proof that it was 
originally built under mistaken views of its requirements, thus illustrating in the history 
of cities the^law of the survival of the littest.^^ Chicago is the great storehouse for the 
grain crop of the West, its annual export of wheat being over 15,000,000 bushels, of 
maize 27,000,000 bushels, besides large quantities of rye and barley. Its pork and beef 
packing, brewing, distilling, iron ainl steel, boot, shoe, and other establishments, are 
almost as celebrated as those of Cincinnati, while its colleges, schools, and journals are 
'^cai’cely less pi'os];>crous ilian its manufactures of machinery, carriages, ISce. In 1S75 
taxable value of the city pro|)crty was given at ^i03,JSb,950 dollai's. The Michigan 
‘'WetPUfihent, considering that the first duty of the State is to educate its citizens, has 
established a university at Ann Arbor, which has thirty-four professors and an endowment 
of n million acres of land. Yet the only fees exacted from the stndetit arc ten dollars on 
admission and five dollars per annum until they graduate. 

Ohio. 

We arc now approaching commonwealths, not only great in size, but {>opulous, 
prosperousf and polished. The State of Ohio is one of these; albeit, not very long ago 
it was looked ujx)!! as being almost in ‘^the West.” But where the West is one 
cannot always be certain in America. It ib like the North in Britain 

♦‘A&k wh«n’\ the North? At ^<>rk 'tis on the Twml. 

In Scotland at the Orcadt * *d then* 

At Greenland, Zcrablu, oi th Lord knows where , 

No cieatun o^\IlS it in thi tir>t dej^oe.” 

And so it is with the Wcbt. At one time all New England considered it at Ohio, 
Kentucky, and certainly at Chicago. There fur a time it remained. Then it shifted to 
Missouri, and for a time came to u standstill at St. Louis ; but westward the course of 
empire'* took its way, and then, among the trapjiers and rowdies of Omaha, ^^St. JoeV^ 
and Independence, it was eustoinar}' to fix thi^ movable point. But the great plains 
offoftil little in the way of obstaeles to tio •’Naming emigrant, and he talked of going 
West, where he calc‘*lated to trap m the Rocky Mountains, or hunt buffalo in the 
plains of wliat is now Dakota. Bu thei-e was still a Further West, and that Mt-as Oregon ; 
and. in Oregon {)eoplc talked of going West, until the Pacific stopped all further pro- 
gress. I suppose they still speak in the same way; but Japan and China must be now 
their Furthest West. 

Famous among the burghers of Rouen, two hundred years ago, was the rich family of the 
CavoUers. Though not nobles, they held distinguished positions, and were courtiers and 
diplomatists. But of the noble deeds and skilful word-fciicing history has failed to record 
mudi of any of them, except of Robert— better known by the designation of La Salle, the 
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name of the estate of which he was Sieur — bom in 1043. lu Canada, in 1066, we find the 
young Sieur — a lad of ardent imagination, bright intellect, and profound piety— according to 
the piety of the Jesuits, lie wearied to make conqtiosts for the Chufch, and longed, with the 
longing of three-and-twenty, for the dim mysterious lauds that lay '^west/^ Like all the 
explorers of the time, he thought of finding a passage to the South Sea ; aiul when the Seneca 
Indians told him of a river called the Ohio rising in their country and flowing into the 
sea, but at such a distance that its mouth could only be reached in eight or pine months, 
he immediately came to the conclusion that it and the Mississippi were one, and that it must 
needs flow into the Vermilion Sea,’^ as the ihilt of California was then called. This, then, 
was the long-sought-for water-way to the Pacific; and if not, the populous Indian tribes 
on its banks would ofEoril a burc source of profit. La Salle’s imiigination was on fire. 
He sold his property, and with the proceeds litted out four canoes, manned by fourteen men, 
and set off to explore this great river of the West. How he fared, what crosses, what 
toils, what dangers he encoimtered, are now matters of history, which will c*ver arnJTff io 
the young Jesuit Sieur the honour of first sighting Ihe Oh\p, and probably also the 
Illinois; but that he discovered tlie Mississippi has not been j)roved.* It was not, 
however, until 1787 that a i*om|>any of forty-seven emigninis reached the site of Marietta, 
and began the first settlement, and al)Out the same time ('oiigr«‘8s began to exercise juris- 
diction over the territory north-west of the Ohio. But the troubles of the settlors began. 
The Indians fell on them, and, indeed, in lIUl, tho Miamis defeated (General St. f’lair. 
In 1803 Ohio was admitted into the Union, though Conne<‘ti(*nt reserved acres 

to the northeast, along the shores of Lake Erie. This has since been kno^vn as tho 
^'Western Reservation.^' The State, as at present liounded, miles fr>ng in its 

extreme length, and 220 miles broad, with an area of 30/Jol square miles, or 25,576,960 
acres. Most of it is in the form of a great plain, de&cending from the Alleghanies towards 
the Mississippi Valley, the highest jxiint, namely, between the Scioto and the Miami, 
being only 1,540 feet above the sea. Cincinnati, for instance, is 523 fe<*t above the tide- 
water, Cleveland 685 feet, and Hudson 1,137 feet. Between I^ake Eric and the Ohio 
River, a low chain of hills constitutes the watershed, and along the lake shore are cliffs 
which sometimes attain a height of 750 feet al)Ove the surface of the water. T'Ilc south- 
eastern section of the State is undulating, with })recipitous hills along the bank^ ot the 
Ohio. In this section are found the famous mounds of the Ohio Valley. These fortifi- 
cations and tumuli appear to have been the work of a jicople who lived long prior to the 
advent of the present race of Indians, and to have been the site of extensive towns and 
settlements. \Vlien the whites first came into the Ohio Valley, they found the Jled Indians 
roaming through the forest, unacquainted with any of the arts of civilisation, and with* 
not even a tradition of the nation who built these great earthworks and lived ^^bere.* Ijb is 
believed by some that they may have been the same people who worked the copper mines 
of Lake Superior, where their stone tools and weapons, left behind :n ihf^ workings, 
abundantly attest their numbers and the skill with which they mined th^ masses of 
virgin metal. But whether they were the old Aztecs of Mexico, who only visited this 


• Purkmttn ; “ Discovery of the llreat West/’ j). 26. 
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part of the wuntiy in the summer^ or whom^ we can only guess at> for there is no certainty 
whatever in the matter. Ohio is peculiarly favoured in water privileges.*'^ In addition 
to the Ohio— whichj opposite Cincinnati^ is 1^600 yards bro^d— therer are Muskingum^ the 
Sciotoj the Great Miami, and the Little Miami, all navigable tributaries of the river 
from *which the State takes its name^ while emptying into Lake Erie are the Maumee, 


• zr— ~ ' - “ 
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^Sandusky, Cuyahoga, and Chagrin Rivers. Lake Eric itself afEord *2 a frontage on the 
north bf 230 miles of navigable water, while there arc many other lakes which, though 
not utilised for water carriage, abound m cat-fish, sturgeon, pike, perch, shad, &c. Among 
the trees may be mentioned seven species of maple, eleven of walnut, and twenty-six of 
oak, though, owing to its more rapid growth, most of the timber of the Western country 
m softer than that of the Eastern States. The soil is mostly clay, but in the " Reserve 
there* is gravel and sand. The climate is very variable, the temperature in the winter 
falling far below zero, and in the summer rising many degrees above it. As an agncultural 
66 
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YCi^on, Ohio rnnkS) so far as the production of Indian com is concerned^ thijrd anion^ thfr 
States, fourth in oats, fifth in barley, and seventh in wheat. In 1870, there were 195,983 
farms, of which ‘.ixtj-'-nine contained more than 1,000 acres each, while the average size was 
111 acres.* In the amount of improved land it was, in 1870, only excelled by New York 
and Illinois, having 1 1,400, 1.8.3 acres more or less under cultivation, llie value of its'farms, 
farm implements, and live stock, was 1,200,158,511 dollars ; while the value of farm products, 
“ including Inittermeuts, &c.,” was 108,250,007 dollaii.. In 1 874, there were within the 
State 738,000 horses, 22,300 mules, 882,000 <ixcu and other cattle, thus, in this reepect, 
r.iuking next to Texas and Illinois; 778,500 cows, second to New'Vork; 1,030,000 sheep, 
next to California; and 2,017,100 hogs. Fruit grows in great abundance, over 350,000 
acres being devoted to orchanls. In 1872 (an exceptionally good year), the apple crop was 
28,000,000 bushels, and tlie peach crop 105,019 bushels. As a manufacturing (State it ranks 
third ; in the tubrication of agricultural imjdcnicnts, first ; and in pork curing, next to Illinois 
and Missouri. In the winter of IS7J-75, there wen* 871,73(5 hogs, of the value of 15,5!J7^S5“ 
ilollars, jMicked. The Obtablishmeiits where this ojieraiioii it* ehieH> (‘arried on are in 
C’ineinnati, whioh^ f)ii that account, has been often styled Porkopolis- Bituminous coal is 
profitably mipod in thirty counties, iron in twentj counties, and salt and petroleum in 
many of tlie State. Its sliipjiing- is considerable. Vessels load in Ijake Erie — 57?3 feet 

above the sea — and siiil dirtx*tly into the Atlantic by way of the River St. Ijiiwixmc^e; and 
as the l-i.i miles of tin* Ohio River are connwded through the Mississippi with the (Julf 
of Mc\ic<», Ohio ha^ the advantag<‘ of foreign vessels xisiting it. In all, during 
1S71, vessels entered, and 1,3SS cleared in the foreign trade i s,ll7 entered, and 

cleared in the eoastwihC trade. Of these, 219 vessels belonged to Cincinnati, and 
♦iOO to the Lake ports. Twenty-eight vesbols were built uj>on the Lake, and forty, 
of which nineteen were steamers, up<iu the Ohio. In 1S70, the iisheries were valued at 
383,121 dollars, thus giving Ohio the fifth rank among tins piscatorial States. Nor does this 
great and prosjierous Coininon wealth neglect cHlncation in its cagcniess in the pursuit of 
wealth, us may lie seen from the fiict that in ls73-7t there were 1 l,fiSH school-houses, 22,375 
teachers, and 9Sr)/.U7 children being taught. There arc thirty-tuo colleges— one of which, 
Oberiaii, luivS 1,330 students — twelve schooL oi thcol<»gy, ele\en i»£ medicine, four of science, 
and three of law. The State contains thirty-ouc cities.^' The State capital is Colutnbus, 
with (in 1S70) 31,271 inhabitants; but the greatest town in Ohio is nncinnati — the 
'' (puH-Mi city of the West^^ — with a water frontage of ten miles f»n the Ohio, an4 a census, 
III IS 70, of 210,239, of whom rather more than one-half were natives of the United 
States. In 1S73, the valuation of property was 185,0 l-.'i,? 10 dollars. Thirtoeh railroads 
enter the city, wdiile eight lines of river packets moor their vessels alongside tl|e wharves 
of this prosiKjrous town, which has been mode more familiar to English readers * as ^ tho 

* Fi»r i}\( •tUlistirs, &r., of Ohio and thf romainiru? lTnit#»d Sthtoq, t haT« dniwn m> material from the uttcial 
It Timm of '^70, from a few of the Stat^ or local refiauijf‘% artd from othir documenia, publiBhod and iuipiihliriaid, 
vKlfh have Utn fluppliHi mo by tbo courtesy sf many private and official pomonagos, who are so that 

I can only thank th*'m coUoctively. For much infonnation uhto which 1 could not obtain I am 

indebted to Ibiilc^yV “ l^iiitod Statm (la/ettcfr,** odited by Mr ( . II Kiddci and more particularly to Iho topo* 
Kraphical articloM, by tbe Kev. M. II. Williams, in tb it vicrk (rbiladvlphift, 1876.) 
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anaiheinatised home of Mrs. Trollope, who published such an unflattering account of it, 
than as a great commercial and even educational centre. Cleveland {9-Z,Si9), 'Hhc forest 
city'' of Lake Erie; Toledo (SI, 581), on the Maumee River; Dayton (SO, 7 13), Sandusky 
(13,000), Springfield (12,662), Hamilton (10,OSl), and Akron (10,006), are the principal 
townsf the others having, in 1870, less than 10,000 inhabitants. The growth of Ohio has 
been remarkable. At the beginning of this century it was eiglitecnth among the States in 
point of popylaiion; in 1810 it was third, and it has since retained this position. In 1870, 
the population numlK^rod 2,66.>,260, the in<*rcase during the last deoarlc being 13.02 per 
cent. Ohio is, however, the source from which Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa liave drawm 
much of their population, 70,000 ixjrson's having gone to Iowa in seven ycars> from Ohio. 

The town of Chillicothc, which has now over 0,000 inhabitants, is about the only 

^city" in the United States which was once a considerable town of the Indians. Here 

-.lived the Shawnees — the riafs or wild eats, of the French — and so large was 

V r3age, that when Daniel Boone was brought as a captive to the place in 1778, he 
saw l.*)0 fully armed warnois setting nut ou a foray on the settlements of the whites. 
However, there were at least three ChilHcothcs in exis^ience, though all three were iu 
Oliio. The town rif Erie bears, m a fragmentary slate, the name of a tribe of Indians 
now wholly extinct. Tli4)nias Morton calls the lake, in 1632,^' the Lake of Eroeoise,'' by 
which he, no doubt, means the French ^^Iriquois/' Father H(‘nnepm speaks of it as 
Lake Erike, that is to say, the Lake of the (’at, as the Ilnrons call it." After- 
W.ards Charlevoix calls the Indians ^Mhe Natirn of Ihe Jinez, or the (’ats" — hence 

Ihe presenf name of the lake and town: though the tribe \\1 k) gave both their name were 
totally e^kti'rmiualed by the Iritjuois iu the year Ibol*. And here \ve may say a few 
words on the names of American towns generally. 

The early New England setllomcnts were generally named after the town or village 
in England from whence the scttl-rs had come, though m many cases the 

New Workl nsimesnke surpassed its Old Work godfather. We need t»iily recall New 

York and Boston to the rea<ler’s mind, though, at the same time, New Edinburgh 
and New London have scarcely shot ahead of Old Edinburgh and Old London, nor 
are they likidy to do so. Then came a j»erio<l when the colonists wtTc particularly lo\al, 
and accordingly, especially in \ irginia and the other Southern States, the princes and 
other notabilities of the House of Stuart — the Hanoverians wenv not si) popular — were 
honoured hy having their names attached to various towns. With the Revolution came 
au Aid of this. Then the young Republic had heroes of its own, and with the sidveiit of 
these— often rather ephemeral dignitarie*; — came a long list of towns hearing their names, 
br those of the Continental oflieers \..io-like Lafayette — aided the colonists in their struggle 
Oj^insf perfidious Albion. By-and-bv, local celebrities, wdlh uneuphonious names, made 
still more unsonorons by having rl/ft* attaeluMl to them, came to the front, and the 
Stigginsvilles and Slooumvilles grew plentiful. After this (‘aine a reaction, and classical 
names — ^for which the early American Republicans, like the French ones, had always a 
hankering — covcral the maps. Others, more sensible, were derived from the Indian 
langungss. Prom the very first there were sensible jieojile who oonsidereJ that it would 
he more in keeping with the surroundings, if ihe new towns and villages bore the names 
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of their Indian predecessors^ where these could be ^ot aij or when aboriginal settlements 
existed in the localities. It would only be a small return for much erring to thus aid in 
keeping alive tJio names of races whom the new comers had, either directly or indirectly, 
‘^civili’^ed off the face of the earth.^^ But this was often difficult. The early settlers-—* 
like the present Wo'^toru ones — hud suffered too much at the hands of the Ishmaels v)f the 
Now AVorld to be in any way inclined to perpetuate the memory of their sufferings by 
sentimental nomenclature. Accortlingly, many of the names were lost, or werc^only guessed 
at — often erroueousl\, and when restortMl almost invariably in a corrupt and mangled fashion* 
For instance, to cite two modern examples of an old error, ihe first settlers applied the name 
Yazoo to the city of that name, under the idea that this was the Indian name. In reality, 
the Cherokees and (lioetaws call the vast mounds and fortifications whicli are strewn along 
the course of the Yazoo lliver by that designation, and have not applied the name to 
any particular place. Again, when Major Savage discovered tlic Yosomite Valley, in 
Califoniia, he gave it that name, niuler the idea that it was the Indian wonl for the gfrizzlj^^ 
bear, the emblem of the (jolden State. In reality, it means no such thing. Professor Scheie 
do A'ore has some amusing and instructive remarks on this subject, the gist of which may 
be given here, as I may not have another opportunity of referring to this subject. The 
numerous blunders in Indian names, real or supjiosi tit ions, which the early town namers 
have maile, are, however, in tJieir result rejilly not so bad as some of the absurd English ones. 
In fact, American town names of this 4 lass have been an inexhaustible subject of ridicule 
and cheap wit for foreign critics, and even for home-bred satirists. Dickens did not, 
however, coin a new name when he applic*d to the dismal Mississippi City tlfe name of 
Eilen.'^ He merely co])!*^! it f n^in the Westover MSS. That, of etmrse, is 
no reason why the prouil Amerir-an should defiantly adopt it to .such an extent as to have 
at least twenty-four Edens in the l^nion and 'six New Jerusalems. He does not 
much believe in ancient myths, and hence, contradicting the poet's assertion that I/inm fuii, 
he has sixteen Tnns. The subject of classic names is, however, a peculiarly jminful one; 
thanks to the prcfereri(*c given to this class by one of the early surveyor-generals of the 
State of New York — He Witt — who is resjionsible for the lUicas and Itbacas, the Homers 
and Virgils, the Uoim^ and Athens, wliu'U abound in the Empire State, and from thence 
spread all over the I'liion. Why Demobthenes should alone be forgotten of all tbe^great 
classic authors it is hard to tell ; but even Shakespeare is badly treated : ho has but ono 
town named after him in Arkansas, and the tw^o cities of Romeo and Juliet but a 
sorry consolation. There is no objection to bo made to well-meaning settlers who deterfhine 
to identify their homes with Enterprise or Enc ••gy, with Friendship or Harmony, Liberfy 
or Equality ; but why they should ever choose Embarrassment is wliolly unintelligible. Nor* 
is it easy to understand the taste of the nine communities who chose to recognise 8||^d lionoiir^ 
Cain by assuming his name, while not one lias done the same honour to Ab|l/' Tho 
contrast of some of these classical names is ludicrously absurd. For instance: inithe State 
of New York you leave Carthage in the morning, dine at Leyden, and sup. If by thie 
time your imi>atiencc has left any appetite, at Denmark ; or if you choose another imute, you 
reach Russia by noon and Norway by night. The laziness and ignorance di^lay^ in 
this kind of nomenclature are surpassed, however, by the Wisconsin people, who have 
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absolutoly traosfarrad a whole county from the State of New York to that ui WieconBin^ 
every name of town, village, and hamlet being faithfully leproduced. Sorely the namee 
el these entitled towns most exercise some influence over those doomed to dwell^.i)!^ 
The dim religious ligU of Piousville one could tolerate ; but bow any ea;^^' 
five in IKrttown (Georgia), Eobtown (Viigiiiia)^ Oto>*£teitty (Miseouri), Cft Skn^jH^ (filMi^ ; 
and yet preserve his sdf'iespect, surpoaesi ^ undentandiog of the present emr wtt h t afalal ' 
<m American town ncHnmielatare. ''Can a man eoUfless/' mdign8ii% adt» (h imMnkihnv 
"that he lives at l^ongaroming, Foddletown, or Buggaboo, and expect to be kxdled upon 
like any other respectable gentleman? Kickaboo, Wegee, or Maxinkuckee would sewn, 
to be infinitely prribrable names, thougb startling enough at first sight. There is a ebuui 
of men among us who can, perhaps, best afford to connect themselves with such names j it 
is those who themselves enjoy peculiar designations, like Mr. Underdone Boots, of Albany, 
and Mr. Unfledged Hawk, of New York, to say nothing of men of historic renown, like 
Mr. Preserved Fish. With such an endless variety of names al our disposal, and joying 
besides — according to a most learned opinion delivered in the courts of New York — the 
unlimited right of 'assuming a name at will,' it is a wonder that so few new’ forms 
appear in our geographies and directories. When new territories are to Jh‘ named, and 
new towns to iJe christened, nothing but repetition is thought of, and hence the ninltitiides 
of counties and post-towns which have the same designation. The same ix^verty of in- 
vention appears in ohristening (‘liildren, and apparently the fatality ext<>iuls even to the 
increased facility of changing names by moans of divorce. A ease in point a]>}K'nreil in 
tlie Court of Indianapolis. .\.n enterprising woman. d<*^irous of making a new Ivjicrimeiit 
in matrimony, complained that she had licen married four times already, yvitlioiil ever 
succeeding in obtaining a new ' start.’ Bom a Smith, she had iirst married a Smith, 
then a German Schmidt, next an English Smythe, after him a Smitlie, .ind now she 
aj^ieared on ree/>rd as Mrs. Smythe once more. The judgi* was inexorable, and she may 
liavc to end as she began — Smith for ever. A Western town bad a still mon* grievous 
trial to undergo. The first si'ftlers had called the pLieo (Jrasshoiiper Falls., a name which 
the good town considered unpleasantly suggestive of a jieeuliarity of Kansas, and therijfore 
applied in IStiJ to the Logislature for leave to chaiigi*. A wag had siiggestcil SautercIIc, 
the bVench name of the destructive insect, and Sauterellc the lawgivers decreed it sAoiild 
be hereafter. The common people” — for even in .America it appears that these are 
found— " however, unable to repeat the foreign sound, in a little while tninsferrsd it into 
Sowtail, and so great w'as the distress of certain inhabitants of the ]>laee at roectv^ng 
letters a/ldressed to them^ at Sowtail, that th y prmanently returned to the Ginssliopper 
of their early dajs.” Similar anecdotes might lie multiplied almost ittde(initely,^d some* 
instances in which the names applied to places by the early French sottlers have got ludic'rously 
corrupted have already been referred to (p. 76 ). For instance, Sbepody Mountain, near 
the Bay of Fundy, is Chapeau Dicu (God's Hat) anglicisal, Nancy Cou8in4 Bay is 
the sailoi version of Anse des Cousins (Mosquito Bay), la Grasse Bivibre, a inhatary of 
the St. Ijawrence, became in time the Grass Biver, Mamis d’Og^e became Meredosia, 
Mauvaise Terre, Movistet Creek, and Chenal Ee«rt4, Snecariy. Bomparo is rfally^Bon 
Pas Prairie, and like Bon Pere, will probably end, as Mr. De Vere suggests, in a vulgar 
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Bumper. Cup k Vail (Garlic Cape), on the Upper Mississippi, is now known as Capolite; 
la lliviiro qui <?burt has }>ecom6 Quicurre Biver, while a branch of the Red River of 
Lake Winnipeg, originally called Bividre Cheyenne— from the Cheyenne Indians living on 
its bdiders had gradually changed into Biviire Chien, and was then translated as Bog 
River! 'in Connecticut, grew from being a mere farm homestead into a town, and 

got its n^e indirectly at the hands of the settlor, whose .pious aeal after Scripture 
names outran his knowledge. ^^Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah?'^ The honest man supposed Bozrah to be a prophet, and at town meetings 
frequently referred to the apocryphal prophet of that name. In lime he was known by 
no other sobriqvH; his farm also received the name, and ultimately the town which grew 
up was also called Bozrah. An Indian village in Connecticut was called Hammonasset, but 
•when the whites settled there, in 1665, in memory of the place from which most of them 
came, they called it Kenilwprth. When, however, the Assembly of the Colony, in 1705, 
issued a patent of iucor|}oration, the clerk copied the name out as Killingworth, and by 
that r>'\me it is known to this day. Cincinnati itself — though often ridiculed for its 
classical uatae and very unclassical pursuits — narrowly escaped being called Losantiville. 
Was not L the schoolmaster who, after much labour, had produced this grandiose name, 

a reminder of L, the first letter of Licking River, nearly opposite the town, and did 

not OH mean in Latin mouth? So here was the mouth of Licking River. And did not 
anti mean over agsiinsl? while r/M* everyliody knew was the genteel name for a town? 
Here wa^ the whole geography of the now city in a nutshell, 'Phe people around in their 

envy no doubt dubbed it Mosaic Town ; and jt^alous writers point out, with a sly hint 

at poetical justice, that the unlucky schoolmaster was a short time afterwards murdered 
on the Miami River by a single Indian.* 

Not only do several towns in America be:n Mie same name, but often whole districts, 
so that it has frcfjuently happened that writers ‘,’ionmt of this fact have been led widely 
astray on cominciiling on particular occurrences. For instance, in early records there is 
no place which occurred more fre(]uciitly than vbe Dark and Bloody Ground ” of Kentucky 
— or»Kain-tuckee — at the head of the river/^ as the Shawnee Indians knew it by. It was, 
before the whites eame there, the battling-groun«l of the native tribes. Long after great 
cities and fertile farms bad sprung up on these plains, the remnants of the Indian tribes 
would oogic from distant localities to visit the graves of their ancestors, choosing strange, 
but-gf-the-Vay paths, and shrinking from well-remembered pools and mounds, haimted, 
according to tradition, by the spirits of the departed warriors. Here, from 1769 to 1791, 
j;ho esirly Kentucky settlers had fight desperately for their •lives against tlie united 
aboriginal tribes, who made a determined effort to drive the intruders back. ^‘Sur- 
rounded by an enemy far out-numbering them, animated by deadly hatred and feiwioiis 
cruelty, wielding the same rifle with the whites, and as skilful in its use, these brave 
pioneers took, nevertheless, possession of the land, felled forests, laid out roads, baill 
towns, and changed the wilderness into a garden. It is difficult to measure the greatness 
of their courage, more difficult still to fathom the depth and the weight of that darkness 


• De Vere: “Romance of American History. ** p 120. 
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in which they worked undaunted and undismayed. For nearly twenty*fivo ye^m a cloud of 
bloodthirsty Indians was for ever hanging around them^ and darkening eveiy bright 
moment of their lives. No man could open his cabin door in the morning without danger 
of receiving a rifle bullet from a lurking enemy ; no woman could go out to milk her cow 
without the risk of feeling the deadly sealping-knife on her forehead before she refurnod. 
Many a man returned from his hunt to And a smoking ruin where he had left a happy 
bome^ or an empty hearth where wife and children had gladdened his heart j and grate- 
fully he blessed God if he found their remains^ and was thus spared the anguish of 
knowing them to be in tlie hands of incensed brutos.^^ Can the reader now understand 
the undying hatred which the early American settlers entertained for the Indian^ or that 
conduct of the whites towards him which, lo(»kiiig at it now from our |X)int of view, wo are apt 
to think cruel and unjust*'^ But in other parts of the Union the same struggle went on. 
Hence, in the upper part of Ohio, a ]o<‘alify memorable from the deeds of those times, 
became known as the Slaughter House, and afterwards as the Dark and Bloody Ground 
of Ohio. Again, the Dark and Bloody Ground of N«'w Y(»rk is in the Mohawk \'Hlley. 
Here, either instigated or led by Sir William Johnston and Josc*ph Brandi — for by 
some it is di^nied that the latter was pw^sent at the massacre — to the eternal di'j.graee 
of the English name in America, the IMohawks fell on the homes of {leaceful settlers. 
In Arkansas there is also a Dark and Bloody Ground. The Pawmees surprised Fort 
]Mann, murdered the garrison, and departed!. When the new*^ rcaeheii tlie nearest settle- 
ment, a panic seized upon the people. They left the fatal region, which for some years 
afterwards was only siiokeu of with Imtcd breath. 


was originally granted to the Quaker, William PciiTi, in lieu of the payment of a debt of 
tl6,0<K), owing to him by the Government of Charles II. In 1682 the first 2,006 settlers 
arrived in the c^iloiiy, and in 16S3 Philadelphia was fixed upon os the site for the capital. 
Thanks to the wibdom of Penn, the Imlians and the whites maintained the most amicable 
relations, and the "Keystone State has ever since prospered. It is indeed worthy of 
the name. It occupied a central position among the thirteen original colonics, and its 
roasting vote bcciirwl the unanimous adoption of tlie Declaration of Independence. The State 
is 310 miles long, 175 in extreme breadth, and contains an area of 46,000 square miles, or 
29^440,000 acres. Physico-geographically, it may be divided into three natural divisions. 
(1) The eastern slopef from the Delaware River westwards, from seventy-fivb to eighty 
miles, to the Blue Mountains. Here the surface is slightly rolling and diverlifled. (2) 
The second region is the mountainous belt of Central Pennsylvania, comprising tract 
aliout 100 miles in breadth. (3) The western, or Ohio River slope, sinks awair gradually 
from the mountain summits, towards the valley of the river named. With tti^ exception 
of the mountain region, most of the soil is very produci've, and is well cultivated, yield- 
ing large crops of wheat and other cereals. West of tho Alleghany Mountaiile, the soil 
has all the fertility characteristic of the rich valley of Ihe Ohio.* The annual 

temperature is 45® to 55® : that of the winter being 25^ to 30®, and the summer 67® to 72®. 
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The cities are, however, hotter, the heat o£ Philadelphia, for instance, being often intense 
One of the cfiief agricultural products of Pennsylvania is rye in this it ranks first of all the 
States, no less than '1,283^000 bushels having been harvested ii^ 1873. In oats it also ranked 
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first, and in buckwheat, potatoes, and bay, come-' in the census next to New lork It also 
grows great crops of Indian corn, barley, and toKieco. In 1 n 7 I it contained 5.)7,(*00 horses, 
2t,900 mules, 7^1,000 oven and othci cattle, si ’,(.00 mihh eow^, 1,0.11,100 hogs, and 
1,674,000 sheep The average size of the farms was, according to the last ceiisics, 103 
acres, and of the population 25J per cent, were employed m agriculture. In 1874 there 
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weie 37,200 manufacturing cstabUshments within State bounds. These employed 319,487 
hands, used 421,197,673 dollars worth of material, valued^ when manufactured, at 711,394,344 
dollars. Iron, building materials, building, timber, flouring mill products, molasses and 
sugar refining, clothing, leather tanning, jietroleum, j)a])er, printing, &c., were among its 
chief industries. Mining is, however, the most important of all the Pennsylvanian indtfstries, 
nearly one>hdf of the mining products of the United States being credited to the State 
by the last Federal census. The number of mining establishments was 3/186; 80,215 
hands were employed ; the capital invested was 8 1-,660,276 dollars ; the wages paid 
38,815,276 dollars, and the value of the products 76,208,390 dollars. Coal and petroleum 
are the two terrestrial treasures in which Pennsylvania has no rival. Her coal mines are 
of that variety called anthracite, and those of the United States are so extensive, that 
Great Brittun could almost be dropped into the hole made by excavating the eoal- 
fidds, of which the State under consideration possesses so large a share. The coal* 
fields of the United States have been estimated to cover an area of more than 
682,485 square miles, while the productive coal region is nearly 300,000 square miles in 
extent. What almost illimitable prosiiects for the extension of this trade exist may l>e 
imagined whep we state that the United States raises only 30,000,000 tons of coal an- 
nually, while Great Britain, with a coal-producing area of 9,000 miles, produces yearly 
more than 100,000,000 tons! The anthracite coal-field, which yielded, in 1872, 
22,030,263 tons, is one of the smallest, being only about 1-34 square miles in area. It 
is now one of the greatest sources of wealth for Pennsylvania. Yet Wyoming A'aUcy 
was long settled before its value was suspected. Even after blacksmiths used it, in 
other localities its reputation as a fuel was unknown. In 1812, the Philadelphia blu<-k- 
smiths threatened to arrest as a swindler and imposter, who tried to palm off on them 
stones for fuel, the first man who brought anthracite to the city for sale. He could 
not dispose of his wares, and bad to beat a hasty retreat to escape the wrath of those 
to whom he had presented his unsaleable wagon-loads of coal as a free gift. The anthracite 
mines are not worked without considerable peril. In 1S72, one person for every 100,069 
tons of coal raised was killed, and though the holocaust is not so great on the average, 
yet not a year passes without many accidents happening. Iron, copper, tin, plumbago, and 
lead are also mined, the first-named in great quantities. However, this is owing to her 
extraordinary wealth in fuel rather than to any pre-eminence of the State in mineml 
wealth over some of the others, which fall below her in the “ output " of ore. , 

Petroienm— the familiar '^ile" of a score of tales — is even more familiarly associated With 
Pennsylvania in British eyes than either coal or iron. It is often incorrectly tei^ned ''coal 
oil." It is in reality rock oil ; and its production in large quantities is a bnsiness^f modem 
origin and growth. Mr. Eaton describes the way in which it used to he obtained^ in former 
times. "A point was selected where the oil appeared to bubble up most freely, when a pit 
was excavated to the depth of two or three feet. Sometimes this pit was rudely )wallod up, 
sometimes not. Sometimes it was near the edge of the water, on the bank of 1|ie stream, 
sometimes in the bed of the stream itself, advantage being taken of a time of low water. 
In these pits the oil and water would collect together until a stratum of the foriner would 
form upon the surface of the latter, when a course blanket or a piece of fiannel troa 
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thrown in. This blanket soon became saturateil %\itli oil, but rejected the water. The 
blanket was then taken out, wrung' into a tub or barrel; and the operation was repeated.^^ 
This oil was called Spneea-oil,” and used by the country people for the medication of 
cuts, bruises, and burns. At first* the trade in oil was subject to terrible fluctuations. 
The first shipment to Pittsburg was made some time near the beginning of this century 
by a Mr. Carey, whose cargo consisted of two five-gallon kegs, slung on each side 
of a horse. ^ At that time a fiat-boatman or raft's man would glut the market with a 
barrel or two, and for a long time there would be no further demand for it. During 
the best year of the trade at that time, 640 dollars was the gross amount received 
for the petroleum yield of the United States. Then it began to be obtained by digging 
wells, when it came up mixed with water. Finally came the palmy days of the ile trade," 
^and with them the “ile fortunes," and the petroleum parvenna began, when the product 
was obtained, by sinking deep artesian wells, up through which the oil flowed. In 1SG4-5, 
the oil excitement culminated. At that time 1,100 companies for “pumping" it were 
formed, and the nominal capital invested in the trade was 600,000,000 dollars. Of late 
years many wells supposed to have run dry have been made to yield again, by means of 
“ torpedoes." These valuable auxiliaries — into which nitro glycerine and dynamite enter — 
are let down into the old well, and exploded. The result frequently is that* new reservoirs 
of oil are tapped, and the well commences to flow liquid riches again. In 1859, 82,000 
barrels — each barrel containing forty gallons— of petroleum were drawn from the wells 
of Western Pennsylvania; in 1860, 500,000 barrels; in 1861, 2,113,000; and in 1862, 
3,030,000.* Then for three years there was a falling off, until in 1866 the product sud- 
denly rose to 3,597,000 barrels. In 1869, 4,210,720 barrels was the return; in 1870, 
5,673,198; and in 1873, 7,878,629, or a daily average of 21,568 barrels. In 1876 the ship- 
ments from the oil regions averaged 28,000 barrels per day. In 1874, 245,978,681 ^allon^ 
were in all exported from the United States, while a later return shows that in 1876 no \esi> 
than 32,915,786 dollars worth-— or considerably more than in the previous year — was exported. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that petroleum wells were known before the Pennsyl- 
vanians brought the substance into notoriety. Among these, those of Burmah were the 
best known and the most productive, but even yet, notwithstanding the piles of print 
which have been devoted to the elucidation of the subject, the exact nature and origin 
of the substance are not well known. It seems, however, now very generally believed that it 
is due to the decomposition of both animal and vegetable substances. Among other evidences 
of f^ealth and prosperity, Pennsylvania has j,U 20 miles of railway, 16,305 schools, 834,020 
children receiving education, 19,089 teachers, eight normal schools, six universities, thirty-three 
•colleges, fouiteen schools of theology, two of law, eight of medicine, and seven of science. 
In, 18?0, there were libraries, 5,98 1 religious organisations, and 510 newspapers and 

perioilioals, including iifly-five daily ones. In 1S75, the periodicals had increased to 707 
(New York alone having more), and of these seventy were published daily, and 511 
weekly. The chief towns are Philadelphia, situatcil between the Delaware and Iho Schuyl- 
kill, a name signifying in the Tjow Dutch dialect the “ bidden river." Its population is 
now* over 800,000, and its wealth and prosperity very great. It was the capital of the 
State until the beginning of the present century, and of the United States from 1790 to 
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1800. Wftr riahnrg (27,000 inhabitants) is now the State capital, but Pittsburg, of which 
Alleghany city is a part (the two containing, in 1878, 208,486 people), is the second city 
in the State. The other towns of importance are Scranton (46,000 people), Reading 



(42,000), Lancaster (22,360 in 1875), Eric, and Wilkes-Barrd, on the north bnn^^ 
Susquehanba, in the lovely valley of Wyoming. It derives its name conjointly from 
the notorious John Wilkes and Isaac Barrd, and is often written Wilkesbai^, though 
surely no man with a proper feeling for .human vanity would write ^ town nfmed*afiter 
Smith and Jones as Smithjones I The population of Pennsylvania was, in 1870, S,621,951, 
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ot 7&.60 petsoiM to the aqtuire milQ. Diis naiaber> which brings the inhabit^ts of PSenn' 
^Ivania Bccond in quantity to that of New York, had a large infuaton of Scotch and Qeraiana, 
and by natural mnltiplication and immigration must have largely mcreasod. Indeed, daring 
the decade between 1860-70, more people, via., 616,737, were added to the State population 
than were contained in fourteen of the Sovereign States of the Union. We have said little 
of the scenoiy of Peiinyslvania ; but the nature of the country along the banks of the 
rivers is well shown in the view of the “ Blue Juniata,'’ famous ameng tourists at a point 
near Lewistown, and that of “ The Bridal Veil " on the Raymondskill, near Milford, which 
we have engraved on pp. 205, 200. 

Ntn \oRK, 

I 

the most populous and wealthy, if not intellectually, or even politically, the most 
important of the States, is in its extreme length ll5i miles, ^and in its width from north 
to south 311 miles. Portions of Long Island are only eight or ten miles bfoad, and 
the south-western boundary below Lake Erie is about nineteen miles long. The ocean 
constitutes its boundary for SSO mileia ; rivers, 2bU; and the lakes, 350. Among the 
States it ranks nineteentli iii area, and contains t7,0U0 square miles, or »‘l0,0h0,000 acrO'*. 
Long Island is flat and sandy; but **thc highlands on both sides of the Hudson contain 
a finely diversified and picturesque region, including summits which ivach an elevation 
of 1,700 feet. North again are the Catskill Mountains, the most conspicuous peaks in 
which ai*e Kound Knob and High Peak, about 3,800 feet al)o\e the sea. Beyond the 
watershed, which turns the drainage to the north, Mr. Williams chanicterises fhc country 
as ^‘rolling and diversified.^^ In the north-cast is the Adironda<*k "Wilderness, whicH contains 
some of the loftiest peaks on the Northern Spur of the Appalachian range, with the 
excejition of the White Mountains of New Hampshire. Among these the survey 
of the Adirondack range, by Mr. Colvin, shows that Mounf Marcy is 5, 102 feet high ; 
Mount M'Intyre, 5,100; Haystack, 5,006; Skylight, 1*,997; Clintoni 4,937; Gotliic Mountain, 
4,741; and Giant of the Valley, 1,530. Over this region extends a dense forest, in which 
bear, panther^ wolf, moose, deer, and other wild animals still linger in some nun^lier^, 
while the numerous lakes and streams afford extensive wafer communication. Here also 
rises the lovely Hudson River; the Saranac and Ausablc empty into liake CbampUdn, while 
other streams flow to the St. Lawrence. The Hudson has its source 4,000 feet above the sea, 
and flows for 300 miles. Large steamers ascend as far as Troy, 150 miles from its mouth. At 
one time it was called the North River, not to distinguish it, as commonly 6ttp|^ed,trom 
the East River, but from the Delaware, which was known to the Duteb as ;?the South 
River. Some of the lakes are very beautiful. Lake Erie we have already noticedj and Lake 
Ontario has more than once been mentioned. The latter is 250 feet above the i its 

bottom must in places be lower than the Atlantic, as it is in some spots 600 feet deep. 
It is 190 miles long, 55 at its widest point, and about 480 in circumference, its shores 
are generally fiat, but the Bay of Quinte contains some more than nsually attractile soeneiy. 
Burlington Bay is almost enclosed by a natural bank of sand, which forms an fattmetive 
drive for the people of Burlington, which is built on its shores. /The Niaglra Bivor, 
which flow's into it at its south-western comer, is the only outlet of the four gn^at lakes, 
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and at its n^rth-east comer it issues or narrows into the St. Lawrence River^ wbich is for 
some distance below known as the Ijake of the Thousand Isles. The Nia^ra Oliver Hows 
over a precipice which constitutes the Great Falls of Niagara (p. 213), which are Ibl feet high, 
and 1,100 feet wide on the American side, and 2,000 feet wide on the Canadian side. 
The fi>tal descent of the river is 333 feet, and its width below the falls 1,100 feet. The 
Falls it would be a more work of supererogation to attempt describing. The Genesee, the 
Trenton, the«K.aaterskill, Taghanie, the Cohoes, and Little Falls are also cataracts of some note 
within the State of New York. Lake Champlain (p. 21(5) is 130 miles long, and from half a 
mile to ton miles wide. Lake George (Plate XVII.) is thirty-six miles long, and is famous for 
its 300 islets and picturesque 8Ceiu*ry ; but the whole State is dotted with lakes and threaded 
with rivers. Staten Island, and Long Island (110 miles long), are among the most interesting 
-detached portions of a Slate, which it would take many volumes to fitly describe, but which, 
in accordance with our unwilUng promise, wc must dismiss with the mere mention which a few 
lines can afford room for. There is no coal in New York State. There arc, however, rich 
beds of marble, and salt springs, which yield immensely. There is also petroleum and 
natural gas in the west in such abundance that large viJlagi^s can be lighted with it. 
Sarat and Ballsion are mineral springs, and great pleasure resorts of Ihc fashionable 
world during the summer season. The climate, though mild on the coast, is in the winter 
extremely severe in the northern counties. But the summer temi>erature is high, and the 
fertile soil yields great crops of wheat, Indian corn, apples, peaches; melons, grapes, &e. 
New York is the first manufiu'tiiring State in the l^’nion, judging from the amount of its pro- 
ductions, tliough Pennsylvania has more capital invested in industry than the Empire State.” 
In agriculture it is in some respects ahead of all its sisters, though in mining its results aro 
insignificant com}>ared with some of the other States. Its population was, in 1S70, 
1,382,759, or 93.25 to the square mile. In addition, there were 5,0(K) Indians belonging 
to the Six Nations settled on reseivjtions within the State, all of them civilised, and many 
of them, indeed, farmers, mechanics, or profess conal men. In education, literature, and 
all the appliances of civilisation and luxury. New York stands pre-eminent. Its journals, 
if not the most refined in their contents, are at least the most widely circulated, and not 
the least enterprising. Its merchants are among the wealthiest in the world, and its 
enterprise, energy, generosity, goodness, and immorality have given the greate^^t of the 
American States at once a notoriety unenviable, and a reputation of whic^h many Kuroi>eau 
kingdoms "might justly l>e proud. 

New York is, of course, the greatest in the Union. In 1875 it had 1,01)1,272 
inhabitants, and a valuation of 1,151,029,170 dollars, \»hich yielded a taxation of 31,020,871 
dollars. It is thus the third city »ii the civilised world. It occupies the ^\hole of Man- 
hattan Island (which was l)ouglit in May, 1 026, by Peter Minuit for 00 Dutch guilders, or 
about to), and twenty square miles of West riic'^tcr county. Albany, on the Hudson, 
containing, in 1875, 85,581 inhabitants, is the capital. In all, the State iHintaius 
twenty-four chartered cities, with a population, in 1870, of 1,905,050 inhabitant^. Brooklyn 
is really a part of New \"ork, with which it is connected by thirteen steam ferries. Buffalo, 
Rochester, Troy, Syisicuse, may also be mentioneil a.s ‘"citie.s,” whicli even in our Old World, 
not so liberal in its distribution of the civic title, would be accounted worthy of the name. 
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New Jersey and Deijiware. 

Jerset/ wiw one of the thirtoeu original States — indeed; nearly all of those we 
have lately had to speak of are in that honounihlo category — and is 1(>S miles long, and from 
fifty-nine to ninety-two in breadth, its area being b,3‘2() square miles, or 5,321,800 acres* 
It is di\ided into twenij-one counties, and, including bays, its coast line is 510 miles. 
The northern jwtion is hilly, aiitl even mountainous, and includes the Palisades — a w^all of 
trap rock 20U to 500 feet hie;h forming the western bank of the Ihidson for fifteen miles* 
Here is some of the finest scenery on this charming river. In the centre of Uie State 
the country is rolling, and the southern and eastern jiortioii is a sandv ]>liim sloping to 
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the sea, along which a strip of marsh aKo run®;, in common with broad tracts, of* salt 
rneadow*;!. In this soiitheni region is also found ^‘The Pines/^ a Ixdt of forest which liiu*s 
Ihi* coast fiom end to end, and iii some pl«iccs widens and jicnetralcs fur across the State. 
"Tlie Piuers'^are a peculiar iioople, frugal but (iis a rule) not solwr, apple-jack'^ whilkey 
being one of the f(uv luxuries for which they pay out money, and for tliat tliojr are very 
prodigal in their disburhoments. The young men are wiry, and not parti(*ularly dfiomaire;* 
but the Finer girls are noted for their beauty. Most of them are tall, grooefuJ^'anJ dairk- 
haired, with well-developed features and complexion, such as only rifie poaches pijssoss, and 
they retain their beauty generally much longer than most of the AmericjiU womeu. '|The older 
men,” to \i^ the language of a correspondent who visitcil them and coinmuiiicated tolls his ox* 
Iierience, are awkward and angular, and stoop a great deal, for the\ are liard worke^. They 
live by fishing and charcoal burning, and williin the past iift\ \cars ]iave chopjped down 
the entire old growth of pine-trees, so that the ]>ines uf to-day are mainly young. Twenty 
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yenrs ago schools^ cliurchesj and railroads were unknown among the inhabitants of ' 'Hio 
Pines'; bnt with the advent of firming, towns rose hero and theroj and the outside 
world began to i^end teachers to these simple i>eople. Nevertheless, there is a low code of 
morality, a greater inpacity for apple-jack, and a more contented state of ignorance in ' The 
Pines ' than in any other district so near New York.” Iron, copper, marl, clay, glas^ aapd> 
S[c., are among the mineral riches, while the usual crops raised in that latitude of America 
flourish. There are many maufactories, railways, and canals, which add to the prosperity 
of this little State, which in shape has been compared to a bean. The early colonists 
were Dutch, Swcd*‘8, and English, but at present out of its ])opulatioa (in 1870) of 
906,090 only 188,946 were foreign born. At one time New York and Philadtdphia drained 
New Jersey, so that Dr. Erauklin likened it to a ‘‘cider barrel tapped at both ends.” 
However, the overflow of these two cities is now adding to the census of this State, 
which in div'crsity of {lopulation is fourth among her sisters — in other words, having 10H.91 
people to the s<juaro mile. 

Trenton is the State capital, with a population of 22,87 1 according to the last returns, 
but Newark, which had, in 1811, 4,868 inhabitants, cannot now have less than 125,060. 
Jersey City, which had, in 1870, over 85,000, Paterson 64,000, and Camden 61,000, are all 
larger cities. Tlie other towns are smaller. Long Branch, Cape May, and Atlantic City are 
popular sea-side resorts, competing with Saratoga for the patronage of the fu'-hionable New 
Yorkers in search of health and dissipation. New Jersey is, we believe, the only State of the 
Union in which aliens may hold land. The Act enabling them to do so was jiassed in 1808, 
so as to enable Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain, and his nephew, PnnciT Murat, to 
acquire property and settle in the State. The Pennsylvania people refused to be so accom- 
modating, and when they found that the foreigners scattered money freely, and greatly 
benetited the land of their adoption, they raised the taunt that the Jersey men had imiiortcd 
a king to reign over them. This is said to be the origin of the humourous phrase 
that ” New Jersey is out of the Union.” The climate is generally good, though there are 
malarious districts. Among the most striking scenery along the North-Western Boundary 
are the Blue Mountains, through which the Delaware River breaks at the Water Gap, 
the sides of which are 1,600 feet high (p. 21 7). 

Mitirarfi is one of the thirteen original States, and one of the smallest, being only 
ninety-six miles lung, and from nine to twelve miles broad in the north, and thirty-six 
or thirty-seven miles in the southern line, its whole area being 2,120 stpiore miles, or 
1,356,800 acres. Wilmington is the only town worthy of the name. Tt had^ in IStO, a 
population of 60,811, while Dover, with a census of over 2,000, is the capital. In 1870, 
the total population of the State was 125,015, including 22,79]. free coloured jj^eople. The 
northern portion of the State is elevated and healthy, but in the southern ^eikm there 
are many swampy places and much endemic fever. Noxious reptiles almnnd. flrun mines 
are found, and the usual crops suitable for the climate prosper. Prom this Stin inwncwas 
quantities of fruit are sent to the more northern markets. Prom three to feur miOkvn 
baskets of jjeaches are shipped annnally. In 1874, 7,470,400 quarts of strawlthiries alone 
were sent. There are no gfMsl hariionrs, hence its commerce is not great. Delawa/b has 
the distinction of having no State prison, criminals 1>eing confined in the county 
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Among its Old World institutionB are the pillory and the whipping-post, conservators of 
morals, wlucfi are still in healthy vigour. Delaware was originally settled by the Swedes 
and Dutch, who lived on terms of the greatest friendship with tlie Indians, wlio used 
to style the former their own people. It is believed that during their dominion not 
a single life was lost in encounters with the natives. For some time William Penn 
governed it as a part of Pennsylvania, and it vias not allowed a sei>arate General Assembly 
until 1703. ^Though a slave State, it refused to secede, and, indeed, raised several regiments 
to aid the North in asserting the h'ederal rule over the rebellious South. 


CHAFFER XTI. 

The United Stated: Nl^ England. 

The Western, Southern, and Middle Staites — or by whatever name those, we have most 
recently sketched may be called — have been left behind, and we conclude our last chapter 
on the topography and statistics of the commonwealths of the Great American Republic 
by a few words upon New England — or as the divisions in it are generally called — the 
Yankee States. With the exception of Virginia and most of the neighbouring regions, the 
extreme northern portion of the United States, owing probably to its comparative proximity 
to Euroj^e, was among the earliest settled sections of the Continent. New England was 
essentially the home of the Puritan Fathers who fled here for peace and liberty, and 
carried with them much of that love of i>eac’e and hatred of des})oiism, with at the same 
time the narrow religious prejudices and e\e<. bigotry which for long distinguisheil the 
Yankee people,^' and to this day are among the most marked features of some parts of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. A Deacon^' from Rhode Island, or a select maii^^ from 
Mar^ha^s Vineyard, would not in most circles l>e accepted as the type of great liberality. 
To this day the New Englanders are impressed with many of the features of that Old England 
from wlienee their ancestors came two hundred or more years ago. They live in a soil not 
the most lx)unteous, and under a climate only a trifle better than that from which their fore- 
, fathers fled. Hence they are frugal, prosperems, keen in business — possibly a little sharp 

— idlelligent, educated, and generally speak u'g imbued with a contempt fur shams, show, 
extravagance, or anything which savours of foreign ways and foreign wastefulness. New 
^England really constitutes the brain of America, and Boston, though jocularly styled the hub 
of the* universe," has some right to be considered so from the Transatlantic point of view. 
Words peculiar io New England are often called Americanisms." In reality most of them 
are Old England words in common use at tlie time these people left for the New Worlds 
but are now only seen in Shakespeare and the writers of the period. The very word 
Yankee " now vaguely applied to all Americans of the Northern States shows the light in 
which the early dwellers in New England were looked on by the aborigines. It is in 
fact the Indians^ corruption of the term or Englishman, applied to the first 
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Bettlers by the Frenchmen of the neighbourinj? country of (/aiiitda. Hence Yengfees, 
Yenghes, Yang^hi^, Yankees. It was used ut least as early as 171;1 by one Jonathan 
Hastings^ a farmer, wh(» applieil i( to his cider and other wares, at^ expressive of his inten- 
tion tliat the world should believe that they were something very superior. At least such 
is the legend. It is interesting, and may pi>s&ibly even be true. The New England 
States are Connecticut, Ilhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, Now Hampshire, and 
]\Iaine. us glance in the briefest possible manner at them, more froin a statistuial 

than a social jwint of view, interesting though New England is to the student of pbilo- 
logy,* history, and the j>rogres!> of mankind. 

r<>N\ECTJLl i. 

The Dutch from the New Netliorlandv^ or the region of \vl»n‘h New York is now the 
centre, first e\plore<l the (bnnecficut llivcr, and in 11)33 cbloni.-5t!> from Mass^^ehusetts 
settled along its Ijank-. Its extreme length i.> 100 miles, and its breadth 70 tuil(‘s, while 
itfc* whole area is l,7o(^ square miles, or 3,(t 10,000 acres. The physical features of the State 
arc moulded by the mountain chains of the States to the north being continued in four ranges 
of high hills extending through the country. There are liousatonie range, the Green 
Mountains, the Mount Tom arid Talcott Mountains, and the Lyme range. Hence, as a 
whole, the soil is not rich, though the valley of the (’onneeticut — the Long River of the 
Indians who navigatt3d it — is one of the finest agricultural regions of New England. The river 
overtlows every spring, and leaves behind an alluvial de]x>sit, which is a spleniliil fertiliser for 
croiie. Back from the alluvial meadows are river terrace^, which bear farming well, and 
though along the coast there are some marine alluvial flats of very deep and fertile soil, the 
laud is, as a rule, &andy and unproductive, while the elcvatcil and broken regions of the 
North-West possess a soil cold aud sterile, but well ada})tcd for grazing. At the last 
census, Connecticut had farms of the average size of 1)3 acres, the staple crops 

being Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, hurley, buckwheat, jKitatoes, tobacco, and hay'. The 
numerous streams which intersect the State wvre early tunned to Uac by the busy, thrifty 
(\)Unecti(Mjtcrs. Ileni-e ibis section of New England is one of the bubie.st inaiuifacturiug 
centres iii the I iiited States, Its iron works, cl<K*k factories, india-rubber goods, sewing 
machines, and woollen an<l cotton goods, go to all parts of the world, as, indeed, ii is said 
that another but not so highly-appreciated manufacture did. However, though the tale lias 
obtained for Gmnecticut the aoufaigittf of the '^wooden nutmeg” Statt*, it is probably a 
scandal that once on a time (until found out) the ^eute inhabitants ‘'went inlo^* that line 
of industry indicated by the name given to their commonwealth ! The iron mine> underlie a 
great portion of Litchfield county ; the copper mines were worked jirior fo the Revolution, 
aud later still the abandoned shafts were used for tlio State jirison. Leudl antimony, 
plumliago, and cobalt have also been found, and marble, wliite and clouded, mined at 
two jdaces. Limostune is quarrieil thronghout the Housatonio Valley', while t|o freestone 

• r«i}iups ihv VU on, nnd «]ir>ciiucnH of tho Now KnKU>ifl ilmlocl. may V fonnf in l/)wcll*S 

Pipon?/' wh.'ri' filso th< piw'judicCH and id^as of tho “Yankcos ' find full jdny, oftrn unconiw'iously on 
the part of tho diatin^iflhod author. 
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quarries supply the " brown stone fronts " so dear to every aristocratic New Yorker's heart. 
Over 800 vessels belong to the five customs districts^ while more than 1,100 persons were 
employed in the cod and mackerel fisheries. The State has nearly 900 miles of railroad, 
1,638 public schools, 2,477 tochers, and 131,748 children, according to the latest census, 
under tuition. In no other State of the Union dues such a huge proportion of the 
population attend colleges and other institutions for higher education than the ordinary 
district school affords. Yale is the great nniversity. It has oighty-lwq instructors, 
and more than 1,000 students, but there are other smaller institutions with a considerable 
matricnlation roll. The population of the State was, in 1670, 15,000, and 200 years 
afterjvards, 537,454, of whom 113,639 were of foreign birtli. Tl»c density of the popu* 
lation (113.15 to the square mile) is greater than that of miy other State, with the 
exception of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Tlicro are nine incorporated cities, of 
which New Haven, "the Elm City,” with over 51,000 inhabitants, and Hartford, the 
capital, are the chief. The latter has more than 38,000 inhabitants, and an •immense 
tobacco trade, firidport (19,000 people) is given over to the manufacture of sewing 
machines, carriages, and iron work. Norwich on the Thames, Waterbury, New Ijondou, 
hinious for the whale fishery, Middletown, Mcridin, and New Britain, arc the other 
towns of note. * As a pleasing specimen of the scenery of the State we have engraved a view 
of Salmon Brook, in Granby, the latter a town situated west of the Connecticut River (p. 221). 

Rhode Islaxd 

is the smallest State of the Union, being in its greatest length only 4S iftiles long, 
in breadth 39 miles, and in area 1,306 square miles, or b35,S40 acres. Near the 
sea-coast the ground is level and sandy, and in the interior rather rolling and hilly. 
But the soil is nowhere very fertile, and is better adapted for grazing than tillage. Indian 
com, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, and hay are the chief crops, hut no wheat, tobacco, or 
buckwheat is reported in the census as lieing produced in this State. It had, in 1870, 1,850 
manufacturing establishments, employing over 49,000 bands, and producing articles valued at 
111,418,354 dollars. Coal exists, but has not hitherto been mined profitably, but serpem 
tine, marblo, freestone, and limestone are quarried to a very considerable amount every year. 
The cod and mackerel fisheries cnipluycd, in 1870, 98 vessels, and in 1874, *284 
vessels were registered as belonging to island ports. Education is high. In 1874, there 
w'crc in the State 43,800 children between the ages of five and fifteen, and of th^ 39,401 
attended school. The schools numl>erud 732, the teachers 805, and the expenditure* for 
school purposes 690,852 dollars. Brown University is the only college. The white popu- 
lation was, in 1870, 217,353, of whom nearly a lourth were of foreign birth. The, population* 

is 166.43 to the square mile, or rather more than any other State, Massachusotti excepted. 
About eighty of the once powerful Narraganset Indians still remain on the wland, but 
th^ have long ago lost their savage habits, and are now among the most eivilisifl and best 
behaved people in the State. In Rhode Island there are two cities and thirty-ftur towns. 
Providence, the second city in New England, is one of the former. It ha4 iu 1870, 
88,499 inhabitants, though it is believed tliat since its consolidation with North j^rovideuce 
it cannot have less than 100,000 within its bounds. Newi>ort had at on*c time an extensive 
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trade with the West Indies. But this lias now almost entirely disappeared. It is now a 
fashionable resort for New Yorkers^ Philadelphians^ and Bostonians, who here take up their 
summer quarters in mansions which they modestly style cottages. How deserving they are 
of the name may be inferred from the fact ihat some of these cottages c*ost from a hundred 
thousand to half a million dollars. In Newport is the ^^old stone mill,” the only thing 
on the Atlantic shore which, as Higginson remarks, "has had time to foiget its birthday.” 
Woonsocket,* with a population of 12,000, and Warwick, with 11,000, are the only other 
towns of any consequence, the rest having a census below 8,000. The only other thing 
remarkable about Rhode Island is the fact that in IS7 1 a stringent prohibitory liquor luw 
was passed here. But it is generally understood that in Newport or Providence, the thirsty 
soul can casuistienlly evade it by asking in a druggist^s shop for a sight of the "strqx^ 
pig,” or the baby.” And never were a people so solicitous after the health of " the baby,” 
nor so full of anxious inquiries regarding the whereabouts of .the " striped pig.^’ 

It IS believed that the Norsemen — wanderers from Greenland — visited Rhode Island 
as early as the tenth century. But it is to Roger Williams, ivho was driven from 
Massachusetts for his religious opinions, that Rhode Island owes its start as a colony, 
lie called his new city "Providence,” as a memorial of "God’s merciful pravidenee to him 
in his distress,” and made that " liberty of conscience ” which the children of the Pilgrim 
Fathers had omitted to put in iiractice in llieir New England home the fundamental law 
of his settlement. Rho<lc Island had, among its other eventful episotles, a long and bloody 
Indian w^r, which ended in the killing of "King Philip,” near Mount Hope, in 1676. 
Up to IStO, the State was ruled by a constitution, the basis of which was the charter 
granted in 1663 by Charles II. to "the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tion.” By it the suffrage was limited to the holders of a certain amount of real estate, 
and to their eldest sons. The result was that not over one-third of the imputation possessed 
the franchise, or had directly an} voice in puhh affairs. In 1811, an agitation was started 
against this state of matters, and the State was vtjvided into, "suffrage men," and "charter" 
or "law and order men." The former secured the passing of a new Constitution, but the 
latter declared that many of the votes were fraudulent, and the whole affair seditious. Civil 
war ^gras imminent, the State militia was called out, and the " suffrage party " attacked and 
dispersed. Dorr, the leader of the party, was tried and coiivicte<l of treason, and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. The end of the Dorr .ehellion was, that in 1813 the suffrage was 
extended, tmd Rhode Island has, since that (kite, been governed ‘•omewhat more in accord- 
ance with the political principles of the other slates. 


Massachusetis. 

The "old Bay State I should be inclined to claim as the greatest of the American 
eommonwealths, as it is one of the oldest. Its soil is cold, .and its climate bleak. Its 
people am not rich, nor its foreign commerce great. But Massachusetts is nevertheless 
the brain of New England, as New England Ts on a larger scale of America. Its 
example is all-powerful, and in the men which it has given to the State it ranks along- 
side of Vir^nia; only with the difference that while Virginia has produced pcditicians 
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and statosmen, Massachusetts has been fertile, not only in these but in men of letters, 
inventors, j^ets, philosophers, and a brilliant galaxy of scientific discoverers. The history 
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of Massadiusett^ is tolerably well known. But it is a mistake to suppose that the Pilgrim 
Fathers were the first settlers. They were not. In .i com].iany of English colonists 

landed on the Elizabeth Island, but soon left disheartened. It was not until December 22 

69 
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1620, tbftt the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, and commenced their “ grievous doburs." 
Before spring commenced one-ludf of Ihem had perished, and little more than fifty years 
afterwards Ihe Indian ''King Philip” destroyed a dozen townsj^. burned 600 honeee, and 
killed as many colonists. In 1773, it was in Boston llarkoar that the enraged colonists 
destroyed the taxed tea, and in 1773 it was at Lexington where the first blood in the 
RevolutioBary War was spilled. Yet tlie whole State is not much bigger than some Californian 
counties. It is 160 miles long from cost to west, and 00 miles broad on ^tho east, and 
18 miles on the west. Its area is 7,800 square miles, or 1,092,000 acres. "The south* 
east section is low and sandy, the northern and central hilly and rolling, the western 
broken and mountainous.” Oreylock, or Saddle Mountain, in the north-west, which attains a 
height of 3,600 feet, is the highest land in Massachusetts. The Connecticut (p. 223), Merrimac, 
and Housatonic are the chief rivers. The Merrimac rises in the White Mountains, and 
*is navigable for eighteen miles. But its chief importance is as a motor power; it is said 
that no other river in the world turns so many spindles. At Lowell the mean annual fiow is 
3,400 cubir feet per second, and during freshets the volume will swell to 00,000 cubic 
feet per second. All the ports along the Massachusetts coast have a peculiarly " Yankee ” 
flavour. Cape Cod, Buzzard Bay, Nantucket, and Martha’s Vineyard, are all fiuniliar 
localities to any one who has read much about the nooks and comers of New England.* 

Nantucket Island, fifteen miles long, and from three to four wide, has been inbaldted 
since 1659, but is almost destitute of trees, though the State is plentifully furnished with 
these. Ash, aspen, lieech, birch, butternut, cedar, chestnut, elm,*faickory, larch, boxwood, 
mapte, oidr, pine, sjwuce, sycamore, and tupelo, sourgum, or a species of Ay«m,*are among 
the 1,737 species of plants recorded from the State. Much of the land is sterile, the only 
very rich alluvial soil being found in the valleys of the Connecticut and of the Housatonic 
Rivers. Careful tillage has, however, done much. In 1873, the average yield was ns 
follows Indian com, 35 hushels; wheat, 10; rye, 17 ; oats, 33‘3 ; barley, 22; buckwheat, 
15*6; potatoes, 125; tobacco, 1,139 pounds; hay, 1*0 1- tons to the acre. The climate is not 
good, alternating between extreme heat during the summer, and disagreeable cold during the 
%vinter. In 1870, there were 26,300 farms of the average size of 103 acres. Over sixty- 
three per cent, of the land was "improved,” and the value of the farms, form stock, and 
imfdements was 138,182,891 dollars. In January, 1874, the live stock was estimated to 
comprise 102,800 horses, 122,600 oxen and other cattle, 136,300 milch cows, 76,300 sheep, 
and 78,000 h(^. Massachusetts is, however, a manufacturing, not an agricultaial State. 
Of the 579,844 people reported as being engaged in all kinds of occupations, mfy' 71,810 
were employed in agriculture. It is, however, in proportion to its population, ^e grfotest 
manufoeturing State of the Uniem. In the items of lioots and shoes, cdtion goods, 
woollens, cutlery, and chairs, it is ahead of the rest of the country. Thtte ulbN> by 
the last reports, 13,312 manufoeturing establishments in the State, employito 279,380 
bands, of whom 86,229 were females above the age of fifteen. In wages, 118,051,880 

X 

* Brake* ** Historic FJ»lds and Mansions of Middlesex/’ ^^Buds ami Seasons of New ]|ngland/’ and 

<*Tht Woods and Byways of N«w England." Drake* “The Nooks afld Comfrs of the Nfw fliy^land Coast," 
‘^Censtis of th#* SUto of MamihasLttM/’ and for the more literary aiipoc*^s of New England life, tho t\or1jca of 
Thoreau, Wend»*ll Holmes, and other Irttercd “ Yankees." 
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dollars were paid, and the value bf the product was 653,912,565 dollars. Building^ stone 
—such ns marbles, granites, &c. — is the chief item under the head of "mines/^ in 
which the SUto is j)OQjr. More than one-hnlf of the fisheries of the United iStates are to 
be credited to Massachusetts. In the cod and mackerel fisheries, 1,026 vessels, 8,993 
men^ and capital of 4,2b7,871 dollars arc embarked. The annual product averages over 
six million dollars, while of late years the whale fisheries — chiefly of the South Sea — 
employed 170 vessels. In 1871 there were 2,118 miles of railroad in the State, which, 
during that year, carried 4 2, ISO, 191 passengers, and earned 31,632,183 dollars. The Hoosac 
tunnel, 14 miles in length, is next to the Mon{ Conis 'tunnel, the longest in the world. In 
1871 there were 5,135 schools, 8,713 teachers, and 297,025 pupils under their charge. 
There arc five State normal schools, and seven universities, wdth 2,529 students, in 
addition to various institutions for professional and scientific ’training. In 1870, there 
were in the State 3,109 libraries, containing 8,017,183 volumes, of which number the 
Boston •Public Library must he crediteil with 270,000, and the Harvard one more than 
200,000. In 1874, there were 321 newspapers and periodicals in the State, and about 
1,850 religious organisations. The Pilgrim Fathers numbered about 100, hut in 1692 the popu- 
lation was estimated at 40,000. In 1S70, it was 1,457,351, of whom 1,101,032 were of 
native birth. The density of the population is IS6-S1 to a square mile, no other State in 
Ihe Union being so thickly populated. Nearly one-half of the people reside in cities,, and 
360,000 of these in the metropolis, Boston, alone. Cambridge, the seat of the celebrated 
Harvard University, hBs 40,000 people, and is the literary centre of the United States. 
Lowell, fSmous for its mills, is another flourishing toMm of 41,000 people; Lawrence, 
also a milling place, has 29,000; Haverhill, engaged in making boots and shoes, 14,000; 
Worcester, with its machine shops, 41,000. Springfield (27,000) is the site of the United 
States Armoury; while Salem (26,000, p.*228) is famous in the early annals of the colony. 
New Bedford devotes itself to the whole fisbci % Gloucester is the head-quarters of the cod 
and mackerel fishermen; Lynn is famous for ^.s shoes, while WellHeet l)ears the reputa- 
tion of being much prejudiced against strangers. It is in this village — though the story 
is also told of many of the sleepy fishing villages’ along the M.issachusetts shore — that a 
stranger was hailed uith the savage cry of the youthful aborigines, “ Rock* him ! He's got 
a long-tailed coat on ! " 

Vkkaioni 

is aot an important section of the woild, tboMgh it does contain an area of 10,212 square 
miles, or 6,533,680 acres, extending from north to south 158 miles, and east and west 
• between 40 and 90 miles. The -recn Mountains — the Tnfs of the early Prtnicli 

trQiveHers, from which the State derives its name — runs through its whole length, and 
&rm9 the watershed between the streams that flow on one side to the Connecticut, and 
to Lake Champlain and the Hudson on the other. !Mount Mansfield (4,130 feet, Plate XVIII.), 
CamePs Hump (1, 088 feet), Killington's Peak (1,221 feet), and Ascutney (3,320 feel), arc the 
chief elevations Most of the hills are smooth and rounded, and covered with wood or 
grass to the very summits. The river valleys possess a deep, rich, alluvial soil, of great 
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ferialitjr, and ov&x on tiio uplands there is good loam^ which bears heavy crops. The 
Ckmnecticttt River drains an area of 3,750 square miles, and constitutes the Eastern 
boundary of the State. Flowing westward are the XAmoille, Winooski, Otter, and the 
picturesque Mussisquoi River (p. 329), all of which discharge their waters into Lake 
Champlain. The slopes of the hills and mountains afford good pasturage, but the valley 
of Lake Champlain is the centre of the agriculture of the State, owing to its protection 
from the cold north-east winds, and its exposure to the south. The climate is cold in winter. 
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and corrofipondin^^ly waim in <?umincr. Snow beg^ins to fall in November, and usually 
lasts until tbo ond of April. Aj^riculture is flourishing Of its land nes^ly fi7 jper 
cent, is improved. Tlio average sire of the farms is l^U acres; the farms, farm {mpleroents, 
and stock being valueil m 1^570 at 108,506,180 dollars, and the farm produce at |34 ,647,027 
dollars. The forest piwbiets were estimated to be worth 1/28S,029 dollar|> aufl the 
orchard products 682,2 H dollars. The State ranked first in the production of nlaple sugar 
(Vol. I., p. 252*), making annually alwut 8,891,302 pounds, and in cheese n^^t to New 
York and Ohio. Maize, a’hcat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, tobacc<^ and hay 
were among its other farm crops. It had, among other live stock, 648,600 sheep, 
which 18 more than is possessed by any other New England State. ^ Its mtaufactarea 

• Sc€ also “ Sticnce for All,” Vol T , p 26 
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employ nearly 19,000 people, lumber alone figuring for a large sum in the annual income 
of the State. Iron, copper, lead, and manganese ores exist, but, with the exception of the first, 
in no great quantity. Kaolin, or china clay, is abundant : so ar^ marble and many good 
varieties of building stone. Considemble commei*ce is carried on with Canada through 
liske Champlain; a canal also connects the lake with the Hudson. 'Ihe State had, in 
1870, 330y'i5l people, which was an increase of less than 6 per cent, over 1860. There 
were persons to the square mile. Montpelier is the capital, though a mere Village of 
about 3,000 people. Burlington is the largest town; \n 1870 it had a population of over 
11,000. Rutland, Bennington, Brattlcl)orough, and Middleburg are the other chief towns, 
though none of them reached by the last census 10,000 inhabitatits. As ibis book is not 
a gazetteer, we may leave iiny account of thorn to that kind of literature. We may, 
however, add that Vermont was first s< tiled by Frenchmen in 1721, but at a later period 
New Hampshire claimed jurisdiction over the newly explored territory. New York also tried 
to have a hand in the government and settlement of the oounlry, and even went so far as 
to attempt to dispossess the settlers of their lands, under the plea that one of the Merry 
Monarches rather peculiar charters authorised the State of New York alone to grant 
them. The effort was not, however, a signal success. The Qre(‘n Mountain Boys " promptly 
applied the ^^teech seaP^ to the backs of the N^ew York officers. In other words, they 
tied, them to trees and whipped them with beeehen rods, until nobody could be found willing 
to serve the writs. In the Revolutionary War Vermont played a prominent pari, though, 
owing to the State being a refuge for loyalists, these voters managed for eight yc^rs to keep 
it out of the Union. It experienced no more of the horrors of civil strife until, October 
19th, 1^6 1 , the Confederates mode a raid on St. Albans. Like Rhode Island and IVIassachusetts, 
a prohibitory liquor law is in force, and the liquor dealer is responsible for too damage 
done by an intoxicated person, a law which curiously enough has 1)eeii introduced into 
Madagascar. 


Nbw Hampshiuk 

was one of the original thirteen States. Its first settlers, wdio had very early to coid:end 
for the soil witli the savages, were chiefly of Scotch and Irish origin. In 1790 the 
inhabitants numbered 111,885, and lu 1H70 the census gave 31s,300 as the *totel 
number. Of these the great majority bad been born in the State, and only 29,611 were 
of foreign birth. Even this moderate census shows a falling off of 7,773 people in the 
decade from 1S60 to 1870. Concord, the State capital, has a population of ab^ut 13,500. 
Manchester (24‘,000 people, of whom over 7,000 arc foreigners, chiefly Irish) is the principal 
town. It owes its prosperity to its manufactures of cc>tton and wooHen goods ; aM Nashua,* 
Dover, and Portsmouth are also thriving towns with over or upw'ards of 10,000 p6|ple.* Ncf’ 
Hampshire is in no degree an agricultural country.* It is too much broken by lakes 
and mountains to afford rcK>m for great farms. Accordingly the '' Switzerland Off America " 
depends on manufactures and the crowds of visitors which every year flock to find health 
and pleasant scenery among its Alpine heights. The principal district visaed is the 
White Mountain section. * It covers an area of 1,270 square mi|es, most^ wcfhded, 
and very thinly inhabited. ''The Saco River,^' writes Mr. Williams, "cuts it very nearly 
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id the centre. Prom* Gorham to Bartlett^ a distance of twenty-two miles^ the main ranf^ 
stretches in a direction from north-east to south-west. The principal peaks, taking them 
in succession from the nyrth, are Mounts Madison (5, *365 feet in height), Adams (5,7tM), 
Jefferson (3,714), Clay (5,353), IKmkiuffton (H,293), Monroe • (5,3Si), Franklin (4,901), 
Pleasant (4,764), Clinton (l!,320), Jackson (4,100), Webster (1,000). Mount Washington 
is the only one of the group which reaches an altitude of 6,000 ; eight are more than 5,000 
feet high ; fourteen more than 4,500 ; twenty more than 1,000 \ and twenty-eight equal or 
exceed 3,000. Mount Lafayette, at Franconia Notch, is 3,500 feet in leight, and the Twin 
Mountains 5,000 feet. In only one other State — ^North Carolina — cast of the Rocky 
Mountains are there such elevations. No ascent of Mount Washington was made by 
white men until the year 1612. It is a remarkable fact that while so many of the streams 
and lakes of New Hampshire are known by Indian names, tlie great mountains had no 
individual designation in the Indian vocabulary. It is said in explanation that the 
superstitious savages never reached the summits because they feared to expose themselves 
to the wrafh of the spirits, with which their imagination people the heights. The name 
of Agiocochook was applied to the whole group in one dialect ; in another the designation 
was Waumbekkot Methna, signifying 'mountains with snowy foreheads.^ An Indian 
tmlltiuo ^ays that the whole country was once flooded, and all the inhabitants were 
droi^ncd, save one Powaw* and his wife, who fled to the summit of Agiocochook, and thus 
survived to repeoplo the earth. The White Mountain Notch was discovered in 1771. It 
soon became a considerable thoroughfare, and long strings of teams from northern New 
ilampshircP found their way to Portland through this aveiuio. The Notch, which is two 
miles long, is only twenty-two feet wide at ' the gate/ and thixmgh it runs the Saco River. 
The firat horse taken through this gap, to prove that the route was feasible, was let down 
over the rocks by ropes. Not moie than ten or twelve persons from a distance \isited 
the mountains in 1819. On August 21st, a i>arty spent a night at the summit. 

The throng of summer visitors now numbe a year, Tlie clexatod railway 

(which goes to the summit) has a maximum grade of 1,980 feet to the mile, or 
inches to the yard. Among the objects of special interest to tourists are the 
' Lake of the Clouds,^ and the ' Old Man of the Mountains,' w^bosc profile, elevated 
l,20(f f^t above the lake beneath, measures thirty-six feet from the chin to the top of 
the head. In Coos County there are twro other mountainous districts, separated from the 
White HilJs by deep valleys. Nexv Ham])shire lias an average elevation of 1,100 feet above 
the^ica'^ (p. 232). It is baid — though I liaxc not taken the trouble to verify the statement 
tliat no less than 1,5(M) streams are delineated on the map, and that altogether one-sixth 
Vf the whole area of tlie state is 'overed wdth whaler. Among the lakes may be mentioned 
the. Cdhnecticut Lake, Lake Lmbagog, Lake Winnipiscogee, and the Suiiapeo and Ossipee, 
and Squam Lakes, and perched 500 feet above the sea of the Lake of the Clouds, the source 
of the Ammonoosuc River. All the streams arc abundantly stocked with perch and salmon^ 
the latter of which w’cre at one time so abundant that it is said '' lalM)urers bargained that they 
should not be f* d xvith salmon more than five times a w'CCk." Here is the tiresome old myth 

♦ *Sii8i»ii.iouHly likf* i^ouh. All thoM' hO-iMlled .*il>onginal iraditioii'i. in Amorua At painful ox].>crieQCe 

warns mo ought to ho loitnod vsith \iiy piofouiid suapuion. c‘ Ihicts uf Mankind,'’ Vol. I , p. 143.) 
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■gWQ ! Of what country has not the same stoiy been related, and of ^hat place in SootbuDd 
is it not yet told ? But 1 am not aware that anybody ever saw a iaboarer*e agreement oi 
ah apprentice's indenture in which this stipulation was entered. .New Hampehiie i$ itiU 
eovmed with much forest; mdeed, Coos County is an almost unbroken primeval jungle 
at pine, oak, walnut, cedar, hemlock, fir, beech, maple, poplar, and butternut. On fihe 
White Mountain, above the line of 3,000 feet, and in sheltered places 4,000 feet, where foreet 
ceases, alpine (or rathm arctic) plants are found. From the height of the ^ntiy about 
one-twelfth of it is above the line of successful cultivation. The Connecticut Valley is, 
however, fertile, and in tho Valley of the Merrimao there are elevated sandy plains above 
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the tla> Links. The uplandij are rocky, though possessing a quick strong soil. The ctimate 
is severe, but healtliy, the inhabitants attaining a good old age. On Mount Washington, 
where a jarty of snentilif men passwl the winter of IS70-71, the climate was muob the same 
as that of Ihsco I-Iand, in Oreenland. On the 0th of February, 1S7 1 , the temjierature felf 59® 
below zero, and two days afterwards it rose to t»^° Fahrenheit In IS70, the number of farms 
in New Hampshire was 29,t)12, the average si'O being 169 acres. Only six contained over* 
1,009 acres. Not oi or one-third of tho soil was improved in the 3,6((.'),99t acres^of Oirming - 
land. Among the products, in addition to the usual crojis, were l,S0O,70t pounds of maple 
sugar, 16,8S4 gallons of maple molasses, and 2,440 gallons of wine made fnm the wild 
fox-grapes common in the woods. As a manufacturing centre for cotton snd wd^llen goods 
New Hampshire ranks fourth among the States. Copper, lead, zinc, tin, and afsenic have 
been found. Gold was at one time mined to the value cf 30,000 dollars. %apst«ae is 
abmidaot, and the New Hampshire granite is extensively employ^ for arcUtectural 
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pdiposeg. ^ product of tiie mipw was, in 1870, 8£S,805 dolian, but of this 309,780 
ddto UMist be credited a» the value of the quarried stone, Ihe ooauneroe and navigation 
of the State are rather •insignificant; in the year 1874 oi^y 54 verisels entering and 63 
deaiuig in the foragn trade. Zn 1873-4 there were 2,148 sdbools, 69,178 pupils, and 
3,819 teaihers, education having been compulsory since 1871. In 1875 nine daily news* 
papors and 68 weekly periodicals were published in the State. New Hampshire is time 
not a very pi;psperou8 State, but the fidling off in population must not be put to its discredit, 
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this Tjemjf ffreatly owing to the niimber of people who emigrate from it to the Western 
States. Perhaps, however, this just proves the same thing, iiamel}, tliat the State is 
I»oor? , 


Mu\e, 

Ithe most eastern of the New Eng ul States, is in its extreme length *102 mile«!, and at 
.widest portion 221, and has an area of * 30,000 miles, or 22,400,000 acres, including 
the many islands which lie off its coast line of 278 miles, or taking account of the 
indentations by bays of 2,48C miles. The northern portion of the State is studded 

with lakes, one of which, Moosehead, is thirty -eight miles long. Most of tlie country 
is hilly, a spur of the White Mountains stretching into the State. Mount Katahdin, 
the highest point, is^5,3s5 feet high. The climate is one of extremes. Agriculture is not 
a leading pursuit, that distinction boiug reserved for eottoii-spiiiiung and lumbering, for the 
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profitable pursuit of which the 21,000 square miles of fine woodlaml covering a great 
portion of the State affords abundant facilities. Indeed, as Thoreau has it, “ a squirrel could 
traverse the whole length of the country on the to]^)s of the trees." There are 1,020 bkes 
and 5,151 streams rei)res^ted on the official map, the whole of this water surface being 3,200 
square miles. In the value of its hay crop Maine ranks seventh among the States. Indeed, 
this was in value three and a half times that of the Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, and 
buckwheat grown. Peas, beaus, hops, flax, wool, butter, cheese, maple sugar, honey, fruit, 
&c., were among the other products. Nearly all, if not all, the available lands of Maine 
are now taken up, and except as labourers or residents in the town, the State now 
receives scarcely any immigrants. Manufactures are, however, progressing, a law ])er> 
mitting any town to exempt from taxation manufacturing establishments for a period 
of ten years. The statistics for 1873 report 8,072 establishments, employing 55,81 1< hands, 
and producing an annual value of 98,209,138 dollars. There are 1,099 establishments for 
sawing timber ; 8,506 hands are employed, and the value of tlie produce of thoii labour is 
11,.39.>,747 dollars, fiat cotton has now taken the place of lumber as the leading industiy', 
Maine os a cotton mannfacturtng State ranking sixth among her sister Commons caltlis. 
In fisheries it^ comes next to Massachusetts, and in education will comjiare favourably 
with any part of New England. In 1870 there were over 28,915 people m the State, 
including 1,808 designated as Coloured." Portland is the largest city. In 1870 it had 
31,413 people, but Augusta (population 7,808) is the State capital. Bangor (1S,2S9), 
Lewiston (13,600), Auburn (6,16S), Biddeford (Ilf, 282), and Saco (5,753), are the chief 
ether towns in Maine. Maine has been always noted for the eccentricity of its^laws. The 
prohibitory liquor law, which takes its name from this State, is still in operation, hut is 
not very strictly observed. In 1871 there were 270 convictions under this law. Forty* 
one people were sent to jail, and 30,878 dollars were collected in lines. White persons 
are prohibited from marrying negroes or Indians. In such circumstances we need not 1>c 
surprised to Icam that in one year there were 187 divorces granted ! This finishes the 
United States of America. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Mexico: A.\ahu\c — ksnsi and Spam^ii. 

No doubt, long before that date, vaguo rumours of a wonderful land-— vet^ great oncl 
exceeding fertile— full of that gold and those precious stones which alone bad a charm 
for the explorer’s eyes, and peopled by a race far surpassing in intelligence ann civilisation 
those lying to the south of them, had reached the ears of the discoverers ^of the New 
World. But it was not until l.’)17 that Francisco Fernando dc Cordova visited Mexico. 
He was, therefore, the first European to set foot in that land which has bcjpi the grave 
of so many since. Even then he never got farther tlian Yucatan. Among those who 
heard of Don Francisco's exploits was Hcrnan Cortes, a military aflventuref, and in all 
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verity a BwaehbiickMr of the most pronounced type. But he had that courai^e which was 
and is the birthright of his race. He was, moreover, greedy of gold, cruel and un- 
scrupulous as to how hp should get it, and pious to a decree that recognised no reason^ no 
limit to the propagation of his creed, and no respect for man, wonuin, or child who did not 
profess it. Thus the reader will perceive that the future conqueror of Mexico was a typical 
Spaniard of the bixteenth century. On Good Friday, April 22, 1519, Cortes disembarked on 
tliat portion of the coast where Vera Cruz now stands, of which city of “the true cross'' 
he then and there laid the foundations (p. 237). The very first day he landed he 
had to give battle to the warlike inhabitants; and these battles he fought with little 

intermission, until his career of rapine and conquest was crowned by the taking of the 

city of Tenochtitlan, and the capture of the young king, the last of the native monarehs 
of Mexico. What cruelties he inflicted on the people, how ruthlessly he destroyed 
their monuments and trampled out their national existence, let the history books ^tell. 
Suffice ii for our purpose *that he established a military government, of which he was 
the head, and decreed local councils, who promulgated laws, some of which are still in 
force in the Republic of Mexico. iVIeantime, lire and sword did their work against 
tlie unfortunate natives of the country. They were a race known as the Aztecs. Of 
their rigin w’C know little, though much has been guessed regarding it. It is believed 
that they displaced a people of similar character — ii)e Toltecs — from whom they obtained 
most of their arts and their religion. Tlie Toltecs arc said to have come from the north 

and to have gone to the south. But where that north was, or that south is — ^unless 

it be in <?entral America, where there are remains of great monuments — wo can only 
conjecture (p. 211). When the Spaniards landeil, the Aztecs might be said to have been 
a civilised race, and Anahuac* a nou-barbarons country. At all events, their civilibation was 
far beyond anything which was found among the North American aboingines in any portion 
of the continent. There are some grounds for believing that even before the Toltecs there 
lived in Mexico a race suiqmssing in civilisation and culture that which so astonished the rude 
soldiery of Cortes, and even filled them with admiration, however little that admiration faile<l 
ip restrain their iconoclastic proi^cnsities. Who these races were we can only conjecture vaguely 
from tradition, and from the pThajw rather mythical recoi-ds prcser\od by their successors. 
The Toltec era is considered to have begun in the seventh century and ended in the thirteenth : 
after which the Aztecs founded (in 1325) the city of Tenochtitlan, or Mexico. We know 
only for pertain that when tlic Spaniards landed they found the Aztecs in possession of 
the •greater portion of the country, and their laws and civilisation the laws and civilisation 
of Mexico. The head of the State wixs a king, at first elective, but latterly despotic. 
•He ruled, aided by throe council • one for revenue, one for war, and a third for the 
goyermnent of the provinces. The nobles and priests hail the greatest influence in regu- 
lating the affairs of the Slate. The former were intrusted with the education of the 
children, and were consulted on all grave family affairs. Hence it naturally followed that 
their influence, socially, was almost unbounded. Tlic fundamental principles of morality* 

• Anahuac is an Aetot' woiil, signihnng *‘hy the w<it<'r-sirlc ” At fiivt it ^as oul> to tho Aalhy uf 

Mfuiicn, but it after wunla used to denote the greater i>art of the coiintr)* now compiiseil in the Uepublic of 
Mexico. 
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were greatly regarded by the ancieDt Mexicans. Property was resp&ted, but security of 
jwrson was the chief point they aimed at providing for. In the wilder di^riots, public 
inns were established at convenient intervals for the accoramo^tion of travellers, and 
boats and bridges were also provided gratuitously for their use in crossing rivers. The 
roads were kept in* good repair, at the public expense. An excellent and claiborato 
system of courts of law was in operation through the Empire. The Aztec laws were as 
remarkable for their moderation in civil actions as for their severity in criminal ones, 
though it seems that they were a little too flexible in reganl to the priests and nobles to 
be looked upon as very impartially administered. Ci*editors could imprison their debtors, 
and had a claim on their inheritance, but could not enslave the widows or orphans ; and 
slaves about to be sold might free themselves by taking refuge iu the royal palace. 
Adultery was punished by death, no matter how noble the offender might be. For trc:ison 
or any criino against the sovereign, embezzlement of the taxes, &c., the offender was put 
to death, with all his kindred to the fourth degree. Murder, *even of a slave, was always 
u capihil crime. Drunkonnesb in youth was a capital offence ; in persons of matiircr j ears, 
though not capital, it was punished with seventy ; but men of seventy year's, and all persons 
on festive occasions, were iHjrmitted the use of wine. He who lied to ihc prejudice of 
another had a*portion of his lips cut off, and sometimes his curs. Finally, he who robbed 
iu the market, altered the lawdul measures, or rcmovcil tlie legcd boundaries in tlie fields, 
was immediately put to death; and conspirators ag«iinst the Prince, and those who com- 
mitted adultery with the Princess wife, w^ere torn m pieces limb by limb. The murder of 
a merchant or an amljossador, or any injury or insult to the Utter, was esnsiJered a 
sufficient cause of war. During a series of very erutd wai*s, all prisoners were devoured or 
ouslaved. At one time, the laws were so few that the jjeople knew them heart. They 
were represented by paintings; and the judges were attended by clever cleiks or jminters, 
who by means .of figures desenlied the suits and the ]):irties concerned in tlnun. I'ho 
Mexicans had two soids of prisons, one for debtors and persons not guilty of (*apital 
crimes; the other a species of cage, in which were confined con<l(*mned criminals • and 
prisoners taken in war. l>oth of whom were closely guarded : those doomed to capital 
punishment being sparingly fed, and the others abundantly nourished, in 4>rder that*they 
might be in good flesh when led to sacrifice. For the same reason the Mexicans in Hiattlo 
preferred to capture their enemies alive. Polygamy was permitted, but seldom practised, 
save by princes and nobles. Marriage generally recpiircJ the coiwent of the parents of 
both parties: and there wras a spe<*ial court for divorces in wliich a wife might sue. filia, 
affection was a eharaoteristie of the Aztecs. Except in the royal family, sons succeeded 
to all the rights of their fathers ; an<l if thes* died without male issue, their rights reverted 
to their brothers ; and in the absence of the latter, to their nephews. Daiiglilei^a could 
not inherit. The government revenues were derived from crown lands, apart la 
the various provinces from certain of the agricultural products, and chi^y from a 
, tribute, consisting of provisions and manufactured articles ; In'sidcs wliicii a contri- 
bution was received from the merchant.*^ and craftsmen every twenty or eight^ days/^ Of 
all professions, that of arms was the happiest. He who died in defence of his countiy was 
deemed fortunate. Their armies wpre admirably organiged. The jiriestS went in front, and 
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tke ngiu^l fof battle was kindling a fire and blowing a trumpet. *In the performance 
of their religious duties they were * most sincere. They Were essentially monotheistic^ 
believing in one supreme being---Taotl-<-a8sisted by many inferior dejiics^ presiding over some 
qpecial phenomenon of nature or phase of human existence. The. war god^ IIaitKiloiK>ohtli, 
was the most dreadful of these Aztec gods. Thousands of human beings were yearly sacrificed 
to him in many pyramidal temples scattered all over the country. Quetzalcoatl was, on 
the other hand, a beneficent deity, who forbade human sacrifices, only permUting bread, 
roses, and perfumes to be offered to him. This ''god of the air,^' as ho was called^ 
having incurred the displeasure of the other deities, was compellixl to leave the country, 
bat he always promised to return; and to the day when their natural life was extinguished 
this hope never died away. The moat horrible feature in the Aztec religious life was human 
sacrifice, believed to have been introduced, with other horrible rites, by the iVztecs themselves, 
and not inherited fwm the mild Tolbos. On the most trivial occasion human Kungs were 
offered up ; and, indeed, the performance of these hideous rites latterly formed the chief work 
of the priesthood. The Franciscan monks calculated that at least 25,00b pei*sons were anmially 
slaughtered on the altars of the war god in the ca]>ital and other principal towns. " Days 
have been observed,^^ writes Herrera, " on which ab(»ve 20,000 had thus perished, lockoning 
all the sacrifices in all the parts.'^ The smell of the temple of the Aztec Mars was like 
tliat^f a shamble. The description of the slaughter of the victims, seh^cted from prisoners of 
war or from the population of revolted cities, is almost too horrible to quotc.^ The rcconls of 
the country were kept in a kind of picture-writing, not unlike the Egyptian hieroglyphics. In 
addition to these picture-writings, and the aid of tradition, history was preserved by old men, 
whose duty it was to keep important events, genealogies, &c., in their memory, and to draw 
upon it whenever required by the exigencies of the State, or of pri\ate individuals authorised to 
call upon these primitive historians. They had. orators and i)rose writers, and picture- 
writing ever aimed at the perpetuation of the efforts of the Aztec poets. They had also 
national music, and a variety of musical instruments, such as trumpc*t«:, whistles of bone 
and clay, horns of large sea shells, flutes, drums, and stringed instruments. Theatrical 
performances were given in the open air, the stage being covered with the foliage of tvee^ 
AH the performers wore masks, as they still do in China and at the " medicine feasts of 
the present North American aborigines, and all the theatrical performances were connected 
with religious rites. Occasionally the merchants would give performances in the -teniples, 
di^iuised as beetles, frogs, birds, butterflies, &o., the play being usually ju^itomimic, 
mingled with recitations, and the whole masquerade ending with a dance. The followin|^ is 
a description of their arithmetical and chronological system : — " The first twei|ty numbers 
were expressed by a corresponding number of dots. The number twenty w^ expressed* 
by a flag, and larger numbers were reckoned by twenties and expressed by ripeatiflg the 
number of flags. The square of twenty, 400, was described by a plume ; 8,0^0, the cube 
of twenty, by a purse or sack. The )'ear was divided into eighteen months of twenty days 
each, and both months and days were expressed by peculiar hieroglyphics, five compli- 
mentary days were added to make up the 305, and for the fraction over, of nearly six hours. 


* See Helps: Spanish Conquest of Amoonca," Vol. IJ., Hook x. Chap. 4. 
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required to make thtf full 3 ear, they added thirteen days at the end of every fifty-two years, 
or cycle, wTiich they called jriitAMoijn/li — ^tlie tying'-up of years.^ A month was divided 
*into four weeks of iivo^ days each. The epoch from which the Mexicans computed their 
chronology corresponded with the 5 '^ear 1091 of the Christian *era. They had no astronomical 
instrument, except the dial, but their skill in the science of astronomy is shown by their 
knowledge of the true length of the year, of the causes of eclipses, and of the periods of 
the solstices and equinoxes, and of the transit of the sun across the zenith of Mexico. 
Most of their astronomical knowledge was derived from the Toltecs.^ Their physieians 
were learned in botany and zoology, although their wodm medicanth vas mixed with super- 
stitious ceremonies. Even the Spaniards were astonished at the skill of the Mexican 
surgeons in the treatment of wounds and in blood-letting. Geography was studied as 
far as their knowledge of their own country and the i*egion lying in its immediate vicinity 
was concerned. Agriculture was tolerably advanced, but the want of the plough and 
I)casts o£ draught was a grSat drawback, for the absence of which other simple instniments 
and arduous toil on the part of the farmer could not altogether compensate. Most of 
their cutting instruments were made of obsidian, but they had also axes of copper or 
bronze, ul]o 3 'ed with tin, so as to give it as great hardness as possible. Gardening was 
as«.idir '’»«lv aitended to, and many plants were cultivated for beauty and for use*. The maguey, 
or aloe plant (p. 245), then, as now, furnished man}' articles of food, clothing, drink^ and 
domestic use; sugar they obtained from the stalk of the maize plant; and from the cacao 
they made vrhat they called cAocolaU, which was simply the same as our chocolate, which 
derives ittf name from the old Mexican manufacture. Mining, metallurgy, casting, engraving, 
(hasing, and carving on wood and metal, were arts in which the Aztecs were most expert; 
while on looms of the simplest construction they manufactured cotton -cloth of exquisite 
fineness, and interwove it with rabbit-fur and feathers — which supplied the place of silk~ 
and painted or dyed the fabric in gay colours. The garments' made of this fabric were 
magnificent to a degree beyond an}ihiDg n*'v seen in America. Buying and selling 
were carried on in the public scpiares, there being no shops. Earthenware was manufactured 
extensively, and some of which still remains is painted in showy coloui-s and designs. 
Thdre being no beasts of buixlcn in Mexico, everything was carried on men^s backs, or 
in vessels on the lakes, where the nntnl>er of lK>ats and ships of every description is said 
to have .lx»en marvellous. Their maritime commerce was, however, trifling; and of countries 
beyond the sea, it U almost needless to say toe Mexicans knew nothing. They had no 
sergmphores ; but that invention, ingenious at the time, though clumsily antiquated now, was " 
practically forestalled by the Mexicans hundreds of years before it was knowui in Europe, 

• by the use of tow’crs for the tmusmission of rapid news. These towers were erected at 
intervals of six miles along the highways. In these were always waiting couriers, ready 
to slari at full speed on foot with the despatches which might be brought, and they being 
enabled lo travel their short stages rapidly, new^s could be carried through the empire at 
the rate of 300 miles jier diem. Tliis was the foremnner of the Russian, or Chinese, courier 
system, or of the old ‘"Pony Ridei-s,^" who used to gallop with the mails across the 
North American prairies (p. 22). Trade guilds w'erc common— most frequently those 
pursuing one occuifcition united in a kind of corporation, or on a small scale what was, at 
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his subjects from him. Tales of impending changes took possession of the minds of the 
people^ so t£at when Cortes landed he found comparatively little diiTiculty in penetrating 
to the capital. Monteijuma even sent him envoys and presents^ and in every way tried 
to propitiate the strangers, who^ however, basely rewarded Ibis clemency. He treated the 
conquiatadores as superior beings, and when the inhabitants rose against Cortes he appeared 
in order to pacify them. But he was wounded accidentally by a stone thrown by one of 
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the •mob, and felt the indignity so keenly that he repeatedly tore the dressings from his 
wounds, and died June JiO, loiO. One of his doscendimts was Viceroy of Mexico from 
to 1701. His last descendant — or at least the last who was recognised as of the 
blopd T)f Montezuma — was Don Marsalio de Teniel. He was banished from Spain, and 
afterwai^ls from Mexico, '^on account of his liberal opinions,'^ and dieil at New Orleans 
in 1836. • The Indians were distributed among the conqniafadorea^ to toil in their mines, 
to till the lands that had once hocu their own, to wear their fragile lives away in 
labours beyond their strength. Yet the aborigines of Mexico were more fortunate than 
those* of Hayti. There the same policy of rc/jarlifittcnfos — if policy it can even be called 
~was put in force. But the Haytians were weakly people, of low vitality and little 
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mtiscle^ and in a short time, as we shall see hy-and-by, the Carib race was numbered 
among the peoples that had been. The Aztecs, on the contrary, were, if not robust, at 
least wiry, and survived their life of slavery longer than did the feeble folks farther to 
the South. And so the Azlec dug gold, and the Spaniard sjient it in Spain, or bought 
office, titles, and vinoj’’ards with it. Ilis plate sliips were on the high seas, and his 
wealth the wonder and eiivy of the poor world that lay around his Iberian home. The 
“Mexican justoles^* have been celebrated in many a l^allad, and in a score of tales, while 
the treivsure-laden vessels of the mn/pthfudore^ were the prime moving causes to many a 
naval cntciiu'iso, in which Raleigh, and Drake, and all that glorious band gained their 
fume or mot their death. By-and-by — at the beginning of this century, for instance — 
the Mexican ^lopulutioii was made up of four classes. First, there were the pure-blooded 
Indian»^; second, the Crcolc.s, or puro-bloodod descendants of the Spanish settlers; third, 
the Mestizoes, or half-brecHis ; and last of all, fenest in numlicr, but unfortunately the 
most iinj>ortant, the Spaniardb of European birth. The Indians were held in tutelag(», ,nnd 
though their lot under the later Viceroys was not so hard as it had been uiuler the 

whom they replaced, yet they had to j>ay tribute, and were never (*onsiden‘d 

huinnii lieings capable of exorcising their judgment, or indeed of having (»nc. Their 
chiefs — the ea<*iqucs, or nobles— were, however, exempted from the degrading re**trielioiis 
whir*h neighed on the others; and though never treated in that manner which the slight os1 
ideas of humanity or tho art of ruling men %vould have dictated, were at least not *^0 
badly used as their predecessors liad been under the rule of the early ooiuiuerors. The 

lot of the Creoles was, however, most galling to that proud race. On sueh as had acrMi- 

mulatod wealth, titles of nobility or cro.sses of honour were confeiTcil. But these cheap 
ennoblements failed to make the Spaniards of Mexican birth contented. From a fear, 
ajiparently, that their patriotism would tempt ihem to throw ofE the yoke of the mother 
country, they were excluded from partieii)ation in the government of their nati\e land. 
They could hold no ofiiee, and were even forbidden to participate in the foreign eonimer<‘c 
which was enriching the colonies. These, and other grievances nhieli I have partly described 
in another place,* rankled in the Creoles^ mind, until, from l)eing loyal hubjeets of Il‘*‘? 
Most Catholic Majesty, they entered into a chronic condition of “ veiled reljcllion.'^ They 
disliked the Government which could treat its children so unjustly, and they - detested 
the Old (Jounlry Spaniards, for wdiose benefit thcbC law's wore made. These, otfice-holders 
they called and tlie gachupiiies returned the hate of the . wdth the 

lordly interest of contempt. Still, the inevitable rupture between Spain and Mexico 
might have Ijccn put off for a little longer, had not the events of ISOS occurred at home. 
Jn that year the throne of Ferdinand the Seventh w’a.s usuriied by Joseph Bonaparte, a 
step w'hieh united the Spaniards and tho Creoles for a time. Both loudly protested against 
this high-handed action of the French Emperor; though, as seems ever Ithe unhappy 
fate of Mexico, the short-lived unanimity w'as endangen^ by intemperaio dissension^ 
regarding the new provisional form of government of which the state matters at 
home called for the organisation. The excitement increased when the Vieeroyi: Don Josd do 


• “Raef‘8 of Mankind," Vol. IL, pp. 1—3. 
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Iturrigaray was imprisoned on suspicion of designing to seize the crown of Mexico^ in enter- 
taining whicli susjnciou we daresay Don Jose was not greatly wronged by the Mexicans. 
Nevertheless, he was released, but from his incarceration may be dated the beginning of 
that longing for indcpendenco which culminated, in ISIH, in the rebellion of Don Miguel 
Ilildago, a priest so popular among the Indians that at one time he had 10,000 soldiers 
— or at least troops, disciplined and undisciplined — under his command. He was a man of 
much talentj^ but he was not soldier enough to withstand the trained army which the 
Government brought against him. The end was that, after being defeated, be was— 
Mweano — betrayed to his enemies and — shot. But his blood watend the seeds of revolt 
which he had sown. The contest was carried on until, on the iind October, JSll, the 
first Mexican Constitution was promulgated at Ajiatzingam. But the end had not yet 
come. Morelos, the successor of Ilildago, and, to the honour of his Order be it told, 
a priest also, was finally captured and — shot. Then followed a guerilla warfare, so far 

useless that by ISiO the power of Spain was again more firmly established than any 
Government* has ever for the last fifty years bec‘ii in Mexico. But in the course of that 
year, the news of the promulgation of a Const itutirui in Old Spain by Ferdinand \ll, 
renewed the agitation, and again Don Augustin Iturbidc, a r(‘bel not of yesterday, raised 
the ssiii'idaid of levoll. The people were ripe for it: even the Viceroy, one Don Juan 
O’Donojn — under which Spanish sophistication it is clillicult to conceal his Hibernian onigin 
— sided with the rebels. In a few months thereafter Mexico was wrested from Fenlinand 
by what looks like a if the whole revolution had not been one extensive affair 

of the siinTe sort. Then the leader of the revolutionaries emerged from being simple Colonel 
Iturbide into the magnitieence of Augustin I., Emperor of ^Mexico. 

Mexico Independent. 

The farce was soon played out. My not particularly esteemed acquaintance Santa Anna 
proclaimed the Rejmblic, and Iliirbide, to a^oid civil war, resigned, was exiled, and the Kc- 
pihHc inaugurated. Finally Iturbide, returning next year, to show his ex-imperial countonanec 
ill Mexico, was — need we say it?— A ta^te for shooting is like the appetite for 
absinthe.; it is unpleasant at first, but in time grows agreeable, and tlien becomes a recog- 
nised imttilution. And so in time the Mexicans found it. Jt nould require a good 
memory and a long clia])ler now, too, to reconl all the contc’^ts for the supreme jxiwer, half of 
the ^revolutions, or a tithe of the revolutionaries shot in the next, half-century of Mexican 
history. For instance, in lSj?S, Gomez P<xlra/a and Cnierrero, of revolutionary fame, were 
candidates for the Presidency. Both were generals, a soldierly crop which flourishes 
greatly on American soil, Ijatin, or Anglo-Saxon ; and on the election of the former, the 
latter took up arms and slaughtered a great many voters on both sides, and then Pedraza, 
who liad'tho worst of it, fled the land to avoid being — ^shot by Don Guerrero, President 
elect of the bayonet. In due time Spain tried to regain jiossession of the country, but with 
such indifferent sueeess, that the invading force was disarmetl and sent to Havanna. In the 
fulucils of time, thq Vice-President, Anastasio Bustamente, likewise a general, finding he 
had a good many soldiers raised to repel the Spaniards, like a true Mexican patriot utilised 
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the force to unseat the President and proclaim himself. In other wozds^ Don Bustamente 
pronounced " against Don Guerrero, and Don Guerrero was, of course — shot. * Then in his 
turn Bustamente was succeeded by Pedraza, and Pedroza in due tiipe was ousted by Santa 
Anna, and Santa Anna, after a good deal of miscellaneous murder at home, abrogated the 
Constitution of 18:2 !>, and converted the confederation of States into a consolidated Bepublic^ 
of which he constituted himself President in name, but Dictator in reality. It w'as even 
proposed to appropriate the Church property to the payment of the national debt. But 
that was too much. Mexico, if not very particularly honest, was above all things pious, 
and so, after a little murder and further complications," these honest gentlemen agreed 
to cheat the Government creditors and bt^ true to the Church; a resolution, be it added, 
to which they have, with singular if not exemplary fidelity, kept to the present day. 
This was in the year 1 8:^5. Now, among the Mexican States w^as Texas, peopled b\ several 
thousand American settlers, who decidedly objected b) this consolidation of States, and 
above all to Santa Anna being Dictator of them. Accordingly, they ^^went in" for 
revolution," and at San Jacinto smote the President hip and thigh, annihilated his army, 
took himself prisoner, and proclaimed the Lone Star ile[>ublic, for which see Chapter VIII. 
Then back came Biuatamente, and back came Santa Anna, as President for f(»ur niontlis, 
to be su(*cooded by Nicolas Bravo, who held office for one week ; after which came chaos, 
during which the Dictator was the cabnllero who could manage to struggle to the front. 
Out of the farrago of names we can pick Santa Anna, Bra\(>, and Caualizo, and then 
Santa Anna again. Indeed, my sinister host of 1SG8 had a wonderful ca]>acitj for escaping 
being shot, and, perhaps on a principle allied to the pont hoc, propter hoe kind of reasoning, 
a most all-consuming capacity for shooting other people. He believed in blood-letting as 
a political curative iigeul. Never did a Spanish republican statesman — and that is saying 
a gooil deal — so speedily manage to reduce a yiajonly into a minority, as ibis terrible 
wooden-legged general of evil fame. Accoi-dingly w^e are not surprised to iind him in 
power in 1813, and in lianishment in at the haiid.^ of Ciinali/o, who, before the yea* 

was out, was deposed and succeeded by Herrera, v\ho als<^ found liimhclf out of office, and 
across the border, on the last day of 181*5. Though the Mexicans could not complain of 
political monotony, General Herrera must needs lind himself at war with the United 
States, owing to the auiiexatiou of Texas — after a brief (‘xistenee as a separate govern- 
ment — to the Great Republic. No good came of that. The Mexican (rovernmeiit gained 
no glory, and lost Califoniia and New Mexico. Meantime Santa Anna came bfl^k again, 
and again had to flee, after being for a time President. Then Herrera, and^ Ai*ista, ^nd 
Cevallos shared the fate of all Presidents. Tlie arrogance and iiisuI)ordinaiion of the 
soldiers threatened anarchy, until, in 1853, for the fifth time, the irrepressible /Santa Anna 
was hobbling through the Plaza de Armas m his cai>acity as head of the Sta%. Bat tliis 
everlasting election, deposition, revolution, seizure, and election again, had gro^ tiresome 
to the hlane old man. He accordingly determined to have the position for life, Ijust to save 
trouble and travelling expenses. But the Mexicans thought otherwise, aiid| once more 
Santa Anna was deposed, and Alvarez, without the formality of popular sanet|Dn, reigned 
in his stead. But Alvarez, to avoid being shot, resigned in favour of Conlonfort, who 
soon found a revolution on his bands. This was instigated by the priests, whom he had 
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incensed by his promoting a law, since passed, for the sale of (jlmrch hinds and the 
freedom of religious belief. But still, though a very democratic constitution was promnl- 
gated, Mexico did not pay its debts. Indeed it repudiated an nckiv>wledged debt to Spain; 
and conspiracies multiplying, Senor Comonfort had to flee l>efore the bayonets of General 
Ziiloaga, his quondam ally. But Zuloaga found himself confronted by Benito Juarez, *who, 
thougli unsucc*essful, was, strange to say, neither shot by his rival nor exiled by himself. 
On the contrarj’^, lie went to Vera Cruz, and .commence presidential businessmen his own 
ammnt. He was singularly successful in this venture. In duo time Zuloaga gave place 
to llobles, and Robles — a futdity though a General— to Minimon, and Miramon — a skilful 
slaughterer of his fellow-citizens — to Juarez^ who had the good fortune to bo recog- 
nised by the United States. Very early he promulgated many popular reforms. 
Among these,'’ remarks Mr. Hawes, to whom we are indebted for most of these data, 
stand most prominent the making of marriage a civil contract, the abolition of ][)er- 
I>etual monastic vows, and of ecclesiastical tribunals, the suppression of monasteries, and 
the appropriation of Church property to the service of the State, the total value of which 
was estimated at rather more than 600,000,000 dollars, or one-half of the value (>f all the 
landed property in the country. These measures were soon followed by the (*urn])lete sejia- 
ration of Church and State. But the Church party had resolved on the destructiou of 
Juar^^z's government, although national liberty should be Ba(Tiiiced for its accomplish- 
ment." An opportunity for carrying the design into execution soon occurred. Mexico, 
as usual, plundered subjects of Spain, France, and England, and treating all demands 
for reparation with sa|)eroilious neglect, was, in December, 1801, visitc^I by a joint 
expedition from the three powers. An agreement was entered into — though it woi^ild be rash 
to say that it has ever been strictly carried out — whereby a portion of the custom’s receipts 
should Imj appropriated to paying the debt due to'the Spanish and English, who accordingly 
withdrew. But the French remained. The end of it all was, that in 18(J1, the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria became Emperor, and in 1867, being left to his own resources on 
the withdrawal of the Frencli troops under Bazainc, the expedition having cost France 
£8,000,000,* was captured, and after a farcical trial condemned and shot, along with M^jisl 
and Miramon, two of his generals, the latter of whom had for a time tasted the bitter 
sweets of power himself. Juarez, who had, during the Empire, been carrying on aJkind of 
government of a scrambling sort, was re-elected President, and once more endeavoured to set 
the marbine of State in order. Meantime, an old acquaintance of ours had been, watching all 
these experiments at government with that peculiar interest which had made hfan a marked 
man, even among Mexican patriots. And in dne time, once more General Saq a Anna, ex- 
Liberator, ex-Dictator, ex-President, arrived upon the scene. He had figured for i time fra the 
ilUassumotl role of a disinterested lover of his country, and had attempted to { uny this out 
by offering Jnan^ his services in driving the foreign occupants out of the oq iiitry» 

Juarez, remembering the fable of the horse who asked the man to aid him agai ist tlMl 
dcclincil to make his government another exiunple of the fate of all such bafj ahw#' Then 
came out Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna in his old colours. But the <dd Stan tvaa AOt 


• See Chevalier* “Lc Mrxiquc, Anrien ct Modenw** ( 1863 ). 
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what ho vrasjf at Mexicans had ceased to be charmed by his sorenic pronvnciamenfot. For on 
July 12th, 18(i7, he was captured, condemned to be shot, and Anally banished. He dietl in 
1873. Then followed more pronunciamentos^ more insurrections, more revolutions, more dis- 
order, and a good many more munlers, and all manner of legal and illegal wickedness. Most 
of (Item were very abortive, but that of Angel Santa Anna — a son of the areh-plotter ami 
patriot — was so far successful, that for four months he plundered and slaughtered, until he was, 
with the ehivf qjc his followers, captun4 and — shot. In 1S71, Juarez was again elected, and 
in 1S72 died, and was succeeded by Tjordo de Tejada, who Inul been one of his opponciifs. 
Juarez was in many respects a remarkable man. He was a pure-blooded Indian, but had 
received an excellent European cdu(‘ation. By profession he was an axlvocate, and when 
first called^' to the Presidency was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Mexico. He is 
remarkable as the first President of Mcvico who held i>owTr during his full term of ollice ! 
Leixlo dc Tejada gave place to Diaz, and Diaz is still at the time of writing (1^7^) in powei. 
But ho\^ long it would be rash to vaticinate. For on the bordei*s, big with a proniincia- 
mento and ready for revolution, is Escobedo, the captor of the ill-fated Maximilian ; and 
it is only a reckless man, very sanguine nr very ignorant, wlio ventures to foretell Mexican 
affairs many months in ad\ance. For .some time past, forgetting nothing apd not aiixiou*- 
to learn, the country has been acting rather high-handedly in reference to American 
(itizens plundered by Mexiean bandit*' It is, therefore, just possible that by her own haughty 
contempt for (Iringos generally, and those of tht‘ I iiitod States in [lartieular, that Mexico 
may hasten her inevitable de.«5tiny by a few^ years. Mcautiine we cannot say that the 
country is greatly improving. The laws, however, arc ‘^aid to be lx*tter obeyed, or ratlu‘r 
loss disregarded,^^ and the military have got reconciled to thi* idea of a civilian as 
President, a very necessary step in good government, which it may surprise the reailcr 
had not been fundamentally understo<xl long ago. We have devoted some space to a brief 
sketch of Mexican historv, for the reason that the history of Mexico is, take it all in all^ 
the history of all the Spanish e\-oolonies in nerica, substituting one name for another, 
and the date of a revolution in one year for that in another. Pomjiey is, in Hispano- 
Amcrieaii historj', much tho^same as Csesar, ‘^especially PomiK?y,^^ and Don Juan Josd 
does^not differ widely from Don Jose Maria, except that the one pronounced in Mexico^ 
and the -other in Peru. Arcadt v am^jo 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mexico: Its Pii\stc\i. GnooKAru^ wo Resothces. 

Mexico— the Mexitl of the Aztecs, the Estados Vnidos do Mejico of official documents— 
is 1,990 miles long from the frontier of Guatemala to the extreme north-wcH limit. Its 

%Tt niaylir 'nldod th.it our intercourse w ith Mexico js .it piO'-cnl !u*n.ihploinntic, the Stales huh iiMosmUetl 
Mfixi-niliaii hang OMliuS'd by tho Govomment from thi. community of nations \ihom the Kepnblic ^\ill honour 
by its intercoursi'. 
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maximnm breadth is 750 milesi and its minimum on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec only a 
very few. At present it is divided into twenty-seven states, one federal district^ and one 
territory. According to the statisticoil reports of 1869 and 1873, though chiefly the former, 
the area, population, and capitals are as follow . — 
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The population may at the pi.'scnt tune bo over %t)00,000, but tables of IS73, \UiiA 
ga\e the (.rnsiib as undoubtedly exaggoiatnl the number of ])eoj»lc in ^somo 

di«*tncts. The table-lands and the slo}>eb of the Coidillcrab aie the most thickly inhabited 
distiitts, but in many sections oi country the settlements aio few and far between. In 
1S()] there were S, 000, 000 inhabitants, distributed as follows — Tudians, t, 800,004), whites, 
1,001,000, half-bieeds, 1,100,0()0, negroes, 6,000. Tins general mjcgcnation makes up* the 
Mexican nation. In the Republic there aie oig^ teen cities, whose pojmlatiou exce^db 20,000; 
m twehe of them it is aliove 30,000, and in five more than ■)0,000 The position ot Mexico is* 
highlj favoured, both as to climate and Licilities for commerce Lving between twc^scas, it hgs 
a «iGalx>ard of b,08G miles, 1,(»77 of wdiich lielong to the (lult of Mexico and th# Carribean 
Sea, and 1,108 to the Pacific, including 2,010 which line the Gulf of California. "The shores 
of the VIc‘xican Gulf are low^, flat, and sandy, except near the TaKisco Rivet Yet the 
\oyager along the shores of this portion of the country is not apt to think it monotonous, 


• fkt Vol I , p 314. 
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for in tibe backgroand, thoagb many leagues distant, it is relieved the pictoresqne 
mountains <ii Vera Cruz. On the Paeific coast the shores are also, as a rule, low, hut 
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here and there spurs of the Cordillera extend towards the ocean, and thus vary the 
monotony of the flat sandy beach, backed by that mnarjiuf? liingo of neh vegetation^ 
bero and there by the slender thatched cottage of some Tndian, or settler, whose 
habits of life are not much more complex than those of the aborigines Off the north-eastern 
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coast of Yucatan are a few islutids. The only one of any consequence is tliat of Coaunil— - 
the Swallow Island of the ((riffinal inhabitants— the Santa Cruz of the Conquistadores, which 
is 300 square miles in area, and abounds in forests of valuable tinibor. It is also famous 
as the site of the shrine to which the ancient Mexicans made pU^rimoges, in onlcr to pay 
adoration to idols, the temples of which can be still traced in ruins. Carmen Island, in 
the Bay of Campeachy, is about sixteen miles long, and two miles wide. In the Gulf of 
Jdcxico are the Islds de los Sacriticios, near Vera Cruz, and the islet on ^which was built 
the fortress of San Juan de I'lloa, which looms so largely out of Mexican history. The 
others are smaller. The physical geography of Mexico is extremely varied, Its surface 
is, nowhere within thirty miles of the sea higher than 1,000 feet, except, perhaps, in 
Chiaiias ; but after this distance from the sea the country everywhere north of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec rises by a succession of terraced mountains to a tablodand with u mean 
delation of ts,U00 feet. This table-land extends far beyond the northern limiU of Mexico. 
The effect of this gradual ri-se is seen in the course of the* railway joimney f»)m \ em 
Cruz to the City of Meviw. In the space of a few hours every variety of climate is 
c\']H‘ricMC(Hl, and in rapid succession the railway train, which appeaia so out of keeping 
with the sleepy primitive life past which it darts, posses tlmmgh sugar-cane and indigo 
plantations, palches of plantains and bananas, and almost insensibly to the pincs, tirs, and 
lichiyis of the north. “The interior «>f ’ Mexico, ’’ to nsc the language of Mr. T\Jor, 
"<*onsi>»ta of a mass of loleatiic rocks, thrust up to a great height al)ove the s(*a-leid. 'J’he 
pliiteau of Mexit'o is 8,0(Ht feet high, and that of Puebla ‘.),()(K1 feet. This c<Mitnil mass 
consists of a greyish trachytic porph}Ty, in^ some places rich in veins of ^>ilver ore. 
The tops of the hills are often crowned with basaltic colnmns, and a j)orous 

amygaloul aboimds on the outskirts of the Mexican Valley. Besides this, of more 

recent volcanic action abound, in the shajie of' numerous extinct craters, in the liigh 
plateaux, and immense “ pcdrigals,” or Kelds of lava, not yet old enough for their snrfaci* 
to have disintegrated into soil. Though sedimentary rucks occur in Mexico, iJic) arc not 
the predominant features in the country. Ridges of limestone hills lie on the slo])es of the 
great volcanic mass towards the coast ; and at a still lower level, just on the rise from thf 
flat we«.t • region, there arc strata of sandstone. . . . Tlie mountain plateaux, such as 

the 4 >lains of Mexico and Puebla, arc hollows filled up and floored with horizontal strata 
of tertiary deposits, which again are covered by the layers of alluvium constantly 
aecuinniating. Of the mountains, Popocatepetl rises to the height of J7,.’»40, feet, and 
Oriza\a to the height of 17,870. Both are volcanoes, though witlr Istaecihuati and Tttiuca 
rising aliove the limits of perpetual snow. San ]Silartin, in the State of >'eiii Cruz, 
bek'hcs out, daj' and night, smoke and flame visible far to seaward in the G^ilf, though' 
it has not “erupted” since a few years after the Conquest. Mexico is impcrfedlly WRter^, 
there not being many rivers, and few of them, owing to tlio construction of ^ country, 
being navigable for more than abort distances. The Rio Santiago, oOO miles* long, is 
lm»ken near Guadalajara by sixty folk in the space of less than three miles, wiilc the Rio 
Grande Del Norte, though winding 1,800 miles, is only na\igablo for sixty Imiles from 
its month, and even then only for small vessels. The same may be said of i^Bost of the 
livers flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. * 
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Mexico is rich ^in lakes of considerable size. For instanccj it has Tezcuco, with an 
area of iiinely-nino square miles ; Chaleo, fifty-four square miles ; Xochimilico and Xaltocau, 
each about twenty-sfeven square miles; and about fifty-five other lakes and lagoons of 
smaller size. During the rainy season the city of Mexi<!o is often jeopardised by the 
overflowing of these sheets of water. The old Aztecs devised and carried into execution 
almost the only system of drainage which exists. But even this has been allowed to fall 
into decay and ruin. For instance, they made a canal connecting Tezcnco, Xochimilico, 
and Chaleo, whieh is still navigated. But as it is the receptacle for all the sewage of 
the capital, to its miasmatic exhalations most of the insalubrity of the city is due. Lake 
Chapala is also a sheet of some importance, and is traversed by steamers. The Mexican 
and the South American Andes, or Conlilleras, bears a striking sinularity in this respect, 
that both are intersected by liarraneas, or vast fissures, w'hile the backs of the mountains 
form elevated plateaux or basins, so uniform in height that they may bo regarded as one 
ooniinuous table-land. The^Valley of Mexico is an elliptical plain, about 910 square miles, 
fringed on all sides, except the north, by lift peaks, none of them active volcanoes. 
Indeed, the plain may be regarded as one vast volcanic hearth, roughened at intervals by 
isolated hills running abruptly from the surrounding level/^ Among these peaks may 
1)0 enumerated Poi)ocateptl and Istaccihuatl,^ wdiich tower over all the others. So r*'gular, 
indeed, is the inountaui plateau of Mexico, and so easy tlic slopes where depressions 
o(X‘ur, that a wheeled carriage could be driven all the way from Mexico to Santa Fc 
(p. Mj), a distance of 1,200 miles. Prescott^s ‘^Conquest of Mexico^' has left on the 
minds of ftiost readers a tolerably accurate picture of the valley as it was in the days of 
Montezuma. ^ ^^The amphitheatre of dark hills surrounding the level plain, the two 
siio^vy mountain peaks, the five lakes covering nearly halt the valley, tlie city ribing out 
of the midst of the ivaters, miles from the shore, with which it was connected by five 
causeways, the straight streets of low, flat-i»ofed houses, the number of c*anals crowded 
with canoes of Indians going to and from tli** market, the iioatiiig gaixlens moved from 
place to place, on which vegetables and flowers were cultivated, the great jijramid up 
V^liicli the Spanish army* saw their captured eorapanions led in solemn pime^^sioii and 
sacrificed at the top — all these arc details in the natuml piclure.^^ How they Jiave been 
altereil ^within the last tlu’cc hundred year«*, how the present city of Mexico is not the 
city of the Aztci's, we shall have occasion to notice by-and-by, when sketching the more 
client fes\)Lures of Mexican towns and towai life. 


• ' The Climate. 

. • Like all the countries of Spanish America Ijing on the slopes of the great Andean 
ranges, Mexico has three climate^, corresponding to the three terraces into wdiich it is 

* divided. There is first the coast region, or Tivtnn Calieitfe^ (the hot lands). This comprises 
all the country lower than 3,000 feet above the sea, and lias a temperature of from 73® 
to 80®. The second, or Tinm TnnplatJas (temperate lands), extend from 3,000 feet to the 


* This is not a \oliano, though given as such in some ph} sical atlases. It has not even a crater. 
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mean elevation o£ tho ceiifral table-land, 0,000 feel, and has a mean •temperature of from 
65*=" to 72^. The third region, or Fmut (cold lands), which is* above this 

altitude, but is really onl\ cold by comparison mth the hotter ^regions lower down, for 
its temperature is from 55' fo (>0^* in the dry season, and never higher than 80*' in the 
wet. The Mexicans Kj»eak of their climates as hot and dry, and hot and moist; tempemte 
and drj^ and temperate ami moist; and cold and dry, and cold and moist Really there 
are in Mexico, as in most eountrios similarly situated, only two seasons the dry from 

October to May, and the rainy comprising the remaining months. The heaviest rains 
fall in August ami Sejjtemb(*r. The rain is gfonerally excessive on all the coasts, but 
esjieciiilly so at Guaymas, Alazutlan, and Acapulco, on the Pacihe; and Vera Cruss, Merida, 
Sisctl, and Progreso, on llie Oulf.^' The healthiest climates are the dry ones; the most 
unhealthy the moist ones. In- the high land the air is sp rarefied that acute lung diseases 
arc common, and disonh'rs of the stomach and bowels are also frequent and fatal. But 
yellow fever is the gr^t scourge on the coasts. It and the teirible black vorniW' usually 
set in at \ ora Cruz aUuit the end of May, and rage until the November colds check thoir 
fatal progress. Some of the coast towns occasionally escape for several years. But these 
exception^? arc not found among the towns on the Peninsula of Yucatan at all, of which 
the mortality is usually excessive. 


Vkgbtable Products. 

In the Tf^rrtffi CuUenieH the soil is usually very fertile. Mai/e, rice, when ilrlgatiou is 
practicable, bananas, piuc-apples, oranges, manioc, are among the crops; ai\d in the 
swampy forests idoiig the shore the sarsaparilla, jalap, vanilla, and oilier tropical plants 
flourish (pp. 21fl, 250). In the winter the •north winds blow in this region, and the 

hurricanes often desolate it. In the summer the breezes also blow, but not so severely 
as at other seasons, and, as wc have already mentioned, the yellow fc\er sets in. In 
the TiPrraa TemphuJa^ uherever rain falls an almost jierpetual summer reigns, and all the 
grains, fruits, ami vegetables of Central and Southern Europe — including maize, orangey, 
lemons, grai)os, and eJives — are produced in exuberant abundance. The Ti^rra Fnai has 
a keener air, and generally a more arid soil than the lower lying lauds. Here •agri- 
culture does not find outlet in the cultivation of a \ariety of crops. Barley -and the 
agave, or American al(»e fp. 215), which was to the ancient Aztecs what the .vine ik to 
the Southern Europeans, or the bamlioo to the C’hinese, are the chief crops. It is tstill 
extensively cultivated for the sake of its fibre, and the juice, which is fermented into 
pnlqve^ the favourite drink of the Indians, and which is even liked by s^mo whites/ 
though, speaking from experience, I must pronounce it one of the abominalions •of the 
earth. A sort of brandy, or mezcal^ which is highly intoxicating, is also distilod from il. 
The value of the pulque trade was, in 1802, calculated at 1,187,523 dollars, |nd that of 
inezeal at 2,57(5,640 dollars. But since that date, though we have no accessible statistics, 
the trade must have largely increased with the greater facilities of transit jEifforded by 
the opening of the Mexico and Vera Cmz Railway in 1873. A special trainj^ known as 
the pulque train, runs between the capital and Sultepec, the centre of the dietrict where 
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» the'bemage is mnnfactnred. In some portions of the highlands village after village 
is si^anted hy pluitationB of aloes. In the Llanos de Apen the best pulque is made. 
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They are planted in long^> r^fular linesi and no si|fht is more coniinon to the Ireveller who 
looks out of the carriage window than to see the Indian '^thM*iqtiei!see>" oaeh with a 
pig^ on his back, and his long calabash in his hand, such plants as 

are in season. The cultivation of the moffttejf is almost a rdigiens duty among 

the Indians. Mr. Tylor tells us, " The Indians have a great fkucy tot making cresses, 
and the aloe bends itself particularly to this lond of decoration, have only to cut 

off six or eight inches of one leaf, and impale the piece on the sharp jMht of another, 
‘and (he cross is made. Ewy. good-sized aloe has two or three of these primitive 

religious emblems upon it.” The juice is collected in great hollows, which are cut in 

the heart of the plant to receive it. This is tdlowed to accumulate daring the night, 

and * then regularly extracted by the Indian milkers in the morning. Here is the descrip- 
tion which the same enniucnt ethnologist whom we have already quoted gtvsa Cf the 
process: — "Getting to the top of the ravine, we found an old Indian milking an i^e 
which flourishes here, though a little further down the climate is too hot for itr to pro- 
duce pulque. This old gentleman had a long gourd, of the 8ba]x^ and size of a great dub, 
but hollow inside, and very light. The small end of this gourd was pushed in among the 
sloe leaves, into the hollow made by scooping out the inside of the plant, and in which 
the sweet juice, the agnamelt collects. By having a little bole at each end of the gourd, 
and ^socking at the large end, the hollow of the plant empties itself into the Jtote (in 
projiOT Mexican Aeotl, water-throat), as this queer implement ia called. Then the Indian 
stopped the hole at the end he had been sucking at uith bis Anger, and dexterously 
emptied the contents of the gourd into a pigskin uhicli he rarried at his back. The 
pulque is taken to market in pigskins, which, though the pig is taken out of them, still 
retain his shape very accurately; and when nearly full of liquor they roll about on their 
backs, and kick up the little dumpy legs that are in them in the 'most comical mid life- 
like way.” In the aloe district huts are built of the stem of the shrubs which Iiaic l>ecn 
allowed to flower, stuck into the ground side by side, with pieces of leaves tied on outside 
with aloe libre. These huts are no doubt cheap, and possibly picturesque, but in the cold 
nights which the Tierraa Fnaa often experience cannot be said to be at all times oom« 
fortable. The manufacture of aloe fibre is a branch of industry only second to that of the 
fermentation and distillation of the juice of the plant. The hogs, or eottalft, in which* the 
ore is carried from the mines, arc almost invariably made of this fibre. The fibre its^f is 
made in two qualities— the coarser from the long pulque aloe, and the finer fnpa a <»«*>*» 
speeies of the same genus; and- the uses of both qualities seem almost endleaa. Golfee, 
tolMcco, yams, capsicums, pepper, pimento, indigo, ipecacuanha, dragon's bloo|, Oopaiba, 
fan-palms, india-rubber trees, ebony, mahogany, rosewood, and many other I vegetable ' 
products are cultivated in Mexico. The cactus is the plant which is almost univt^ll/ s ee n 
in Mexico, and, indeed, gives a characteristic aspect to its scenery (p. 53). ludeel, the arms 
of the lUqniblie are an eagle perched on a cactus, and holding a serpent in its mjath. The 
tale is »hat the old Mexicans, when they first came into Mexico, were a tribe of 
savages, and wandered about from place to place, now fixing themselves hero fcr a time, 
and now there, just as circumstances would permit them. In time (hey bkd a r^Ve- 
latum, that when they came to a plain where they should see an eagle* with a aerpaat ia 
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its moutbj perchod bu a cactus> there they should make their permanent abode. And so 
the story goes that when they arrived on the spot where the present city of Mexico is 
built^ they found what the diviner had told them to look out for. There was the cactus — 
there was the eagle>-*-and best of all^ for neither an eagle, nor above all a cactus, is 
sufficiently remarkable to call for attention in Mexico, there was the serpent in its mouth. 
And so they eettliHl down. Endless speoios met the eye everywhere in all the regions of 
Mexico. Hedges of them are made of the organ cactus {(Wcun hexagonui)^ which is also 
grown in Italy, though it docs not seem to be turned to account lor fences anywhere 
except in Mexico. In appearance its stems look like the pipes of an organ : hence the 
])opu]ar name. Some are so full of water}’' sap, that in dry w'eather the cattle will bite 
at them ; just ns in the north coast of Africa the camoK delight in munching, regardless 
of ilic thorns, the juicy leaves .or branehlets of plants of the same order. The fruit of 
the plant the so-called prickly-pear, or pitabaya, is also eaten, and even made into i)re- 
serves. The roots df the ^ant have also a curious property of rapidly breaking lava into 
a •^^oil capable of supporting other plants. In Sicily, for example, the lava fielJb are often 
planted the cactus, and in a few years the soil is sufReiently disintegrated to allow of 
Mne-. being planted on it. The same effect is seen in Mexico, but it is also breaking up 
the ancient pyramids of porous amygaloid lava w'bieh are among the few remnants of 
A/to(’ religion which the fanaticism of the priests allcTwed to remain in Spaniel Mexico. 
The cactus is also cultivated in order to feed the cochineal insect whicli lives upon and 
furni'-hes the well-known red dye. This is carried on chiefly in the piwincc of Oajaca, 
where tlu^ nopal, or grciit prickly-pear — the same species which has established itself on 
th(‘ shores of the Mediterranean — is cultivated extensively. The grape flouribhes, and in 
sfnne districts wine is extensively manufactured. Cacao cultivation and chocolate manu- 
factories have been already rcfen*ed to, while the cultivation of the sugar-cane and the 
f-otton plant aiv too familiar o})erations to ic piii'c any special notice. Jalap is exported 
to the ovtcnt of 50,000 dollars y^c/* oinntw, tlK«.gh at the beginning of this century the 
trade amounted to 170,000,000 dollai's. 

Animal Products. 

Among the animals may lie mentioned cattle, horses, asses, mules, goats, and sheep, 
nil of whjeh are now plentiful, though originally introiluetioiis from the Old World. In 
the® lower ground are buffaloes (not, of cour^t , the wild bison, hut the domestic ox of tlial 
name), while the tapir, w’olf, lynx, jaguar, wild cat, skunk, browm jwreupine, stag, &o., 
•are common in the wilder parts i‘ the count^}^ The rivei’s and lakes ahoiiiul in fish ; 
tuftW are taken off the coast, while another reptile, the iguana, is by some considered 
excellent food. A few" boa-constrictors are found in the southern forobts, and some other 
^snakes, particularly the rattle and coral snakes, which are said to be exceedingly venomous. 
The alncrun/*Sf or scorpions, are almost as much dreaded, and it is said that not a year passes 
in which some children are not killed by their stings. Among other inseetal pests, 
gigantic spiders, the dreaded tarantula, seolopendras, and a plague of mosquitoes 'abound. 
The country is rich in many other kinds of animals, and among these we need only name 
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its parrots^ humming-birds^ trogons^ and the aenzontli, or hummiDg-1)ird ; while engl^e^ 
hawksj and turkey-buzzards abound. The latter is, indeed, as in all tropiod countries 
where it is found, the scavenger of the towns, and is protected by-law from being injured 
or destroyed. They have, bdwever, to compete for garbage with the dogs, who drive 
them away when anything better than usual is to be got. Mr. I^Ior describes thesn in 
'\"eni Cruz as sitting in compact rows on parapets of houses and churches, and especially 
affecting the cross of the cathedral, w'here they perched two on each arm, and some on the 
top. Wlien some offal was tlirowm into the streets, they came leisurely upon it, one 
after another, their appearance and deportment reminding us of the undertakers men in 
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England coming down from the hoarse at the puWic-lioube door, when the funeral is over.^^ 
The mincb and other resources of Mexico we shall have occasion to notice further on, whei>we* 
purpose to devote a little space to consider the commerce and the resources of the country, 
<50 far as they affect the sombre future of the Republic of Mexico, apart from that' of the 
country itself. That no incurable ignorance^ stupidity, or innate viciousness can well 
l)ermanently affect. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Mexico: Its Men and MAyNXRs. 

To give a hnd characterisation of the people of any conntiy is always veiy difficult Espe* 
Cially 18 this a delicate task when the Mexican population h-w to be described. ^ ,»ea 
IS eterogeneoQS, and what may be true of the people of one part of ^lie country niay be 
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uoanoe ex cnthd'' i opmion«i rogaulmj: the people, and perhaps from his own point of 
view Jie has. Still they are Kithei o\tciM\o iuftuniee<» Imm ioi,> impcifect p*’cmu,cs, 
aad as the vast majority of mankind have never learned the most elementarj rules which 
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must bo attenfled. 1u in weii^hin^ ovidenre, flic rosuU of tliia multiiudo of councillors^ is 
a rather embarrassing ^ories of ilo«>:mas. One traveller represents the Mexicans as a line 
race, i>ossessin<> all the virtues of llie re'=!f of niaukiiul, and sopie peculiarly their own. 
Others mil assure the reader on their word of honour that they have searched the 
v^oi*abuIari<'s of the laiig’ua^o in wliieli they write without beinjf able to pick out a<series 
<»f adjectives strong? enoiii^h to expn^ss the utter tijr]»itiHle of the-^e deg'cneraie descendants 
of a doi^-oiicnite race ! Let us take a middle (‘onrse, ainl endeavour to glean from different 
writers uho-^e ahi]it\, truibAjiness, and lenglli of residence in the country have been such 
that, now and then cheeking their statements hy our now slight personal acquaintance with 
the Mexicans, we may in the end l)e able to get some tolerably sound ideas regarding 
the people of this ]>ortion of Spanish \meriea. And licfore saying one word regarding 
either the Indians, the Spanish Creoles, or the mixed .races — before attcmj)ting to give 
some idea of the men or women of [Mexico — let us say a few words about those whom 
Aoltaire characterised as the third sex, namely, ihf They have in times past 

exercised such inllncnco, and even now are so powerful, that the eharaetor of the 
Mexicans can never he prof^rly understood unless the character of their S])iritual ndvis 4 Ts 
be explained. ^ In doing so we must, perforce, be severe, but severity in this ease is 
<»nly justice : for I should he extremely sorry to think that the ecclesiastics of any 
country (»r any creed were to K‘ judged by the Mexican standard. 


Thk Pkiests and the CirciicH. 

In Mexico, as in every Spanish country — free or in bonds, llepublican or Monarchical 
the priests arc all-ix)werful. The lordly race of Castile is like the king most Catholic.^' 
Hence it folhiws that the Churchmen, as the administrators of the creed, share in the 
influence whii‘ii that (Teed exercises over the actions, the thoughts, and — I am not inclined 
even to gainsay that — the morals of Die Spanish pcsiph*. IuiIcchI, in no matter what 
adniinistraf ion or form (•! government, the Chundi ^^is the ini[tvrivm in imperio^ the 
if'ipuhlv'a in n'/t/inUud, It was even iiK»re so prior to the eonfifecation of the Churc^ 
property, and the proclamation of liberty of conscience; an era, however, which does not 

date earlier than 1^51). Tak(‘ Puebla fp. 2(»l), for example. This town of over. 

inhabitants may 1^ said almost to h,i\e belonged (o the (dergy. It has soventy-lw’o 
chnrohes, some of them by no means small, though nom* of tht'm so fine an the, C’athedral 
of Mexico (Plate XIX.). Here the Church ]'arty focuses itself: here it plots that sieflUly, 
pow^erful oppo-^ition to all reform, wliieh is (u ^ of tin' many causes of the imlinppy political 
condition of Mexic^o, with its sempit(TTial revolutions, and its endless ehangeai of govern-* 
menf, pnmunciami/'ntos, and political annunciations, which, after a tim(*, grovj^ wecflrisopio 
in their murderous sameness. Tbe reader must take Mr. E. ». Tylor’s aiithority for 
the :=»tat(micnt that, as is usual in cathedral towms, the morality of the people- is rather, 
lower Mian usual."" The revenues of Die Mexican Church were enormous. Tojack estimated 
the income at twenty millions of dollars yearly, <ir more than the whole -rciSPniie of the 

tite , hut we are inclined to think that this Cfetimate, (vhich far excecids that given by 

any other autbouty, is (xaggerated. Ti'jada, however, explains it by*thc well-known fact 
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that the priests have always tried as much as possible to conceal the wealth of the Church. 
When the property was eoniiscated it wa-s found to be worth, even making allowances 
for the eivcumstauces of the time, which did not permit of the full price being obtained, 
half the value of the real estate of the country. There is, Mr. T}lor remarks, nothing 
rcnivkable in this wealth. For two cenluries the relations of the people to the Cliurch 
remained much as they were in the Middle Ages in Kuro))e. It was until comparatively recently 
accounted pious and extremely merit orious to leave Jar^u sums of money or good estates 
to the Church. To this day, Mexicaii&, in no way distinguished for their ccclc->iastical 
zeal, and, indeed, all but heretics, through lung halnt and national feeling, will insert a 
clause in their will, leaving some nominal sum ‘‘ to tlicse charities, which, from time 
immemorial, it has beiMi consulcied pious to benetit.^^ Half (he city of Mexico at one 
time belonged to the Church, a. fact not ditHcult to credit when we remember that in 
the time of Philip W half the freehold projicrty of Spain was in the same plight. \el 
at the time when our informant, Mr. T^lor, visited Mexico (viz., in I'ijb), the clergy, 
secular and regular, only amounted to l,nOO, and the number has l>een steadily decreasing 
of late years. In ls*2l> it was G,000, in IS 11 it had fallen to ; while, taking the 

census of IS5() as the }ear of cal(‘ulation, the income of eaeh pru*st and monk was on an 
ave'^age, at the lowest rec'koning, €200 yicr atiuum. But w'c must not suppose that this 
was anything like the maximum. The pay of the poor country cures, as now, was. only 
from i-$0 to toO, so that it neccsburily follows that some of the higher (lignitaries and monks 
were in r<^'cipt of very handsome incomes. Yet the profession w’as not overstocked, but 
on the contrary, year after year, became more and more deserted, notwithstanding the 
prizes which it had for its followers. It is diHit*ult to account for this, unless on the 

ground that the Mexicans W'ere growing more enlightened and liberal with tiie progress 
of years, or that the Churchmen in posf^c shrewdly looked forward to a time when the 
property of the Church would be confiscated. Vo doubt many, some wdll say a majority 
of the clergy, are and were men of extreme > loose moi*als. Indcoi], so evil is their 
odour, that heads of families not unfnKjueiitly prohibit any jiriest from crossing their 
threshold. But we do not generally find Mexicans deterred by a little bad reputation 
from occupations where much money and Miiluonee arc to be had for a little work.^' 

Every, writer on Mexico holds up his hand in holy horror of the immoral lives of (he 

Mexican clergy. This is ned a something yestcrchiy. In 1()25, Father (iage, an 
English {riar, travelled in the country, and was so disgiisteil with their ways that 
whtn he came back to England he tun.rMl Protestant, and died A'icar of Heal. It 

may be added, by w'ay of comment, that in lr»2G the Romish faith was not a very popular 
•or a very lucrative creed in these dcs, and that “converts^* were personages of no little 
consequence. Until the suppression of monasteries the monks (p. 257) led most inimonastic 
lives, and the clergy’s piety generally is cluelly distinguished for its absence, and entire 
^ disregard* of Church disciidine. Many of them, for instance, are celibates only in tliis resjiect, 
*that they dispense with the marriage ceremony. For a priest to be the sou and grandson 
of a priest is not considered in most parts of S|>anish America to be anything more than rather 
a Clarions circumstance, interesting but not sufticicntly remarkable for note. I-i ought, 
however, to be allowed that thei'o arc many exceptions to this general rule. Some of the 
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country curates are men of exemplary lives; anil the same may be siid of the priests of 
the Order of St. ^'illecnt de I'anlo and the Sisters of Charity with wliom they arc associated. 

But then it so bai)p‘ns that few of these, either priests or sisteW;,^ are ^Mexicans.* When 

Bon Igpiiaeio Comunfort came ‘into puvor he eonceived the laudable ambition of holding* 
ollice for a little time longer than tin* usual eight months, wliieh for the ten previous ^'ears 
had been the average Pro.^idential term of his predi‘i‘ebSors. He, iheccforo, os we have 
already noticeil, tried hartl to gain popularity by attacking the fuero^, the extraordinary 
privileges of priests and soldiers which had hurvived the War of 1 ndeiieudencc, and the 
juloption of a Kepublican form of Government. Neither were, until lately, amenable to the 
civil tribunals for debt, or, indeed, any offence. They were judged by s])ecial courts, com- 
posed of members of their own bodv, who iialurally administered peculiar justice to 
complainants and creditors. But tlic Mexican j^eojile wierc .suspicious of jioliticians, and 

especially of politicians who tried to buy piipularity by such specious bids as this, and 

accordingly failed to sujiport him in his projivtcd reforms, ifowever, under »)aaroz, even 
this was managed, thougli it does not at all follow that the Legislature Jnay not in 
time again dulo backward to the old state of affairs. Vet, after all, the intluonoc of the 


Poi^e is but slight, as his Holiness discovered when he attemjited to interfere in a disjmle 
about some ctmr<*h bonelices. Nor is religion high. Notwithstanding the penal Jaws 
agaipst monks, nuns, Je.sUits, and the clerical garb, tlie prie&ts^ iiiHuence is still immense, but 
it seems to be chiefly among women of all clashes, and both sexes of Indians and the 
uneducated whites. The higher class Mexican gentlemen — though nominally Jtoman 
Catholics— pooh pooh! the Church, and break endless jokes on it, and tell an iiflinitude of 


amusing anecilotes not to the credit of the prie'^ls, Tluy do not alteiid church, though 
the young Mexican dandies have a habit of gathering around the chiircli d(H)rs, and then, 
as the ladies pass between the rows of these evluisites, criticising their looks and their 
dress in a most audible tone. If they hold any opinions, these seem lo be Ibose t>f the 
French school of Freethinkei-s, and, indeed, in some rc peels, jis far as the influence of the 
priests and the Church goes, ilexico is not unlike France. Tithes .are now optional; but 
the pjiests are never w^eary id* telling their congregations that all manner of diro thingg 
will befall here ami hereafter if they negleid to contribute freely of their suljstami to 
the Church. There can, however, be no doubt ab,mt the piety of the poorer classes ot the 
Mexicans— they are thorouglily priest-ridden, the schoolmaster notwithstanding ;/ though 
whether the outward ohservaiieo of the forms of religion and the festivals of t^c Church 
entitle them to that ramdi-abused designation is doubtful. Imlei>tl, if all tales are W, 
there is an amazing amount of liypoerisy prevalent even among these jK^ople. A ludicroiw 
s ory is fold how on one occasion a s<»n of ikdial, by dint of professions of grfat saneti-* 
raonioiisncss, managed to get into a chuivb where some extremely ascetic pioplfe were 
^ourging cadi other. Tlic church was perfectly dark, and as the whip desecndkl on the 
I^ni on lal »acks of scourgers and scourged, whining cries, intended apparently lor agony,. 

and the . set to work and k.d about In.n lustily. He insta-itly noticed that the c^cs wfaioh 


• E. B. Tylor; « Anahnaf,” p. 287. 
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proo^Nsded from tliose wIjo t'fperienced the strength of his arm and tbft weight of his whip 
were of quite a difforont cl. 'racier from tho i»reviou3 lamentations, and altogether more 
natural. The sequel to tlie <ale is, that thorc were serious objections raised against the 
continued aJnu‘^siou of this n w scourger to the meetings of these good peoj>le— he was 
much too jdous ! 


I^'niAXs.* 

Tho Mexican aborigines, though <livi<Ied up into many raeos, have still tho marked 
common characteristics of the North Americau Indians. They are not usually a good- 

looking race, but tho men are sturdy, and the women short and fat. In aj^pesirauco 
they arc usually rather melancholy-looking, but in reality they are a merry pcoi»lc, who, 
when at homo, clud and jest till Jute in the night ; amuso each other with jokes and puns 
play tricks, and laugh.’' Hut to the (Veoles and ^Mestizoes they are cold and* reserved, 
having no conlideiice in Ihoin. The Indian is, hou^ver, remarkably without ^>on^ibility 
otherwUo, lie i'-* tenacious of life, wounds which would undoubtedly kill a wliite peivon 
appearing hanlly U) imHuivenieuce these swarthy races. He never has lockjaw, oven though 
su'>taiuing the injuries which w’ould pr<Kliico it in other men. 1I<' drinks fretdy; tnaiiv of 
thenj are under the iiifluonee of brandy half of their lives, jet tiny never have 
/rmf'Hfty and seem not greatly affected hy their potations. To nervous levers tho Indian, how- 
ever, suc<‘umbs rapidly: ^Mie neither rages nor bceomts delirious, but all energy is wanting, 
and in a few days ho expires of exhau'-tion.” The jMexi(*aii Indians of the j%e‘sent day 
are by no means stupid, but they ^\ant the pi>wer of originality. They are good imita- 
tors, but an' deficient in imagination. They can muster details, but can rarely extend 4 »r 
expand thc'>e details. As to poetry they are totally dcfi<*ient in it. Some of the.*-c eharact er- 
istics are cxhihited in tho .kztoo work, though wo must rememher that tho origin of tlu' 
Aztec civili'-ation is as yet unknown. Tiiere is no likeliliood that it originated among 
them; the firNt clcnients may havo eome from without. Sarlorius justly enough remarks 
that the two childn'n of the sun i»f the IVruvian Incas, and Uuot/ulcoatl (p. tho white 

men of the Mexicans, may imlicato the early influence of tho (’aueasian race. To tho west 
of the Aztec <oiintry lay ll\ itnimannuluiul, known to the Icelandoi*s as early as the’ tenth 
century IVol. I., p. HI). WIio can say how tho threads of the civilisation of the Kast are 
attached to thovi» of the West? Tlie Indian is like all his race, full of distrust mid suspi- 
i ion. But this is oxhiliitod not only to the whites but to tlie people of his own Ai'e. 
''Their salutations a.nong them^-elves, especially of the women, are a long rigniarolo of 
wishes and inquirus alter health, w'hich are r* peated monotonou’^ly and unKytnji(ithi«ingly* 
on both '^ides, often williont loiAing at each other, or even stopping. The liuliin who. is 
dcbiroiis of obtaining something of another never asks for if directly, or wilhoii beating 
ahoiiH fir^t ho nuikes a small presonf, praises this or tliat, and at last brings|forth his* 
wi^h. If he has a recpi^^st to make of any one he always prefaces it wdth a present * 

" Sartoiiu. •‘M(xiro” p. f>3: TjloiN “ Analuiai.,’* pp. r,0 €i iuj , and private notc| of the author, during 
two bhoit viaita to AUvito in 1803 and 18CC. ^ 
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Even an interview with Vie village alcalde^ or magistrate^ though he may be an Indian 
of his o\yu tribe, is never entered upon without sending an amnl-cauwr, in the 
shape of a fat hen or sojne such gift, to smooth the way to a favourable reception. They 
arc admirable diplomats — never speaking straightforwardly, if *they can manage to say their 
say in ambiguous language, so as to leave some outlet by which they may afterwards 
interpret the terms of the discussion to their own advantage. In dealing with them the 
other party to the bargain must be careful to define previously all the conditions of the 
contract, otherwise there is certain to be in the end an endeavour to wriggle out of it. 
Priests who speak the language perfectly will sometimes acknowledge that they find a 
great difficulty in understanding the confessions of a penitent, on account of the riddles, 
metaphors, and other ambiguous expressions which are used, and in which tlicir native 
languages abound. Like most of the tribes from the North — and, indeed, all the native 
American races, the Eskimo included — they have a great repugnance to tell .my stranger 
their names, lest they should be compromised. Rather than do so directly they will tell 
a lie. If questioned about a third person they will rarely tell anything. If they have, 
for instance, met him on the road, they will nnhe^^itatingly declare lliat they have never 
hoei> bJ From finr of being taken advantage of, they are distrustful, and accoixlingly 
always cheat in a small way if they can manage it, so as to get ^^even^^ with the knavery 
of the other dealer. Their plantations they generally try to conceal in the depth ofi the 
Avoods, or in secluded ravine<^, so :ls to be out t»f the track of mau. The} approach their 
Inils by bceluded j^aths, and if by chance a stray hunter comes ui)on one of their little 
settlenieiils they are by no means pleasal ; they even resent it as an intrusion. From 
long subjection to the Spaniards they arc now quite c-owed and servile, and though numeri- 
cally superior to the nliites, they are too divide 1 up by differences of language, tribal 
hatreds, and the want of any national pridi*— for tlicir old traditions are now almost 
forgotten — that no fear need ovti be entcrlal j d of their rising in against the 

m 

other raco.s in the country, 

Many of tliem cultivate their own jiatchcs of land, collect pulque, or work as daj- 

hibourer.s, though living in their o>mi \illages instead of uj>on the estate^ of their emjdovers. 
• . . * 

For instance, in tlie State of Neva Cruz it is wvy coniinoii t(» contract with tlie village 

autlioritjo'% for a iniinber of labourer'^. They roiiuve money in ad\ance, but tin whole 

village is re^)Hinsil»le for their due fuHilnienl of the eontrart, and the alcalde nill .send 

W'orkmeu ♦till the debt is li<piidated. Some braiuhcs of agnciiUiire, such as the prepara- 

tioiT of vanilla (p. 25t») and the cocliineal, aie carried on solely by the Indians. Among 

their arts are admirable life-like nnidel'^ of tlie 'Mexican people in clay, nn>dels of 

•fruit in wax, &e., as nell as :i »»risk trade in mn*ient idols, whidi they disj)Ose of 

lo.tlnf British antiquaru's for eveollent ])ri<'es. On the river*? they are fishers and lerry- 

men, .and in the noighlK>urhoo(l of eiiie*? thev furnish wo^hI and charcoal for the inhabitants. 

Early <lt break of day, and till late after smisi-t,’^ writes Mr. Sarlonus, ^^one hears 
In the streets of Mexieo a melancholy kuig-drawn ‘Onsior/ and sees the collier trudging 
in with a tall (X)al sack upon his back, who with inarticulate crixik designs to '^ay, ‘ Carbon, 
(CWl, Sir).^ Whoever has not seen tlu» canal of Santa Anita (las vigas) has not 
yet an ailequate comprehension of Indian industry. Unimmbi'revl crafts of all kinds 
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oodo rowed alonp^, from the clumsy flat boat to tlie lig^ht canoe which can hold one* 
The little Indian girls row lightly on with their double- blade< I jxiddlos* Their boat m 
filled with vegetables, the outside decorated with flowers, us if it, wore a bridal boat, and 
the young peojde arc giiily laiigliing and singing, wliile the old frog-catcher puddles past 
with his booty, solemn as a baboon, and equally ugly. Kvery thing hurries and ilishes 
along towards the market : whole loads of wild ducks and htrand-snipcs come from the 
lakes; fowls' eggs, fruit, &o., from the villagi‘S, in onler to sujqdy tho^daily necessities 
of the great city. In the neigh bourliood without the city [of Mexico] lie the vegetable 
fields of the Tiulians, and those ^^Ch lampas'' called the floating gardens. These garden- 
lands have been w^)n from a marsli : a simjde turf covering under which the water 
stands. On a strip of this land brush lias been thrown, whilst at the sides deep ditches 
have been dug and tlie oartli thrown up over it. As often as the ditches become filled, 
which is 2 n*ctty often, the eartli is airaiii thrown on the IxmI. When the sod is a foot 
thick over the water it is planted, and the jd.ints flourish w'cll because they n0ver la<'k 
moisture. Tlie^^o ganlens rest ujion instrure foundati ns, and totter beneath the tread ; 
and we can w'cll imagine that in earlier times, before the artificial draining, wdicii the 
valley [of Mexico] was often inundated, su(‘h little i-^laiids may ha\e been dctachrxl in a 
storm and floated off." Indeed, in Huni]»oldtV day, llioiigli by tlial time tlie waiters 
of the lak<‘ had been long drained oJT, there were still stune of these arlifieinl islands 
in the lake of Chaleo, whieli the owners towe«l li\ a rope, or jiuslnnl about W'ith a long 
polo. They ori^iuati'd and were re'^orte^l to uf a time when the <'ity of Mexico was built — 
like some bug‘ collection of ‘Make <lwellings*^ — in the inid*-l of the w^ater-coMMcd valley, 
and the inhabitants w'ore not strong enough to hold land on tlu' shore; lu'iieo they 
w’ere driven to these and other strange shifts to gel fooil. Chaleo is and was a froMi- 
wator lake, but the mud of Lake Te/cuco was ;it lir.st too full of .sail and soda to he 
used for covering the rafts of brush and reed-, wdiich form the f<iUiidalion of these floating 
gardens, wdth ary prospect of th<' M>il hearing a crop. JIowe\er, by pouring the w'ater 
of the lake into it and letting it soak tlinmgh, the ingenious A/tccs dissolvisl out most 
of the salt, llicn the island w%as lit for cultivation and lic)n* 0X4*eliciit crops of vcgctabletk 
Somofimoc the island w.as so large tliat the 2)roprietor \va.s able to build a hut on* his 
floating farm, and live there wdtli his family. The name i'hhutuipfui is still ajqdicd to the 
garden patches ahmg the canal, However, at iireseiil they all lie at anchor, and the 
wind i*; no more able to blow' them adrift. They l(H)k right cheerful, snrrouuded with 
balsams and j»inks and border flowxrs, and plaiitc^d with plump cabbages, lettiuje, lind 
parsnij)3.'^ A [K*culiar jog-trot is the onlinary gait of the Mexican aborigines. They arc 
so accustomed to carry loaxls, light or heavy, on their backs, that if, say, on a journey* 
with a letter, they will make up a iiareel of stones ten or fourteen |X)uuds in ti'cight; .to 
this the letter is added, and the whole fa.stened on tlleir backs, that they will not forget 
that they have a commission to execute. They usually carry all loads by moans a strap • 
which passes over the fi'rehead. Some of them are able in Hu.s manner to bear great^ 
loads. At the foundry of Areas there was living, twenty jeans ago, an Indian wfio carried 
a weight of rock of 600 x)ounds, from the quarry to the .smiHing-liousc, a distance of 
quarters of a mile I It is common in the mines to see labourers carrying about a quarter 
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of a ton to tho 0arfaoei the only ladder being trunks ot trees fixed slanting across the 
shafts with Notches cat in them for steps. Laborionsly, in this fashion, they cany their 
;produce to market for twenty-five or thirty miles over mountain paths of the most rugged 
diaracter. Tired out and perhaps wet through, they pass the night in an open porch, in 
order* next morning to offer their products for sale. And yet they utU not earn for this 
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labour as much as they could by a ^ay^s work in the city. Still nothing can turn the 

Mexican Indian from his old hahits> or con\ince him that the little luxuries he values 

shap, Bugar^ brandy, and frequent indulgence in strong drink — can bo procured more 
^advantageously in other ways. 

The following graphic description I borrow from Mr. Sartorius. I give it in his 
own words, as I could uot presumo to reduce the picture by any condensation : — " By 
goings out in the afternoon to one of the gates of Mexico, either that of Bebu or San 
Antonio, or of San tosme, one can observe the trains of Indians wending their way home 
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to their villages. What a ooutnust with all that surroumls tlienil Splendid houses, 
inagnificeut carriages, elegant ly-drcssod ladies and gay dandies: and close by, those })ooi 
halt-naked Indians, the men in front, the women in the rear, J he children uiwn their 
Ixicks, speaking another language, wearing another dress, and of another colour from their 
fellow-ereatures who pronienailc the streets. They are trotting along towards their home, 
joking and laughing among themselves, caring little for the world about them, a distinct 
people within a jHSople. Yonder, under the tall i>oplars, stands a j)ul 4 ueria, a shop where 
their favourite drink is sold. There they must stop to take one drink more. Dense groups 
are standing round ; godfathers are greeting each other with hat in hand, and making 
profound obeisance; the well-tilled cup goes round from mouth to mouth, and the dis- 
<’ourse grows eloquent in praise of the ]>recious nectar. The wives sit on the ground and 
take their children from their backs, give the little one Jbi^ast, and stop the month of the 
bigger one with a ooeolc (a kind of small, sweet, dark-eolourcd roll), but all the while keep 
an e\e on the ]>u)qiic bowl, if ]^rchanee the husband or a gallant neighbour should Iiand 
it to them. Want and toil and the long journey are forgotten. Ijouder and louder gnnv 
the assurances of frlendiihip among the ra(‘n ; often and oCtener they come to the wife for 
another quartilla (a quartt‘r I’eal, or alx)ut three cents), for she has the proceeds of the 
market done up in her girdle, and after every new drain u|K)n it, she reties the lessening 
bundle with a sorrowful look. Now the mirth grows boisterous. In some groups the 
women begin to follow the example of the men. Here is a crowd making meiTv and 
dancing to the strumming of a farana (a small stringed instrument); jonder, the rising 
hilarity makes them tender; whole drinking circles embrace eiieh other, lose \heir equi- 
librium, and fall, to the infinite delight of the others. The In^stiality is now under full 
^ail, and no one notices that the sun has already set. Jealousy brings the women in 
contact, who commence a vigorous eontliet, tug at eai'h other's hair, and scratch and bite ont* 
another; even the men get to blows, excited by their fellow-la/.zaroni. The uproar bt*comcs 
fearful, till at last the p<»lice are among them, who take the eoniliatants to the watch- 
house, and disi)ei‘se the rest, who, after many vicissitudes, at length reach their village, 
fully resolved upon a repetition the next time they go to the city." The Mexican Indiuiy> 
are, moreover, like all the races which have ever (^mo into contact with the Sjiaiiiard, 
jiunctiliously {xsJite. On two Indians meeting — i%ay on the Chaleo Canal — they* will 
simultaneously burst out into a long string of complimentary i)hnise8, often meaningless, 
and always higb-llown. They will p)ur tliehc forth without looking at each other, and 
often without stopping the canoe which they arc paddling. Sometimes they will shout in 
Mexican, sometimes in Spanish, '‘^IIow is your worship this morning?" t|iist that I 
have the happiness of seeing your worship in good health." If there is anything I can* 
have the honour of doing for your worship, pray dispose of me," and so foi^h. • It is 
doubtful whether they horned these exaggerated bits of courtesy from the Sjianiardi^ As they 
are bO thoroughly Castilian in this formal politeness, and as c<)mpletely without lining as 
the low bows and complimentary grimaces which accompany them, it is pn>l)ablb that th» 
Indians Ime only b^irrowed the lofty courtesy of a nation whoso politeness has Wn defined not 
inaptly as "the diamond ring on the dirty finger." Mr. Tylor, however, seems to l4liev« that 
it is possible that its origin dates further back. The Indian in his native village, is a very 
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different porsoti frofti the Tndian soiling his wares in the market-place of a great town. 
At home they arc talkative enough, but, as we have already noted, in the presence of the 
whites and half-breeds they are eonstraincHl. This is due not only to the fact that the 
whites and Mestizoes do not understand his language, but also owing to the distinct line 
of demarcation wliich long prejudice has drawn between the Indian and the rest of the 
])opulation of Mexico. The whites call themselves gent a de rnzon — people of reason — to 
distinguish themselves from the Indians, who are, of course, jKJOple w'ithout reason. Indeed, 
the distinction in ordinary parlance is carried still further. It is common to hear a white 
talking of his section of the community as ^^gcute^^ — people — and of the aborigines as 
Indies — Indians — that is, not j)eople at all. The Indian mode of talking, as has already 
l>cen well remarked, shows how broad the gulf between them and the whites is. The 
Indian is full of quil>bles, puns, and small jokes. On the contrary the Spaniard^ talk is 
not nlxmt names, but almost invariably about things : hence the facility with which Spanish 
WTitings«and conversation Van be translated into other languages. The Indians' dress 
is usually very scanty, even in the valley of Mexico, where the mornings and evening's are 
rather eliillj'. The men have a general ap})earanf*e of having outgrown their I’lotlies." 
The sleeve of the cotton shirt only reaches to their ellx)w^s, and the drawers, of the same^ 
raalonui, end at the knees. A kind of blanket, a pair of sandals, a j)alm-leftf hat, and the 
liulian is dn^ssed. The W'omaii clothes herself in a kind of cotton sack, \cry short at 
the sleeves and open at the shoulders, in addition to some sort of petticoat. Not unfre- 
quently she wTars a cloth folded on her head like a Roman contadina." Rut most 
common Ij’^ her head-dress is her own thiqk black hair, which hangs down behind in long 
twnsic<l tails. The appearance of the Mexican Indian is fairly wrell given in the figures on pp. 
2()9, 277. His skin is brown, his liinl>s muscular, especially his legs, his lij)« thick, his noso 
Jewish, his hair coarse and black, and hanging straight down." The modern Aztec cherishe® 
few' of the traditions of the former greatness of l:is race. Alx)ut the only signs of his caring 
anything alx>iit it is evincetl in the flaring pa ntings outside the drinking shop. These 
reprc‘soiit Aztw warriors joyously drinking great bowds of pulque, a hint to their degene- 
rate descendants to go in and do likewise. However, these daul>s are mere copies of the 
FiHihch coloured prints dejncting or supposed to depict the scenes of the Conquest, and 
th^aTgh scattered all over the country do not seem less popular from the eircumstancc that 
they represent the followTrs of Cortes, with tho faces and limbs of European*?. They 
are, however, quite as like the real Aztecs who get drunk under them as the simpering 
shepherds and shepherdesses w'ho hang uii tlit walls of Englidi cottages, or their brothers 
and sistera in stars, garters, periwigs, court swxmls, and diamond necklaces, wdio sprawd over 
► the walls and ceilings of many l German Schloss, and j>erhaps in some palaces nearer 
home* We have alreiuly hinted that the Mexican Indians are not particularly honest. 
•This is unfortunately a marked eharaotcristi<^ of the nation, and though it w’ould be 
harsh, and probably unjust, to attribute it all to tlieir religion, yet there cannot be a 
» doubt that dishoucsty has increased in Mexico since the Conquest, and is greatly due to 
the Roman Cathr-Jic system, which inculcates a belief, but allows their morals to shift for 
themselves. Theft has even ceased in some districts to be considered an offence worth 
punishing, and for Tong public opinion, at least among the Indians, has not included pilfering 
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among those acts which bring disgrace to Ihe i>ovpetnitor. To be foundT out is unfortunate: 
to escape is highly meritoritms, and makes at ouct' a man of superior talent, lies confesses 
to the priest, certainly. But the priest absolves him, and tells ^bim to sin no more, an 
injunction whieh he treats very much as a sacerdotal ooininon-place, and proceeds forthwith 
to sin again. All the Indians working in a mine are searched ;is they come out, ili4>ugh 
unhap])ily this degrading thicf-niciking scene can be witiu'ssed at the gateway of many of 
our i>ul)lic works in England. A half-naked Indian might be supiK>sed to he able to 
secrete very little. But long eKj)LTienoe lui.s taught the superintendent — generally a 
Scotchman, and Don Pedn> !McTa\i>h i.s usually the m*>st acute of his nation — that even 
this is po‘?sihlc. The labourers’ oars, mouth, hair, and even less likely phu'os are scanned by 
the doorkeeper, and as rich ore can be kept in little bulk, he is not uufrciiuontly suc(*(‘'»sful 
in finding considerable quantities of the c( * ipuny’s property.^ Still, a great ileal more e^ca}>es. 
Tliis fact is very apparent from tin* presence in close proximity to the mine of little smelt- 
ing works, the owners of uJiich profcs'^ to be employed in smelting the ore from a few small 
mines in the vicinity. But in reality they are kept going solely on the ore stolen hy the 
Lxhoiirers at the bigger ones, an<I whieh ore is purchased fn)m them at exactly oue-half its 
value, a fact wdiich the eomjwny rohhed knows perfectly wtII, but must bear a^* best they (*an 
as one ‘>f the •'institutions of the country.^’ "If the siHHU’intendent,’^ writes ilr, Tvlor, 
from whom I derive these facts, '‘should roast the parish prii^st in front of the oxidising 
furnai'O, till he confessed all ho knew about the thefts of liis parishioiicrh from the I'oiupany, 
he would tell strange tales — bow' Juan Fornandez carri(‘d olT thirt>-four jH'unyworili of 
silver in each ear for a m<mtl» ; and how Pedro .Vlvarado (the liulian namc'^ hKvc almost 
disapjieared except in a few familii's, and Spanish names have* been Md>&tituted) luul a hammer 
wdlh a hollow handle, like the stick that Suneho Panza delivered liis famous ,]ndgrnent 
alxmt, and carried away silver in it every day when ht* left work; and how N'a.si'o Nunez 

stole the iron key from the gate' (which <‘ost two ^dollars to replace), walking tw'cnty miles 

and losing a day’s work in order to 'sell it, and eventually getting but twopence bn* it; 
and plenty more stories of the same kind/’ 

Never diil a people mon* thoroughly exhibit all the signs of Hubjeetion than the 

Mexicans. They were enslaved, treated as such, and no effort made to elevate tlft'm. 

Hence they became dissimnlutor'J, thieves, and adepts at cmtwilting tlic Conqueror* by 
cunning when they could not do so by force. However, it is cheering to iind that (he 
intluenee of f‘on*igiiers upon them is emitrary to the usual rule— good. Indeed, it could 
not be well for the worse- The Mexican miners have arrived at the lowest deptfi of vice, 
and accordingly, when tliey came in contact with the Cornishmeii, the result was that they 
iniprov’ed. They saw that the foreigners had ». eontemjit for theft and lying, and for the « 
iirst time in their lives learned that these were accomplishments not highly valfied yi the 
society of the Old ^Vo^ld. Conscience is only a matter of education, and <Tii)ae a mere 
qucsstion of skies. And so the Mexh’aii began appreciably to tell the truth onivyry high 
occasions, though lying, us a well-worn garment, was good enough foti ordinary^ 
uses, and if he stole, was not jiarticularly anxious to tell of his exploits to* the stal- 
wart who was his fellow'-Ialx>urer. Instead of squandering his fvagos he 

imitates the Europeans by putting them in the savings bank. Thus/ in course of time. 
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Ihe influence of foreigners may exercihc some appreciable influence on the Mexican character. 
And, in all* verity, it will bear improvement — it is diflieiilt to deteriorate it. Af\heii they 
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to consider a steady course of dram-tWnkinR the height of enjoyment, and standing 
in the 8un doing nothing for hours a gentleman-hkc enjoyment— and a very pleasant one 
it is when the sun is not too hot and the scorpions not fond of the locality-then we may 
^.xpeet not great things, hut something of Zos Indioo, and the fewer shades of paler colour 
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above them. The Mexican Iiulians are, however, not apt to chan^. Tliey ate tmlj- 
“ peojilo of imroason/^ They do Ihe most absurd thiii^^— as we all do— and labrieato the 
rudest articles for household use and for sale for no other reason than simidy beeauso their 
fathers did so. Tliey are Omservativos wdio decline to bo oducaited info a new jjolicy. 
The Indian makes un^fla/ed pottery, without taste, and with not a great deal of utility erther, 
and ^‘i>aeks"" it on his back twenty or thirty miles to market, seemingly careless of the 
wante of lalH)ur and the loss of time. But time is nothing to all his seronelv stolid race, 
and in Mexict.) at least, where the Indian is not quite st> la/y as the rest of the American 
aborigines, the fact of beasts of burden having been in the country for three hundrotl 
years seems never to have oeeurrcHl to him. ^^They cultivate their little patches of maize, 
by putting a sharp slick into the ground and dropping the seed into the hole. They 
carry pots of w^ater to irrigate their griuind with, instead of digging trtmehes. This is 
the more curious, as at the time of the Compnst irrigation was much practised by the 
Aztecs in the ])lains, and remains of w'ater canals still exist, showing tliai they In^l (*arricd 
the art to great perfwtion. They bring logs of wood over the mountain by harnessing 
ho^^es or mules to them, and dnigging them with immense labour over tlic rough ground. 
Tlie itlea of whc^els or rollers has either not occurred to tliem, or is consideretl a i»ornieious 
n»»velty. It Is very striking to see how', while Europeans were bringing the newest 
raachincry, and the most advanml arts into the country, there is s(*arcely any sunptoin 
of improvement among the people, who still hold firmly to the wisdom of their ancestors. 
An American author [Mayer] quotes a story of a certain }K*ople in Italy [though the tale 
in a patriarchal one and has been told of many peopb*, and oven individuals] ift an illus- 
tration of the feeling of the Indians in Mexico renpetiing improvements. In tin** disfttet 
he says that the peasants loadeil their imnniem with vegetables on one si<le, and balanced 
the opposite irannier by tilling it with stones; and wiicn a tra\eUer pointtnl out the ad\an- 
tage to bo gaiiietl by loading Indh panniers with vegetables, he wiis answered that their 
forefatliers from time immemorial liad so carrie<l their produce t(t nmrkii, that they were 
wise and go/^xl men, and that a stranger show'ed very little understanding or decenev who 
interfertnl in the establishetl customs of a country. I need hardly say that the Indians wTn; 
utterly ignorant; and that this of course accounts to a great extent for their obstinate (\>u- 
servatism,^^ In the nortlieni part of the country, from long association with the whites^and 
Mestizoes, they are docile and inclined to work a little. But their ideas are no more advanced 
than those of their brethren in the Thrra^ Calient They move in the same round as they 
dul dOO or .*1,000 years ago, with this addition — that they are now frequently stupetied wth 
brandy, which could not possibly ha\e been the case at that date. The ^lexionii Indian 
is j^erfectly free, l-nder the republic lie is no,v a citizen who controls his ow'ii ai&irs. But 
until he has a stimulus to do something more than eternally vote, very little good eafi«eoine 
of him lie do<>s not care so much to w'ork on the haciendas as he usod to do in days of* 
his tutelage. Why should lie? He does not know what to do with the money, * Jle cares 
nothing, like the ^Mexicans and half-breeds, for fine clothes. A few’^ shillings^ worth of ^ 
eott*in w»d amply furnish his w'ardrobe. lie is never seen on horseback, so that a mustang, 
a silwr-mouutcd saddle, or silver spurs with companalloros— little bells — ^are nothinjg to biin. 
ile accordingly spends his substance in riotous living, or if of a saving turn buries it in 
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the earth. Having therefore so little need of money he fails to see the beauty of the llan- 
<}hero's logic* that it is the duty of an Indian to labour on a farm for good wages. Ilis 
little cane-walled, palm-tbatched hut is enough for him in the way of house, while his 
garden patch will supply him with abundancje of food, and the sale of the surplus with 
tobaoeo, clothes, and pulque — if, indeed, he docs not have that within liimself^' also. 
His worldly cttects are few. He has — to enumerate them — a metate for grinding down 
.the maize to be made into tortillas, a lew calabashes for bowls, cups, and bottles y a palm-leaf 
mat (pefaft*) br two makes a bed, and some })ots of iinglazed ejirtheiiwarc to serve as cooking 

utensils. A woOil fire in the middle of the tloor does duty uh a stove, while a chimney 

is a bujKjrfluiiy in a house which is a mass of openings surrounded by sticks. If the 
family |K)ssess any surplus clothing, one box certainly cfin contain it. But probably they 
carry their wardrobe on their backs. In addition, tlic ludiau farmer has a wooden spade, 

a hoe, some sharp stakes to make drills wnth, the machetie, or iron bill-book, which 

serves a% axe, pruning knife, and if needs be other jjurjx)ses also. kniftV^ quoth 

the Spaniard, “ is gootl for chipjiing bread and killing a man," and iu Mexico the 

4livisioii of labour Ls u1x)ut tlie same. The women w'eave cotton cloth iu the bimj)lest 

form of loom, using milacalen^ or sj)iiidlcs, much tlm same as those which their fathers 
<li(l, aiul vvhieh again were almost identical wdth those of the lake men of Scvitzerland. In 
many jiarts of the country the Indians live under their old caciques — descendants of noble 
lamilies who did not c<jme in w^ith the Conqueror," but were iu Mexico w^hen he Came. 
Tlie authority of these men the Spaniards found it eonvenient to keep up, and to employ 
them as ^I'ollectors of the revenue, and as agents for the oppression of their fellow^ 
tribesmen, an <)tH<‘e for whicli, in accordance with the universal rule in such cases, 

they fallowed great aptitude. One other inbtitution of the Mexic^an Indians and — as thib 
is not an etlmologi<*al w’ork— I have done. That is the Tfuuazcalli, or vapour bath. It 
is identieal with the hath of the same name used in llubsia. It is a kind of oven, into 
which the bather creeps and lies down. Hot sU ues arc placed in it and water poured on 
them. Then the ludiau steams. After he feels sufficiently flaccid he creeps out, and either 
?«prings into the adjoining .stream or Lake, or has cold w'ater poured on him. This institution 
extends a.s far north as British Columbia, and is found through all the intermediate 
■coufitry, though not to the W'est of the Cascade range, so far as my observations go. 
Some of the Indians make good soldiei’s, especially the Pintos, or Painted " Indians of 
the Tiet'rus bordering the Gulf of Mexico. Women and children generally travel 

wi^i the^army, and the slaughter of these wretched creatures during the endless Mexican 
wars is something frightful. 

, Mexico is not thickly ixipulated The Tit^rras (oi.mies w’c can understand having onl\ 
fifty people to the square league, for, from its physical characteristics, it is unhealthy. But 
•why the lower temperate region should supjiort only IfiO jicople to the league seems dilfi- 
eult to comprehend. Here Nature seems to put forth all her rosourcc.s for tlie support of 

\ man. The banana grows plentifully and almost without enltivation. The Indians can 
and do Hvo upon it, and an acre of bananas will support tw’enty times the number of 
people an acre of wheat wdll. Tlicn there is the Yucca (wdiich yields cassava), rice, the 
flwcet potato, yams, and maize. Yet even here, contrary to that theory of political 
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economists geucrully jicoepttMl, there far from a tcemin<y population. * How is this;^ Mr. 
IS’lor tries to solve the problem. At the time of the ( onquest the i)opulut* >ii seems to 
have been greater than now, anil before* that date even still more numerous. No doubt 
many were destroyed in the AzU*e wars, but the Sj^anianls killed few; and though the 
wars ot* Independent Mexico have injured the inhabitants of the plateau, they hava not 
greatly affected the people in this part of the countiy. Finally, after exhaueting all 
explanations which might seemingly account for it, we must come back to Sartoiiui'a* 
solution, if solution it be. He considers the evil to be principally in the* diet and babita 
of the people. The children are not weaned until late, and then allowed to feed all day 
without restriction on boiled beans, maize, or whatever vegetable may be eaten by tlie 
family. Little exercise being taken, the children got pot-bellied and scrofulous, and many 
die young, while those who grow up have their constitutions impaired. They lived in 
communities, and intermarried, so that diseases and weakness became hereditary. Besides 
this, habitual intemperance still further debilitates their (*onstit1itions. \Vc need ^therefore 
be in no wav surprised to find that the ordinary e])idemies (»f the country — cholera, 
small-pox, and dysentery— carry them off by thousands. As is the case among all the 
North Americ'an Indians, whole villages have been depopulated by these disoases. In the 
last ceDtur\, sometimes as many as 10,0U0 or 20,000 would Ijc curried off at once.* 

MlfisTlZOES.t 

111 Mexicali official classifications three classes of the |H)pnlation arc menlitinod, viz.» 
whites, Indian^, and or castes, though the law recoguis>es no distinct ioii of colour 

whatever. Yet custom, \vhich is everywhere more pow'erful than law, has» ever recog- 
nised an aristocracy of race, just as in older countries then* is an autocracy c»f birth. 
The rusfaji compri»e all the coloured ix^pulation, from almost wdjiti* to the darke^'t brnw'ii . 
the negroes even are included under this designathm, but not the Indians Hi*iicc the 
classification which we have given. ITie negroes, it may be added, are few in number, 
and ahnobt exclusively confined to the sca-coast districts. There they maintain them- 
selves by marriage with other pure-blooded negroes, and by the immigration of fret* 
blacks from Ijouisiana, and the Southern States generally, and from ('uba, and .efther 
West Indian islands. The miilattoos, originally the deso<‘udanlK of a white father and a 
black motiier, are now made up of the various intorminglings of mulattocs with negroes, 
Indians, Mestizoes, or mulattoes among themselv(»s, so that the original name no longer 
suffices to distinguish them. Roughly speaking, when a Mexican is seen with crisp 
w'otJly hair, flat nose, thick lips, coarse hands and feet, and other marked African eliarac« 
teristics, he is at once classed as a mulatto, china, or woolly head. Like th# negroes, 
they are chiefly found near the coast, and are a class of little consequence in the 
community. Very different is it with the Mestizoes, or Mestins (p. 273). Th4^« are the 

I 

• of ^fankind," Vcl. I. p. 220; Vol. III. p. 207. Fiincntal : ''Cuadro desdiptivo y (*oiii|||parativo dc 

Ui« If njyuaH 'ndigrxi.ifl do Moxif-o” (1802). Orozco y norra ; •* Geografia di» l.'Ui lengiiu# do Mexico” (ISdil). Kiogc* 
botongb “Mexican Antiquities:” (1831—40). Mayer- “Mexico,” kc. (IS«2). ; • 

t SttTtorius: “Mexico” (I860); Tylor: “ Anohnac” (1861), Geiger: “A Peep at Moxico” (1874); Ac. 
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offsj>ring o£ wliite t ithcrs and Indian mothers. They began to aj)pear soon after the 
Conquebt, ana in tie course ot thiee handled years have incrtased to such an extent as to 
ioriu a very consid»nablc^ section of the j^^palation^ and have figured v(»iy extensively in 
the endless revolutions of the countiy. doubt most of* these revolutions have been 

instigated by the whites^ but the lighting men have generally been the Mestizoes^ for the 
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Jlndians never lake sides in pohtus. if they e\n j>o<ss blv avoid that disagreeable contin- 
gency.^ Natuiallv the Mestizoes li.uo got very much mixed among themselves, and there 
arc' all shades of colour, from the brown-skimn'd jouth, who is moie Indnii than white, 
to the few ai thy lad who is nioie Sj)ainanl than Indian. Like most hybrid people^, they 
•fail to partake of the good qiuliiies of eilhei i ice They have a great deal of the absurd 
pomposity and meaningless pride of their f itheis’, and little of the dignity and patience of 
their mothers^ people, but tliev have all the frivolousnoss and love of amusement character- 
istic of both races* A Mestizo will at anv time desert the most important work for 
pleasure of any description. lie is, inoicovor, the true ^Mexican The Creole is fond of 
76 
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his ancestors, the Indian goes on as did liis father before him, but among the 
lijEestizoes whatever is original and pet'uliar in [Mexico is seen. Among tlie traders, 
around the country chui-ehes on the Sunday, writes Sartorius, one distinguishes at the first 
glance tluj Mestizoes from the Indians, by their dress, complexion, and language. The 
Mestizo is also clad differently from the Creole, who imitates the KuroiHjan fashions, hut the 
garl) of the former is ni)t ill-looking, and is particularly becoming to the horseman, lii 
the warmer regions the Mestizo wears on Sunday a white shirt, earefull}* plaited or cni-« 
broidcrtnl, long' wide froust‘rs of drdling or various-coloured cotton stuff, fastened round 
the hips hy a gay silken giidle, brown leather gaiters, a broad-brimnieil felt hat, and a 
part i-coloii red (Covering thrown over the shouldeiv for a mantle, lie never cunibci*f3 his 
neck with a cravat, his shirt is gen rally ()j,H‘n, and u{h.)Ii his naked breast a small rosary 
or a scapular is seen. The peasants, <»r r.iuch»TOM w’ho liye upon iartns, usually distinguish 
themselves from tlie villagers by means (d* the calzoneras, a sort of trousers, left open 
on the tuitvsale from above the knee, and through the opening tBe l)n>ad white liney diviwerti 
appear They also gird themselves with a straight hangm*, whi<*h is in no case 
omitted. The village artnans, tiailesmen, and mule-owmers (arriiM'o^^) wear n])oii 
holiday s a calico or tick jacket, but dress like there'll on otlier da 3 s. The* ^lesli/ocs <»!* 
the table-lands wear everywhere the eal*/oneras, of cloth or lu’owni Inukskin, and set oiY 
with many buttons on the sides. A sort of ridiug-l)Ool of [uvssed Irather, fashiied ab(»\c 
the knee by a coloured knee-band, protects the leg from thorns. Tlit‘ colder climate 
demands also wanner covering for the body: a i-loth or h^albern jacket is coiiso(pi(*ntly 
W’orn, the latter often riehlj' ornanioiited in front with silver buttons, neei^bwvork of 
bright-coloured leather, and the like. A <*olouvecl sdk himdkertdncf, loi^sely lied alxmt 
the nock, and the woollen mantle [herape], /.r., tlu* great earpet-like gannenl, n\senj])ling 
a hcnikl^s mantle, hanging down bcliind and before, eoinj>lete the defonee against cold. 
An einlmddi»red band of pearls, fur, gold, (/r silver-work about the bat is never wanting.*' 
The small landowners, scattered jx'a-'arits, and >hephertis are innrlv all Mestiz<»cs, and Jbr 
this reast*n, .as well as from tlu» fact tliat they are nn)re numerous than tin' white Cre»des, 


they constitute the ^Micart of the [Mexican nation.^^ Still, to be a Mestizo is not honour- 
able, and according!)', whemw'or they possibly c*an, liny are fond of passing themsri\es 
off as (Vcolo-. Ill the town ibis is e>iM'eially the cane. Thus, though many the 
citizens an* ( reob*a, yet the Mesti/o»*s have bad ambition and energy enough to compete 
maufidly w'illi them in arts and even trade, wlindi WM't at one time entirely in the 


huinh of the whites. The arneros, or inuh'teer 
Mexiu), are aKo ii'^ually Mestizoes, and among 


•s, wlio constitute budi an immense l)odj( in 
a nation so little di^tinguislnsl for lioncstv 


aj5 the M«*\ican, it speaLs mneh fi»r their character wdien a merchant will Commit into* 
tlic charge of these urrieros gold and silv«»r ingots, and ricli or(»s and coju, without 
cxa(*ting any other sccuritv than a bill of lading. The Mexican ^mletcer, a 
familiar figure to any one wdio lias ever travidled in the rt'gion fr<^ Panama 
to British Columbia, b'ads a toilsome life. lie has to Ik? travelling ovov/tho rugged* 
mountain paths, or over the torrid plains, at all seasons of the year, llis l|rst duty in 
the inoiuing is to load his licasts; his last at niglit to unload them. lie almost itivaytibly 
deeps m the open air, and has to prepare his frugal repast by the*camp dte where be 
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bivouacs. ^Yet ho is tho most cheerful of mortals. The tinkling^ of the bell-mare 
which lemls his ^^traiin" may be heard in the quiet valleys or among the mountains 
mingling with his cheery song, or his not unmusical objurgations to his animals. For, it 
may be remarked, that long dissociation with brevet-asses lias not improved the manners 
of the arrioro, whose eoiivorsation, esjiecially to his charge, is usually more forcible tlian 
jKjlito. No sooner has he eaten his suiiper and fed his beasts, than he begins dancing 

• a round 'the fjrc^lo the sound of the jaraua, accompanying the dance with lively songs^ The 
labourers in the mines, and the male and female domestics in towns and villages, are 
also usually Mestizoes. Indeed, it may be safely atlirmed that in all emjJoymcnls which 
require iulelligciice, the Mestizo has the preference, the Indian only performing the mechanical 
drudgery which the half-caste suj)erintends or plans out. They have also in some cases 
attained to good positions in the jaiblic employ, and in professional life Moptizoos may be seen 
on the Hench, at the Bar, in the oHiecr s iinilorm, and until late years in the mouk^s cowl. 
His ])osf<ion ib so<‘iall3' fixed a good deal l)v tlic degree to whieh his blood and colour separate 
him from the Indian, and the tendency of the Mestizo is always to cling to his father^s 
race. This is natural. Tho while is the &u2)erior being, and the most honourable in the 
State. The tndian is the lowest and least intelligent. Moreover, the Indian never inter- 
marries with the white, and rarely with the Mestizo, whose ambition it is to contract an 
allianeo wdth the Creoles. The Indian also detests the Mestizo as the living witness of 
Ills daughter's shame, and the hate is returned witli interest. Hence, though the Mestizo 
elas-s will, ow’iiig to the numerical superiority of tho Indians in the country, and their 
immense prepoiulerance in some parts, increase, yet it is not likely, as is the case in some 
other jiarts of North Ami'rica, that tho Meatizoes wnll ever sink lower than they are. 
'rh(w will not become Indians, but on the contrary will in successive generations attain 
lunirer and ne.irer to tin* social position of the Creoles. Like most of the Spanish race, 
the Mestizo, in towns especially, a most d ^rmined gambler, lie can scarcely wait for 
his W'agcs in his eagerness to venture all at the gaming-table ; and if on Saturday his 
wife does not manage to secure part, the Sunday may be a hungry day for the “punter^s^' 
.family. FiXi)erionoe has no effect on him. Time after time he will lose all. Satunlay 
sifter Saturday he will skulk liome in the twilight iicrhaps without shoes or trousers. 
BuP on Sunday ho will sing and dan(*c as if nothing had happGne<l, and will cheerfully go 
to w<»rk on ]\londay, with the cheap luMiry hoj)e, and sanguine of again retrieving liis 
fortune the gaming-table wduni j>ay day ne\t (M)mes round. But though ho has many of 
th 9 worst \ ices of both races wliosc bhunl mmis in bis \eins, the Mestizo i^ n(»t without 
many good qualities. He is less effeminate than tlu Creole, and j^osbCsses more decision of 

• character, cdasticity, and <'np.icit^ for toil. lloiice lie easily accommodates himself to 
twery* privation, and overcomes ilillieiilties at the sight of wdiich the Creole w’ould wince, 
and most likely shrink. In his family he has aKo something of the obi patriarchal 

, disjiositicm of the »Spaniarl of Don (luixnte’s day. He is ho.sjntable to ail, respectful to 

• old age, and kind to his servants. lie learns qiiickl} , is the most practieally-minded of 
mortals, and in private life eondiiets himself wdth ease and propriel\.'^ Tliis at least 
is tiie opinion of Mr. Sartorius, whose long residenee in M<*\ico as a idanter entitles his 
02)iuioii to every ivsjH'ct, He is certainly papbionato, ambitious, and apt to be troubled 
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with passions which allows nothing to stand in the way of Ihoir gratilicution. But 
his anger is short, and when it disiippears it leaves no dregs of sullen vengeance behind. 
In this respect he is unlike either father or mother, in whom anger will sleep for years 
until it can be cook'd on thn unfortunate object of it by the most oowawlly vengeance. 
Gambling is indeed the bane of Mexico. But it is also about the only stimulus of the 
lower classes to work. Let them play,^^ was the remark of the owner of a large estate 
to one who was lamenting this disposition in his labourers. Let them play, for it is 
only by this means that we ha\e labourers. If these men were to save (heir earnings 
by leiuHng a regular life they would soon become indepeiideut.^’ The 'Maudango,^' or 

dance, is another of the Mestizo’s passions. A lew rockets thrown up is the signal that 

this amusement is about to commence. Then no business will suffice to restrain the 

dancers: all gather — old aial young — <o share in the iperrirnent. The dance is always 
accompanied by singing, and these songs, which all improvise with remarkable 
facility, afford excellent op]>ortuiiitios for love-making. lAdeed, “ love and » jealousy, 
assaults and evasion, anger and reconciliation,'^ are their theme, while the dances 
afford about the only ojijiortunity which custom allows for the young ]\resti/o to court. 
A young girl is always watclunl; au*l Spanish etiejuette — not strictly obc\e*l, it may 
be added — forbids a young man tt) speak to her when she is alone. Meetings are 

generally arranged on these occasions in a few hurried words as the couph's in the dance 
fact' each other, and if miotings in secret are not practicable, elopements are jdanned, and 
earrieil into execution when a convenient opporliinit} and a dark night suj>]>ly the fitting 
place and time. All clas>bes are exceedingly lax upon thib point, and since ‘(he priests 
or monks not unfre^uenlly set the example of levanting from their «un» or moiiastery 
with the wile of <me of their parishioners, it cannot 1 h‘ expected that Ihe Mholars will 
be very mindful of the dutieb of morality, Coc*k-fighting is among all the Ilispano- 
Amerieans a passkm. riencs and lavmcn alike 'indulge in the amusement, on week-day 
and Sunday, but esjieeially on the latter; and large burns are staked, won and lobl on the 
result of the fowls' prowes‘^. 

It is not difficult for the traveller to become acquiiinted with the ^rexieaiis. For though 
in the large town.s there are ludels, and in flic smaller onr‘s cara\ anserais where accom- 
modation for man and Iwast can be had, yet it is usually of the most primitive description, 
and in the villages he is dciKUident on the ho.spitality of the Creole or Mestizo, a hospi- 
tality which is not only never denied, but which is usually extended so frankly that the 
visitor to Mexico cannot fail, in spite of all their weakncsbe.s and even vices, to remc^iber 
the Mexicans with aomctliiiig akin to affection. Next to his ladylove the Mestizo thinks 
most of his horse ; perhaps now and then he thinks a little more, supposing th^ quadruped* 
should be of a very superior de.scription, and the biped of a little less than average merht. No 
expense is spared by the wealthy Mexican on his ]iorse and ils trappings, lu his wenagt> 
the Mestizo resembles to a great extent the Indian. His house, though sonfo^ffiat more 
comfortable, is almost as simple. lie usually takes his meals in the kitclieii, detachecC 
from tb»' rest of the dwelling, in order that he may have the maize bread hc|t from the 
fire. lie docs not sit at a table, but takes his plate on his knee, and in catibg us^s no 
knife or fork, though meat constitutes a great portion of his dief; the food of the 
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Mestizo thus differing from that of the Indian, who lives almobt entirely on vegctal>l^*^ 
The other manners of the richer Mestizoes arc simply those of the Spanurdb, while 
the jworer ones live very much as do the Indians. This might be expected, bincc the 
half-caste constitutes the link between t/ genie de razon and y genie ein tacon, though 



IM>I\Ns liRTSSlNfi ORE KJK THi COUR.UnO'^ ^^MriTING -R OKK^ 

rmich bitterness and heart-burnings are the lesiilt of the ^stniggle to keep from sinking 
into the Tud?o on the one hand, or inabihly to ribC int) the genie on the other. 

Tin Mixfrs. 

Though the miners are drawn from all ckibses, ^et, as their habits are rather peculiar, 
I may ft’ive a few particulars about them derived fiom the same souioes as those to which 
I am indebted for the preceding account of the Mestizoes. In the mining districts mining 
is the all-impoitant occupation of life. The miner knowrs nothing save mining, and cares 
fof nothing else, ^ Agriculture he looks upon w ith contempt, and prefers a life in daiknoss 
with the chance of gain to one in sunshine with the certainty of competence. All 
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ck$m take a dianco in tlie mines. The exaggerated stories of the* fortunes disinterred 
influence the minds of the people in the mining towns, and the news of a lucky strike acts 
like an electric shock upon the excitable inhabitants, who oalciihito the value of money in pro- 
portion to tlie immediate enjoyments it can oommaud. There are in Mexico a class of people 
who i>ccupy themselves solely in seeking out now mines. They are known as cati^aihM, 
ojicncrs, or ore-sei*kers, and oorresixind somewhat to the prosi>eetors iji the ("4iliforniaii9 
llritish Columbian, or Australian diggings, llic occupation of looking after mines becomes* 
in the end a sort of passion. All regular ociaipafions are negh*c‘tcd in the pursuit of this 
attractive species of gambling. Yet the eases in which the mftuu/or is buccessful are very 
few indeed. Not that he over con£<.->ses this fact, the ntlrailor having always a mine to 
sell, just as the prospector in California knows that he could get ‘*"250,000 d<illars 
sure, sir/^ if ho only could got that loclgo in Ooyetc (’ajion brought under the notice of 
a sufficiently verdant capitalist in New York. In due time the culraitor comos int(» the 

nearest town provided with a bag full of ore. Ifo has at last di^covcr«‘d the mine-lhat 

U to make the fortune of evcrybwly who chooses to invest in it. Hut he is not too generous. 
He will give his friend, the keeper of the wmo-shop, or the thriving gro<*er over the way, 
the first cliance. The pros|>cets look bright. They provide a few Imndrod tlolfiirs and some 
provisions, and the “denounces” the locality and registers it. But the Irijoles and 

maiz^ meal arc soon eaten * and money, which proverbially hath wing'^, ib, in the development 
of a silver mine, particularly strong of flight. The jKirlners of the vuirwlot* tire of this 
dram on their resources, and liitier with disappointetl hopes decline to supj>l^ nu»re iuuds 
Other parties are more sanguine, but in the 4*iul have no more reason for it, ahd at last 
even the caiturlor gives in, certain, howxwcr, that but for the want of a little coin one of 
the most jiromising mines in all the Kstados Unidos de Mejieo lias been lobl to a /;c.vo 
loving world. On the other hand, there have been lucky hits, and few^ though they 
be, the history of some of them affords a curious commentary on the ups and downs 
of mining life. For instance, some forty jears ago, there li\ed in the town of Taseo an 
“amalgamator” of ores named Patino. lie was an adept at liis business, but only able 
to make a moderate livelihood. One day an Indian — Jligucl Jose — who supplied him witlu 
cliareoal, laid a bag of silver ore in a corner of the smelling sluxl, and asked him to anafyso 
it. The ore had been pitked off an out-cn»pping Icdgt' m^ar the Indian^s hut in**the 
wo(h1s. As Indians wove always bringing him WM>rthless rock he j)aid little attention to 
the charcoal I'urner’s request. At la^t, pestered by his importunity, lie agreed to^assay it. 
Ho his a'itonishinent be found the ore, if not very rich, at least of a fair <piality. The «nd 
w^as that Patino and !Miguel Jose raised money to work the mine in partnership. It proved 
wonderfully rich — so ri<*h, indeed, that the two proprietors in a short sjiace of time were 
w'orlh .‘IJ'btiJJOb tlollars. This wealth they squandered in an absurdly W’astefiji imniiicv, 
for the miner can Wr ill-fortune liettcr tlian good luck. Patino lived in the most ei^nivagaiit * 
manner; w'liile Miguel Jose was not backw^ard in his eagerness to spend 14^ sudden 
ri<‘hcs. He built a fine hou&o, stoekwl it with fine furniture, and though he hail probably 
never hitherto mounted a horse, Ixuiglit several sjdendid ones, and shod them v^th shoes 
of the metal wdiich was “making the mare b) go” at such a satisbictory sp<^. JUiit 
he was not altogether without foresight. Jlc had a kind of presentiment that »omo day 
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fortune mig|lit turn. He, accordingly, in the midst of his riotous living, established a 
retail business, which he conducted proiitably. And true enough, in due time came the 
wreck. The mine gave, out, and as the proprietors had saved nothing, their wealth gave 
out at the same time. The end of it was, that Patino died in great poverty, while the 
cxtnfvagant, though not altogether improvident Miguel Jose, lived in comfort, surrounded 
by the remains of. his former splendour. A similar tale might be told of a score of other 
'mines. Eveiywhcre throughout Mexico can be swm deserted mines which were once very 
rich, and close by the ruins of a palatial mansion, formerly the home of the owners of the 

vanished El Dorado. As are the masters, so are the workmen — they rarely save anything. 

They labour to gain money to toss about recklessly at the gaming-table, iii the cockpit, at the 
wine-shop, at the tailor’s, in the dance-house, or in buying presenth fur the swarthy Duleinea'^ 
of Silver Land. In .Mexico all the old stories of (\iliforniau or (iustraliau extravagance 
might be duplicated. For instance, a miner ^Mlush^^ with a few weeks^ wages, rolled into a 
sho])*ni t)no of the citi*‘s. Jlcing told that a piece of gold laec which he ha 1 prized was 
too dear lor him, in l>ra\a(lo he bought it, find, cutting it in pieces, tossed the fragments 
into Iho street. Tin* manners of the miner also smacks of hib rough trade. The agriculturists 
ari‘ vwnallv polite, if not polislu^l. The miner ib neither, lie is almost invariably insolent 
Jind arrogant, rjuiuTclsomc with his ‘‘mate's/’ and fond of squabbles about liis wages \Mth 
Ills employers. Sedusiuu seoms to act as a hardener uik)U hib character. Like Ins fellow 
MMl'tsineii all over the work I who live under ground he is full of siipiTstition. He believes 
m mountain spnt(*^', ]>i\i(‘s, and jjio'-ontimcntb. Though not inimical to the fair sex, he 
will on no jUMounl allow' them into tin' mine, even as visitors, lest then presence should 
bring “ ill-luck/* and c.iuse the oro ti) disajipcar. Ills faith in charms is firm, and his belief in 
the saints scarcely le'-s so. Hr is alwa}s vowing tapers to Santa this, or our Lady of that, 

and ib a sleaily ])atrou of all Church fc>ti\:iU. Nor ib he illiberal to the priests. Every 

Sumlav he bestows half a real (*kl ) on the d rgy as an ackuowdedgnient of the mub-i 

said for his l)cnc(if, and a softener to the di'-'ciiver i>r absolulioiib and sm-forgiveiiesb. 

After liav'ing done s(», he goes and pnunptly again. When *ve add tli.it he is jealous 
•to a degree, even remark.ilde in a ^le\ican, and not alwais careful of keening liimself 
clear of tlie sin he so rutlilcbslv avenge? in otliers, it wnll bo cwidcnl that the Mexican 
mifif'ro.has go(»d iieotl to keep on good terms with tlie riiiirch. As always happens in these 
cases, the morals of the woni(*n in the mining m 11 »ges are very lax. KdiH“itioii is neglected; 
the bov 'intake to tin* fatiurd business as socm as thej are able to do any work, while the 

gifls follow only too dovdy in their moi' t ’ friotstep'^. Me have already more than 

once reiterated our belief that notwithstanding the 1 aig period during which ^lexico has 
' been settled, the mining resources '' the country arc not by any moans exhaustcil or even 
aJl k^own. Tt) this day new and paying mines are frequently being discovercxl. The 
“stampedo** to ibc fresh mining locality is of the same natme as those ‘‘mining rushes*^ 
with wlficli all reack-rs of the accounts of gold countries must be familiar. If the find 
proves worth anv thing, a village soon springs up, and a scxsio i»f riot and debaiiehery 
ensues. If it then as quickly the disappointed ealmdons and their camp followers 
dis^ipoar. 
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TaK Ranchbros. 

"De labrador a minfiro gran majaden^; do roin&o a labrador^ gran SeSor rom 
farmer to miner, a poor clevii; from miner to farmer, a noble gentleman. Thia famHiar 
Mexiean proverb expresses the national appreciation of farnimg. Agriculture is, indeed, 
looked on as the profession mo t to be desired. The flower of the country arc engaged 
m farming. Tlie ranchero, or far ler, is proud of his and happy if liis son follows 

it. He can scarcely be called i peasant, even in the sense of a peasant Ixung a small 
landed proprietor, for no peasant ii France, Germany, or Denmark is half so indciiendeni 
of lord or seigneur as the Mexican agriculturist, lie is ignorant ami superst it u»us, because 
he has few opportunities ai learning : he is hospitable, frugal, attached to old customs 
and old habits, Mmple in his wavs of life, not often a gambler, but ajd ti» be jealous, and 
when drinking and dancing have nithimeil him not very purtieiilar as to the (durse he 
may take to soothe the*^e bv no im'ans “gentle passions'^ lie has many of the clianieter- 
I'^ties of the Andalusian from wlioin he t^prang. He loves his wife ami his ehildren, and 
he Ion'S his own horse in paitieiilar, and all the cijuine ra(*e in general, to a Begree whieli 
show- that even in America the ^Vrab c haraeteristies of his Moon-h Ibrelalhcis aie not 
oradiijited. When the anhiHisttftloif ^ <ame to Mevi«o thev pincelled out the land among 
themselves just as the Compieror did in Englaml. The Indians remaiiuxl on tlm land as serfs, 
but were allowed, however, to cultivate the soil whuh they held bv p.iMin nt icnt to those 
who had m*eived the allotment of it. A^fter a time (H)() vards round ever} cliui« h vveTe deereed 
to be public ground. Heine to this day the fairs and markets aie held in sinli loiabties 
By-and-by, when inmngrauls arrived in the coimti*}, the holders ot tbe-.e gieal estates 
sold parcels to ♦he new arrival-, or when the lands happened to have been I'litailed, they 
let them on inheritable leases, hence to this ildy some maginlKcul farm'' in Mexuo are 
held at a merely nominal rent. Some of these estates — siuli as thosi* sei/.ed by Cortes 
— were as large as a German Pukodom. But even the smallei giants weie often .so 
large that only a small portion could l»e fultivated by the propiielor, whi>, h) obtain some, 
revenue, let the rest to small farmer-, who paid their n-nt ihii'Hv in produce. TRen 
there were estates belonging to the (’liunh, which have snu<* heen (oiiliscatcd, and wlTteU 
were maiwged on nuidi the smic piiiidple. To this day inudi the s;imc system prevails, 
though vear bv }ear the great bokhngs are getting further and further rotluced. Tly^ large 
estates are (ailed — if for agriculture, hmiemUn dv lohoty and when used for cattfe- 
breeduig, hanfmlm th ganado. The latter aie often fifty miles .<*C{uare, and are usually 
divided off into several .«!rna)l establishments, o" et^fannaBy under one general management. 
The smaller farms aie called ranchos (in Spain toafijoB), and their holders a 

general term applied to landowners and farmcra. The owner of a hacienda /does not 

necessarily reside on liis estate. fie is usually a wealthy man, with a town liwise, and 
periodically visits his pro|jerly in an ancient kind of carriage, filled inside with himself 

and family, and laden exterioily with IkkIb, Wlding, chairs, chests, and other bouschold 

furniture, and usually accompanied by a trc»op of horsemen. Most of the ol(|er farm- 
houses look as if they had been built soon after the Coinjuest. They are castellated, and 
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have high ^aMs, and battlement# capable of defence. All the window# are firmly 

serai^ with iron gratings, and the gate— -of the farm-houses of the plateaux— -is secured 
with iron bars. Undec the high walla lives the master with his confidential servants. 
Outside there is usually a little village composed of the Indian labourers^ huts. The book- 
keeper manages the accounts of all business which requires writing. The major-domo, an 
old and trusty servant, takes the general superintendence of everything. To him the 
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labourers must look, and after he looks very sharjily. He rin<^ the hell in the 

morning as tlio signal for them all to assemble. The roll is then called, and a hymn 
sung; after which work proceotls. At night he reports progress to his master, instructs 
the clerk as to what should he written down, and receives his orders for the next day. At 
every farm there is a chapel, where mass is read every Sunday, and a shop where the 
-alM)urors can supply all their material wants, except that of a dram, though liquor can lie 
bought in large quantities. The Mexican field ^Miancls^^ are invariably men, except 
during the inai7.e season, when the women arc actively emjdoyed also. The viuda is, 
76 
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indeed, the signal for ludidaj . Thi‘^ imine is applitnl io the hist ear of inaixx that comes 
from the Held. It dres-ed up with ribbons and lloweis, and conveyed in a triumphant 
proeossion to the nnister^s lunise, a signal that the Manning of the enip is over. 01‘ 
course a dance or some bottle's of lirandy an* the se(|uel to this agricultural ** harvest 
homo." The l.iboiireiN arc paid wagi's and board themselves, though they nsitally 
receive a ration of niai/c <>r pulse. It is in the 7Vr/vv/v Ottht that the binall 
ranohero is usually met with. He cultivates hi& laud w’ilh the aid of his lamily or a 

labourer or two, aiul when he has harvo'^ted his o>vn crop wdll occasionally assist tJie 

larger karetuhuio^ with theirs. These ]K»«»ple, according to Sartorius, w'ho, however, 
wrote some years ag<', can sehhnii read or wTite, and leceive no instruction wliatcvcr. 
When tliey inttMid marrving, Ihcv must know jiart of the cate<*hism by heart, and are, 
therefore, when the time come'«, examiioHl up to that .mark. Tliey are not fond of 
hard work; nor liave they any need of it, as thej' have ])lenty to li\c upon, if they devote 

only a few' hours a <lay to agricultural labour. They are good IniulerK, know’ the haunts 

of the deer and w'ihl luiar'-. and track the wild turkev. The men tan the ileerskiiis ivuiark- 
ahly well, die tliem. and make their elothe.s of them; th(‘ women spin and weave eolfoii. 
J>uring half the jear, there i.s little or mdliing to be done in the iield. •The clnw* is 
thim attended to, or the fibres of the long-lca\ed the mag*uc\, arc 

prepived, or cordage ov ropes made of it and sent to market. In other localities they 
collect fHjpal, btorax, and Peruvian balsam, tbc fruits of the oil palm, j>imcn1o, <u’ vanilla 
in the forests. Many da}s, how'over, are passed e\tended mi the mat, jilajing the guilar 
sleeping, or staring up at the blue sky. The rejK»rt of a festival in tbc neighbourftood, liow'- 
ever, electnhes them ; the prospect of a fandango makts dandle*^ of Iheui They l»alhe and 
anoint themselves, and are then indefatigable in sijiig and dan<M'.*' 

Till CaHIK BKLLDfcUS \M) IflKDsMlA. 

In the rocky ]»arts <if the haciendas, and hi a great extent in the northern parts of tin 
country, and in tin* warm coast regioii.s, cattle rearing is greatly folI(»w’cd. This ib neecssan ,* 
owing to the &eaiit\ |)oj)ulalion or the unfitness of the soil f<u* agncullure. But the Mexican 
also likes the work ul rearing and tending cattle. The <*attle ('ost little trouble, and. obtain 
their food without dibtres.sing their ow neiV nuiseles Moreover, herding eiuihlcs the lu/y niii<*hcre 
to obtain abundance of food without toil^ ami to mdiilgc without stint in liis favmirite amuse- 
ment <»f being on horseback all day long, [n agricultural di.stricts wdiere cattle are kejil tlh v 
do much damage to the erojis, and though in itiobI eas(*s the farmer is coinpclh'd at great 
expense to fence around his land, ev<*n this is iiisnlHcieiit to prevent cattle and «weii pigs 
from breaking in. Xo doubt the cattle owiku- is held responsible, but in the thiiiPy-jioojiled 
ilistriets thi-^ is impossible. He is there expected to lo(»k after his property, Ipaeh herd 
of cattle on a hiKMcnda is under the <‘harge of a mouiittsl vafpicro, whose* busi^tss i.s to 
attend the 5tM) or fiOO cattle under his charge. Ho has often to piii*sue ^ragglers, 

and lasbo (p. 1 io) one which h^is been wounded by a jaguar or a thorn, and extract from 
its sides the eggs which the flesh-fly has laid in the vvoumis. ‘‘At full gallop lie pursues 
the fljring animal, casts the noose about its neck, quickly turns his horse's head, and 
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drafts Iho^ j/visoner to the nearest tree, to which it is soon hound. In a 

moment he has dismounted, has cast a Bocuiid noose about the hind feet, and with one 
jerk the heaviest beast. is extended on the around. Tlie head an<l lore feet are quickly tied 
together, and now tlie suryical operation can !)o j>erformed at leisure/' The vaxiueros are 
all *ma^nifl<‘ent horsemen. It is to a fresh arrival something wonderful to see how they 
will gallop at fiJl speed up or down the mekiest path, or und<*r low trees through dense 
scrub lyiiig^on the horse's neck, and yet at the same time cast the lasso wiUi the greatest 
precision. They are very proud of their skill, and when excited by emulation or the 
ajiplanse of onlookers will perform on hora4d:)a(*k feats which could not be siirpaAJsed 
on the do<*ile stccxls ambling round the sawdusted path of a circus. All his cattle know 
the vaquero, and when he ajipears in the pasture and cries, Toftiii, tomu (take), they 

run after him in crowds. Tho bait which he u.^es to attract them is c hiefly sail, a hag 
of wdiieh ho invariably carries at his saddle. Some of this he oc(*a»ionally strews on a 

large sfon(‘, or drops some on the tongue of a cow. llis reputation as a sal.siferoiis indi- 

vidual is soon secured, and lieneei’orw'ard he is master of his herd. Excciit in the vicinity 
of the largi* towns butter or cheese is rarely made on the haciendas. No cow, moreover, 
will allow itself to lie milked wdthoiit the calf. Hence, w'hoii a freshly-arrived European 
is told at a farm that ‘^no calf is tied up," he need trouble himself no more with requests 
for a draught of fresh milk. Some of the coast estates will jxissoss as many from 
10,()(M) to •^d,tlO() hornojl cattle. There is in these districts considerable dilficMilty in 
getting a sullicieiiey of vaqueros; accordingly the cattle frequently run wild. At the sight 
of a man they will eanM»r <jver the plain like deer, and as they have not been accustomed 
to get salt, considerable stratagem is mw^sary before they can he a)*pr(»ached. In order 
to able to obtain pos'jcssion of them, a numlicr of tamo cattle arc kept on every hacienda. 
'Fhese cattle are known as ami are used as decoys to the wild ones, which are 

easily secured. But the great <»v<Mit on a ieiula is the or animal bmuding 

of the young boasts. This is a season of i |oicing, and is looked forward to by the 

country people for months in advance. Few of the herdsmen <*an w'rite; Inuice they kept 
► stork of the ealves Iwnn with a kind of tally. This consists of .a broa^l nntanned strap, 
CMi^one side of which the male calves, ami on the otlitT side the females, are registered by 
notches. Another strap kee])s acc(uml of Ihcwe w’hich have died or been sold. These 
primitive ledgers, which are kt*pt with a surp^-’sing degree of accuracy, are handed over 
in the autumn, when the hacemlado makes up his accounts. Meat is the cheapest of all 
htod in those parts of the country wln*r(* dtle abound. Hence it is extensively eaten, 
thiolly in the form of or fff.si/Jo, Tliis favoi rite -Mexican comestible is prepared as 

follows: — The flesh is cut in k. g stri])s, finely powdered with salt, and sprinkhnl wdth 
•the *juioo of lemons. Jt is then w’rapped uj) in a hale over night. Xc'xt morning it is 

taken out, and as soon as the sun is high enough is hung in lines ami thoroughly dried 
by the fiot air. Jt is afteinvards jiacked in bags and sent to market. It is easily prepai*e(L 
and is, moreover, savoury and wholesome, and vast qiuudities of it are ’ousumed in 
the country. ‘^The herdsman is a cohfulential man, and his position much esteemed 
ontong the country people. The chief herd'-mnn, wdio has to snj)erintond several vaqueros, 
is terrawl mayoml, or caporal. He must be the proprietor s right hand. He attends to the 
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sale of the cattle, supjJicb the herdsmen with salt, visits tho diiFerent iatoSji and^controls the 
herdsmen. He is consulted in all matters relatin^^ to tho herd; be knows whether certain 
operations are to be porformod during the orescent or decrescent , moon ; he is the only 
one who knows hoiv to cure the diseabes of the animals; he is an excellent horseman; he 
selects and breaks in the \ oungp horses ; he is not oiilv iniiiutoly acquainted with the 
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theory of tho 'saddle, but can also alter those which aio faulty, «^> that they may not press; 
he shoes horses extremrU well, and speaks about the qualities of a horse, fbout tho 

liest races in the count n, and other di*-tin^iushing charaeteii sties, more learnedly l:hai> 
a professor. It is amusinj; to hear one of these mavorals speak, for he is the living 
chronicle of the whole neighbouihood, and is aesjuainted with the genealogy of tlic biped 
and qnadniped races from the most remote pencKls The reader must imaging a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, with sinewy arms, bare bfeast, and sunburnt face, but evidently 
a white Creole. The grey Ward lea<ls us to supiiose him about sixty jcurw of ngof but iho 
eye is full of life, and he manages a restless young horse with (he same indifference as 
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than he t«) understand his meaninf?'’ Still, there is much dcraoci'acv on the ^ runs 
the Spanish character is too di;;fnitied for that. The vaquero is not only the hcnlsman, 
l)ut tlio faithful servant of the house. When hi.s master travels abroad he accompanies 
him as an escort, at the same time consulting: with him on business affaii*s as earnestly 
as if ho were one of the family. If the master visits the hoi'dsman at his hut he is 
entertained with the best that the establishment affords. Tliere comes forth fresh m ilk, 
fruits, and wild honey ; a kid i.s slau{2:htere4l ; and should there he many guests, a calf. 
The* beat pieces aw wastod on little spits at the (ire; while the women crush raaisce and 
bake bread. The meal is taken seated on a mat, without knife or fork, the bread being 
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Imiidotl round in litllo baski«t» i>f p.ilm k‘a\»*«. However, on Iliose <wa.sions jl.e lienkmen 
do not eiit with their inaMeiN, tnit rosj«'et fully wait on him. After the in< il, Im.'.lncss 
i.s spoken of: the nuinlier of niileh kine, the fat oxen, and tlic state of (ho imsturc 
commented on. 'riw master ^^alnines the list of births and ileaths, and has the certilie.ale 
of death handetl in, namely, a piece of hide with the owner’s brand, or a slit ear. * The 
henlsman has a story to relate about every death : how, guided by the flight of the vultures, 
he found the carcase, which had l>oen bitten by a palanca {TriffOMcepkalm, a^higlily poisonoui? 
snake), or bore the marks of the sharp teeth of a jagnar. He then desoribes the chose of 
the wild lieast, praises the speed of the horse, and the bohluess of the dogs, who wag their 
tails on bearing themselves named. The master often remains all night with his va^juero, 
who then prepares a couch for him of mats covered with deer*skins and soft sheep-skins. 
Ihe gay scrape, which he wears on festive occasions oulyj is sjnroad over all, and the chinks 
of the w'ooden wall are Imng with bullocks’ hides, in order ^that the draught may not 
inconvenience the honoured guest.” * 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Mexk \x Cities and (’it> Ltf* 

Thr Tirtitof who fov the (irat time soes a Mexican town can hy no rhanco mi stake its 
Rfeniaio physioj^nomy. If he has over bef'n in Vwliz, in Madriil, in \aplosi, or even in llmno, 
he \n\\ sec the impress of the Southern nafidhs in the town he is .ippronohing. Thor«' 
are the straight htreots, the open pla^^ or square, the heavy stone houses, with Hat 
the endless churches, with glittering* oujudas, far-exicmling, citiidol-hke rhuaters, mounts 
of Calvary, magnificent acjnctluets, hke tliOM> of ancient Home —splendour and luxury on 
the fine hand, filth and nakedness on the other. Here, as in the two t'astiles from whi(*h the 
Mexk*ans (»htained their modern architect nre, wo notice the .same alwnce of lives, aiuUthc 
same lack of heantifnl pyrks and garden.s, the place of which is ill supplied hy dirty*^wid 
unpleasant en\ irons. 


Tiil Towns or Old Spain and Xiav Spvin. 

The cities of *^Nfw Spain,” ]>o\vev(»r, arc ^ other re.speotK widely diffiTcnf fit)m tlioso 
of Old Spain. In tlie latter every tow’-n has a far-stretchi ng history: almost evci'j vl)ui]ding, 
every archwav, and all the gates, wall^, and eitadelg are monuments in stone of the lan<l • 
i\ny are in, and of the people who walk .ainoiig them. In Mexico this is n(»t the cise. The 
‘ aneient people, wdiom the conquerors diqdaced, arc all hnl dcjid out of the land, ao ffer as the 
tradition of the life and manners ext(»nd. Their monumepts left are few, and tlrip history 
which they tell scant. No one in Mexico seems to care for much daliiiff print to the 


• Sartrtriiw; “.Mfxuo,” p. 18fi. 
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Revolution; ami evci! then tlio laudiforcH It^Mjiorh arti in even that circumserihed sense are 
eoinpanitively few. S(»ore.s of educated i)ooplc, who have lived all their lives in tlie capital, 
could not tell you whore ('ortes' house was situated ; hardly one could point out “ where 
the armed Alvarado leapetl over the broiid canal * and none coqld point out, and few even care 
to guess, where Montezuuia fell, or where the statue of TIaloe was worshipped. Thei’C is 
anoUier difference between the cities of Northern European and Southern European origi’Q* 
•Approach one of the former, and you walk past gardens and villas. Approach one of the 
latter — and the ^Mexican ones are of that type — and the road lies through dirty slums, 
miserable huts, the homes of ragged vagabonds, or half-naked Indians. An exception to 
this general rule miist bo made in favour of some of the cities of this Eastern coast, such 
as Julapa, Oidzava, and Cordova, where the suburbs are a labyrinth of flower and fruit 
gardens, from among which the red-tiled houses i>ecp in plciusant contrast to the mass of 
verdure they are embosomed among. It is not until one is into the heart of the city 
ph*asant features • of Jlexi('an architecture are seen. Then one tinds, to his 
agrK'able surprise, that the pure is raised a little above the street, and that the w'clWitted 
basalt flags afford a pleasant footing to the pedestrian ; while tlie street are also paved. 
M(».>t of them arc btruight and broad, crobsiiig each otli T at right angles. The houses 
of the bi'ltcr chisscs are usually two or three storey^ in licight, though thc^ prevalancc of 
earthquakes jicts as a deterrent to lofty iirchitecture ; while the dwellings of the humbler 
rc'»identfe are usually but one storey high. The architecture is Spanish, hut most of the 
numerous cliurclies are in the French and Italian style of the seventeenth century. 

hUh ON TUK Pl.V/A. 

The ifliiza (p. 2S1) is to a Spanish city wbat tin* (Irofdo Mavkt is to a Dutch one. It 
is the lieart of the jflucc. One side ' iii\ariahiv »eui)ied by tlu* chief cliurch, while on 
t!ie other bide, as invarialdy. are the city halls, or in i . * clmd’ town of the Slate, the Capitol. 
The other sides are occupied with the houses of the rielier jKjeple, the under stnrey being 
invariably a colonnade in which are the linest shops, wine and coffee houses, clubs, or 
buildings of a similar tlcsorijdion. The Tiara is also the Jonnging plai-e of tlie idle, and 
the^iuarket of the bu-.y. It, indeed, corre'-l»onds very inucli to what tlu* forum was in 
Koine’ ’ Here are the h»‘atl-<piart(‘rs of all news, and of gossipi^rs and sea ndal -mongers 
innnm«‘ral)Ie. It is the fashi(»nahle promenade, ami often the pleasantest part of the city. 
It is in the Pla/a that the wauhlrom- o’ >llev pojHiIatioii of ilexieo can he seen 

to ^advantage. It i'* a motley erow'd from all ela'^ses — liigh and low, r»eh and jn»or, 

priest and laymen, lahoureiN on foo^ and lordly iloiis aud donas in sumptuous c(piipage5. 

• * 

. * (Ui llu' nurhi fmtfi, Fnrt»‘S \^.is rout<*<l l*y tlK Azt^vs, VUmi.u 1«» ''iiil f<» hi\i .u«hI a tiviuh 

\\Mi th<*« !»> oiir tic mt luUmf, of his hoT.so. Thr Viiontr do Al\'ii.id.>, no« otu .»f Ih.* nioM .uistoor.itio 

qihultrs of -till oit> of Mi\i(o, iH Mid to U th.* siO* of tho (c‘Mirat(d fi it. At IVpotli, a s-udl a iniU* and a 

* h,iU out of lonii, is 111. *‘Arl.ol dc* h nodic* tiist(»‘’-th. trro of the Md rii^ht, Th\^ cyi^ro^ bolit- )d t.> hive 

* aifouh*.! fi jd.i( (‘ of c on.- ilni. nt lo C oil. s and .w of hi- f..llowors on th. ir nipflit, until tboir pnrHUi rs ha.l juiawhI by. 
It atiinda in fiont ol a ‘liiiO'b built to cnninuiuonto tbo disistor, and, lik.* it. is st>l.'d '• Ii;loiiu d.* h iir>ohc ti-i.stc*’'— 
Ihc' Church of the kuI ui^bt A f. w ajpi some fiuiutical priests wt fin* to Iho triv, so tliat all that now mnaifis 
of it aiv a hollow trunk, and a few' Uve twi^jn. 
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la the Plaza aro also the drills of the citizen soldiery, the fire wort displaj’^s on 
anniversaries of the Republic, and the stately pi’ocessious of the Church. Hero the pious 
ladi^ of Mexico wdlk before and after mass, and here the impious young gentlemen of 
the land come to meet themi If even disinclined to gallantry it is quite en r^^gte — 
^^chic,^* as the Parisians would say — ^to once a day smoke a cigar on the Plaza, liear 
the news, and altogether keep oneself en rapport with the w^orld. Jn the Plaza the 
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principal lawyers and notaries have their offices ; and here also lonngo in the suiu-ahon it 
is not too hoi, and in the shade when it is not too cool, the lazzaroni of tlie citv 
ready to run a message when the comniisBion is agreeable, and imjmpt to beg at all 
lime^, though seemingly, from their languid muuner, perfectly iiidilTercnt as to tl|e result 
of their mendicant whine. Here is also the evangdkta (p. 2S.>), or profossionil fetter 
writer. No figure is more familiar in a Mexican town. He is generally an intensely 
yespectablc-looking person, who, like Hogberry, "hath had losses.” In his suit ^ rusty 
black he has the appearance of a bankrupt undertaker, while the way he leers ou^ of the 
comer of his cunning eyes irresistibly suggests to the student of physiognomy l^iat the 
evangHMn function might have Insen that of chaplain to & gambling, house.' rfis kt«cn 
glance has always an interrogatory look in it. He eyes the passenger solely with a view to 
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businessi and knows at once whether the brown senoritn who is timidly approaching wishes 
to send a htlleMoux to her lover or a threatening missive to her rival. Notwilhstai^ing 
his professional title^ ho has nothing to do with religion^ and though occasionally poaching 
on the notary^g preserves, has as little connection with the Jaw. He is simply the public 
penman, whose functions will by-and-by be unnecessary, as education spreads more and more 
among the people.^ At present his cUnifhle is e<^mposed of domestic servants, small shop- 
keepers, labourers, artisans, sometimes Indians, and all who do not include caligrapliy among 
their accoinprishmcuts. For those he will write letters on business, congratulations to friends 
on good fortune, or condolences on ill luck, begging letters, notes requesting favours— and 
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parficnlarly the favour of paj'ino; the recipient's account — threats of “putting the matter into 
tl»c haucls of my solicitor,'’ invitations to dances and festivals gcncrall\", re<j«csts ti.i heeome 
compailrg^ox contailrr — godfather or godmother — and aKivo all love letters. It is euriou.s tt) 
waioh a Mle of the “lower orders," olo.sely v.ranx'd in Iser n-hvzo so as to avoid 

recogniti(.)n, pouring her woes into the tTamjcl i.sf s ear. now, from the passionate, I)ut withal 
tender sparkle in her eye, evidentlv informing Joso IMaria of her sentiments tow'ards him, 
now,rfrohi the fierce jealousy which every gesture bespeaks, as undoubtedly informing Maria 
Anuunciata of the sentiments she ontortains towards Hero is an Indian evidently unable 

to get the settlement of his little bill from the small ilealer, whom in a credulous moment 
ho trusted. Ho has, before going to law, invested a fe\v reals in an letter,' 

and given place to a Mestizo, in a broad»brimmed hat, who is evidently intent on a milder 
erriMul, A.s a matter of course the eravffeH^fa^s epistles are rather steroofvped, and vorv 
much on the model of those in the Mexican Complete Letter Writer and Ladies" and 
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Oentleman’a Companion,” should such a work exist in that part of the Vorld. His charp^es 
nro by no means very moderate, and arc regulated not only by the length of the letter, 
the fervour and general style of the language, but also by the mechunieal manner in 
which it is executed — whether Iwrdored or plain — with or without raligraphio devices- - 
such as two hearts pierced by an aiTow, or a pair of turtle-doves cooing in the midst of 
a garland of llowers. If it is a threatening letter that he is inditing,^ and his patron a 
man who can affonl to pay for biul hinguage, ho will sketch a hand holding a stiletto, 
anil for a trille extra charge, make it drop the most elegant i>ears of blood i&a^iimhle. Hut 
these things cost moiny, as tliey require talent to cxeenlc; hence eoinmon wickedness has 
to trust to mere language for its eouveyaiieo to the object of it, and to the actual kiiile, 
should the orthography ii < meet the demerits of the ease. Sometimes the 

sits on a doorslej) or the plinth of a ehiireh jnllar, with a rude hit of botml 
across bis knees; or wlien he grows a little more prosjierous he sets up a regular dc'-k, 
and perhaps in addition to a couifortalde chair for himself, ^ne or two extra #for—( lie 
accommodation of his (usloiners. Alter a time he will adil lndter })aper, jiens, en\eloj>c-, 
and other little articles of stationerv to his business. Hut bis labours are always ]mrsiieil 
in the oiieu air. He has no fear of being “run in,” or told to “move fm,” for the 
triiii/elhfa i* if necessary institution of the country, and knows it well. It may be luhle I 
that he also reads letters for the ilUter.ile, and as his profession gives him possession nl 
many secrets, there are those who hint that the pr<»fessional scribe of Mexico adds to his 
other oeeupation the ugly trade of /<,/,•, or “go lietw'ccii.” x In the Pla/a also assemble 


the trinket seller, tempting with Ikt wares the or fl.r by all 

these names is the hall-blood girl known. The “loafing” idle voulh of Creole dtsi-eut, too 
la^v and too proud to work, also infest the Plaza on the look out for siniplo country jKsiple 
ill searih of a pettifogging advocate, ami under guise of attending to their business, Heives 
lus victims most unmercilully. 'Hi. scarcely more dishonest i>iekpoekets liaunt, nntnrallx, 
the place where people with something' in iheir jioekets to jiiek most do congregate, while 
the J la/a aNo iorms the rendezvous of the hard-vv'orke 1 muleteers, in search of a return 
tieiglit for their tram of huro'i, or paek-animal-s. In every Mexican town the host stnets, 
ojicn into the Pla/a, the grandees .seeming never to be di-stuibed by the traffie vvhTeh 
Is surging past their doors on ils way to the market-place. Yet to a stranger .tfiis 
tratlic is always picturesque. Here is a train of mules liMlen witli ]Mil<iue, and yonder is a 
.■rowd of asses drinking it. A solemn little tile of Indians are fnidging with %ir jaits 
and (heir vegetables from the village,, rovenmtially dolling their hats—if they have iiny*- 
to the jiriests of many shades who are ev. r passing. Students in long gowns and c-ajis 
hurry to t'le univei-sily, and ladies in Idaek silk drcsse, and laced nuntillas— to ma*8, Verv 
s'ately and vciy grave are these Senora, and Seiioritas; but never were a pair of Wack'cycij 
quicker at detixiting and returning the glances which are thrown at the possoisor from 
uu'ler the sombrero of the much-decoi-ated Don who is ambling past. A twist of the fan, or a 
glance, conveys a world of meaning, so that the lady on her way to mass or to tnatins is 
quite as ousily cceupied in the am-ient ai-t of flirtation as her languid .sister who i| actively 
cugaged m the same business behind the iron lairs of the rvj„, „r easement, or the pofAa^ 

* “lUustiatea Travula," Vel. IIJ , p. 'jsi. 
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the nianola oi Cadiz or Madrid — who in studied deshahille is standing at the open door- 
way of her single-storeyed house freely chatting with her many admirers. Sellers of every 
article under the sun of Mexico abound. A baker’s boy is crying Pan fresco y ires (orla^ 
per medio another, Palos JrioHy pnios f/rand* — roast ducks, great ducks. Indian wt)men 

aie •selling fruit and vegetables, shoes, clothes, newspapers, pamphlets. Another man is 
slujuting hieveynieve !'* O^e), which passers l)y are 6top[)ing to refresh theniselvcs nith, 
wliile another who sells atina fresra (fresh water) skilfully balaiiecN a numlxjr of glasses 
on a tray. Tfie confectioner with tarts is sure never to be far off, and at the oj)en 
l)ooths tradesmen ai*e busy at work. Tailors especially arc fond of pursuing tliei^ ocenpat ion 
with oj)en doors, and even on tlic pavement when it is not sufficiently light within. 
Shoemakers and saddlers, tin, cojipcr, and silversmiths, in like manner w(^rk cxposeil to 
the gaze of whomsoever fhink>». it worth his wdiilo to look at them. Jewellers are ako 
j>lcntiful, though generally all on a small scale: for the Mexican distrusts the great 
Ust the articles be*buys shall be factory madc.’^ It is one of his peculiarities 
that he likes everything genuine of its kind. Heavy gold watches, for instance, meet with 
a really sale in Mexico, wdiile cheap silver ones find no l)uvers. If a Mexican can’t get 
till* h ^ of Jlnythbig, he w'lll ratlier go without. Hence woollens find a market, but the 
(‘oai>er clothes are unsaleable. The i>oor labourer when out for a holiday would infiuitelj'’ 
prefer to wear the shreds of a silk girdle rather than a now'^ cotton on<\ The Mexican ^owns 
aie full of ohurehes ; hence the continuous ringing of belk is deafening. Priests are also 
numeroiK, and at one time so wvre n^^rnks, hut, as we haAc already iutimattxl, by no means of a 
\erv repayable dosoripfion. Every now and again the ])aj)i‘rs used to relate how' a monk or a 
jiricst hiwl been found in a gambhng-housc or a wor'^e ])la(*e, and so long as these peccadilloes 
did not come before the public, their c(*clcsiastical superiors cared very little. AVoe-betide 
the man, however, who told tah»s out of school By all aiTounts the discipline of the old 
conv(‘n<s w^as something tjrainiiccil, so far tus po^ '.hinent for offences again-st the “ Order 
was concerned. They were TU“<ts of intrigue, envy, and heartburnings; and though the 
monk who might be brought by the police to his cUu'^tcr in a state of drunkenness would 
■ never receive a w'ord of iulnionition, should the sjimc individual have in Ins cups been 
im*|)rudent enough to liavc told a funny story about tlu* siijH'rior, and the W’ay he passed 
his tinie, the ingenuity of the convent w'ould have been exhausted in de\ising punishment for 
ilic unhappy ecclesiastic. Mr. Sartorius, whose description I have abstracted, tells us that 
one of Jfjieir punishments ennsistod in the offender being C4)mpellcd to lie clinnerless oiit'-ide 
lli^ refectory door, and after oiulnring the indignity of all the Onler stepping over his prostrate 
body, to bo tortured for the next ^'our by hearing Llie clatter of plates, aud the jink of 
glasses, while from under the door and through the keyhole came the maddening odour 
of iitfist and boil, beans and jiopper— /ri/o/e? and forlillus ! Another bit of grim discipline 
wras to tie up a refractory monk to a stall in the stable, and allow him no food for a 
W’cek or 6o, except the l>arley in the mulcts manger. 

If the Plaza is that of a provincial town, amid the crowd of cits and dandies the 
stranger cannot fail to observe certain jwrtly gentlemen, obviously easy as to this 
wortd's goods, and from their sunburnt faces, and garments cut by the local artist, evi- 
dently from the country. They arc invariably conservatives, believers in the bad old times, 
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and croakers of evil things to come. They hate railways, ‘'because they will hurt the trade 
of the carricrs/\an argument which the rea<lor, whose memory extends back thirty or 
forty years, or whose reading ol ol«l newspapers has comprised tluit jMiriod, will percei\e 
is not new or peculiar to ]Mciico. They also prophesy no good of gas, any imu-e than of 
the iron road from \era (^ru/, lor they ihomselves are culti\ liters of olives, or keep ^icep 
for tallow, wduch, as all the W(*rld knows, is the linal pnrix)se of caudles. The military is 
always an important element in ^^e\ieo. At one time it absorbed four-fifths ot the" 
entire revenue of the country, but, though still a primt* moving cause of revolutions, has 
of late years liad its power for evil considerably abridg(‘d. 

From these sketches it will be seen that the M(‘xi<*ans have much of the {xditeness 
of their Castilian nnci'stors, and tln>uj.',’i pt)ssossing sonu* faults peculiarly their own, are 
also free from vices only too characteristic* (d‘ old Spain, li) a stranger they are evceedingly 
polite. The most casual iict[naintaiie(*s will V4duutC(*r t > >how him the sights t»l their 
city, and an invitation to dinner is ninly omitted among otherVonrtosies. One r^ason"4br 
this is that the !Me\icans are (’hauvinistic t<» a fault, and are anxious ihat their country 
should stand well in the ejes of foreigners, though, uurortunalcly, by forgetting to pay 
tlicir debts, they negl<‘('t the b<»st way of impressing thr'lr virtues on a hirgt ‘'iH‘tion who 
refiiso b> be propitiated in any otlier v\a}. Still, all visitors to Mexico do not iu\osl in its 
boudj ; and altogether the Mexicans are very discreet in their behaviour io strangers, ^fhey 
are not fond of '^peaking about the faults of their country, llnnigh rcad\ t*noiigh to discuss 
these among tlleln^elves. They could ^i\y miudi ni»i ureal ly to the cn*dit (d* Anahuae, 
but they don't. They might, for iristaiu’e, hint that the jmlges arc not alwajs incomijdible, 
that the virtue which consists in keei»ing the patriotV hand out of the jaiblic ]>ocki‘t 

does not exist, that the customs duties are s<» absurdly high tliat to "arrange'^ with 

the Uotuiaitrs has become a recognised instilutimi, and that while si \ ling the (‘ouiilry 
a republic, it is in reality a prey to every rufiiau who can, l»y fair niciins or foul, obtain 
an armed majority. 

The dinner-hour in the cities is usually between one and four. Then i‘verylliing is very 
quiet. The Afcxican world takes a or na]». Kvcii tlu* labourers siH*k nqioso* 

after their ninblny meals. All the cities* alK)und with eating-houses of a humble Ijpfx*. 
Here a man of the most modest means may indulge in red pepper, beans, boiled- and 
fried, wdth pork, &o., and fiery ragouts. The i»oorest Mexican dislikes wheaten. bread. 
Hence the rather leathery mai/:e tortillas so characteristic of the country »are the 

almost universal substitute for it. Knive«» and forks are rarely used, wdiile the napkins, 
after a week^s use, will make the visitor, nnus^xl to capsicum as a condiment, sneeze, so 
impregnated are they with the red ixjj»per which has formed so impt^rtaut an ingredient 
in the food smeared on them by a score or tw'o of diners. After the meal is over, Somtt- 
thing sweet — be it only a lump of sugar— is always taken, and then a large glasi of water 
is Bwallow^cd. Knally, the w’cll-caten and drunken cross themselves, and say, ^ Bendito 
y alabado sea Dios,^^ and, horrtfjilt* dirlu^ open their mouths to the fullest oapucity, and 
relw^ve f.i.nr stomiwh of any accumulation of the dUffcstive jrjises. This “habit" is indulged 
in by all classes, and is considered a very wholesome one. The poorer people do it opefily, 
the richer and more polite only en /aiuille~\,xA all do it, nevertheless, unless they have 
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been sadly .misrepresented. Life in the warm elimato of Mexico is, however, passed very 
much out of doora. Accordingly, labourers dine generally alfresco. As in England, their 
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MEXICAN SEIIENOS (siOHr WATIIIMES). 


wives bring thrir food to them. Tlipy then collect in little knots on the steps of 
the churches, or in other localities where they are not likely to be disturbed, and proceed 
to eat. They are very polite to each other, and usually, by sharing each other's food, 
manage to have a meal much more varied than they would otherwise have commanded. 



THE COUNTKTES OF TUB ’WOKU). 


‘^Whal a lovely ra^?oiit Ihis of yours is, l>ona Camilla, will remark a ragcred, bricklayer’s 
labourer to the wife of a fellow-workman. "Ah! jou arc loo good, Don IVdro,” will be 
the response. "ily husband frcijnently remarks that I am unable to prepare suflli 
adniirablo dishes as those of your good lady. Dona Mariquita ; ” and so the litth* empty, 
but still jileasant, talk goes on while the meal lasts. The natives of Mexico, however,’ are 
in general very moderate eaters. One stout Knglish farm labourer could consume at a 
sitlmsr as much as a whole f.imilv in the Th'rru't Ciifii nifi. 

The ifexican streets are Imilt at ri^ht angles to each other, so that the towns are 
(liMcloil into square blocks oC houses, which have the a]q>earanoe of bo many eomjiomul 
ma^'-os of dwellings. Jilacli side of one of these blocks measure^ ’iOO varas — or (100 feet — 
long, and the square of t(h00() squan* varas is a mansana. Eaeli niansana chooses annually 
a justice of the peace and a pdice inspector. A iniiubou of inansanas constitutes, eccle- 
siastically, a parish, or politically, a (pjarler repre*^cnted by a ineniber of the tow'n council, 
or 

Evening is the time for driving. Then the air is cool, and the pronienadors (Towd 
the streets and public gardens, and the world of Alexieo is in full swing. Talking, flirting, 
and all the gay w'hirl are in progress, wdicn suddenly, just as the fun* begins, (he 
strokes of a l?ell strikes the car. It is the oracitm, which proclaims that the day is 
done.^ Then all progress is arrested, all noise hushed. Each jmimonader reverently Ixuids 
hib head, and whispers an Arp Mtrhiy w'hilc the hell is ringing out his solemn tones. At the 
last stroke they again uncover, and the w'orld w'liosc life was arresti^l again resume^ it', 
gaiety. But for that day it is only thi‘ world out of society^’ that goes abroad. 

Friends bid each other go<Kl evening, and prcimrc for returning homo again. The same 
ccrcmonii»s arc observed in llie house, should the family be there when the oparitm 
dtnkes the car. Even the servant who brings in. the lights wduui the bell has coas(*d 
will wibh the family good evening. Tiumon Ahs, it may be remarked, is in Mexico (as 
in Spain) used as the salutation from early morning to noon. From noon to night it is 
hurnos tardeHy wdiilo for all liours on to daylight 7iorke is the correct good evening, 

day and night being alw^ays in tlie 2»lural. But it may be another tinkle that is heard. ' 
It ib ntteslro the jiricbt <*arrying the ho.st to some dying i>erson. He is in a carrigge 

drawn by two white horses, driven hy u jarvey who beh)ngs to "the Guild of the Coaclnnon 
of our Lor*l.^^ Chorister l>oys precede the carriage with lanterns, and as it passes all in 
the street or in the balconies kneel at the sound of the bell. If the time at which the 
carriage passes he night, then lights will be exhibited in the w'indows of the faithfftl. 
That is hj say, such was the practice in former times, and perhaps is still in country 
towms. But in the capital and seaports the people have sadly fallen into disgrace. It is 
now rather difficult to find recniits for the Goachmen's Sacred Guild, and it is tjven. 
rumoured that the people in the street, unless they be Indians or otliers of ’ the hoi 
polioi, have begun to get rather hard of hearing when the white horses ojfd their 
holy bunlcn pass by. 

An caithquake still, however, suffices to rouse the Mexicans from their apathy. At the 
first sickening oscillation the people rush out of the house, singing the Lihru Senor, wliifth, 
whatever may be their previous neglect of what the Scotch call church privileges,” seems to 
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bo instinctively repeated, on the principle that in such an QmargcrxQy something nn^l he 
1 ** ® 

<ione. 

• But we have left the people (juietly goinjf home after the vesper bell had ceased 
tolling. The bachelors go to their chocolate, or coffee^ the hynily men to their own house-j. 
The •merchants still work on to nine o^clock, when the last post closes; but the artizans 
generally break off at an earlier hour. Most visits are paid in the evening. Thou 

• tertullas" dancing and making love — which is always an important element in Mexican 
society — fornf tlie evening's amusements. Tea, cuiiLVciionery, wine, or fruit are the refresh- 
ments. At most of such little ])arties the only liipior served is a kind of sweet liquid, the 
name of which I do not profess to know, or a aamjrt^a (negus), and lemonade. The Creole 
is a tein]>oratc individual, and does require the use of strong waters to be excited. The men 

V often leave the ladies to themselves, and play for the next fi‘w hours at iiialilla, tresillo, 

\ or other games of cards. The young dandies of course remain with the ladies, and though 
tliey are» ostentatious gallaftls, yet the utmost decorum is preserved, in spite of a wearisoiuc 
amount of word play. Indeed, the demonstrative manner of the cold Northerners is not 
required in their torrid regions. A glance of the eye, a twirl of the fan, or a gesture 
wliich to tlu:*siolid Kurojieau visitor would jnean nothing, conveys to the sighing jouth 
moic Llniii a Hood of words. * By ten o'clock sedate] \ -living people ought* in Mexico to 
be asleep, or at least (*onimeiicing “ an affair of outposts with the moscpiitocs behind the 
curtains of his stretcher bed. By eleven the streets are quiet. A few guitars twang from 
au azotea, or the llirtatioii of a eocpiettish scii< rita, with living co(*ifyos, or firc-ilies^’ in 
lier Iniir, *ire the only signs that the world is not a-beJ. The sereuos '' have it then all 
to themselves. These are the Mexican night watehin(*u (p. 29-)), and derive their name 
from calling out the hours periodically, and generally dwelling on the last words, ‘‘ Las 
doee ye medio-tieinj>o ser-e-iio !" The bcrcuo is a Htling* tyjM of the backward state 
of Mexico. Ilis I(»ng si)oar, his (liinwy, anlo^ le lantt*rn, and old-fashioned rattle, are 
all bits of a time gone by. He is ])ractic dly useless, for though he occasionally 
captures a very docile tliief, he more frequently dt>ses aw'ay the houw of night in some 
.ouJivent or church portico, only w’aking up by some roystering dandies returning home 
frofn a late sui)por or an early breakfast taking liberties with his i»erson, his lantern, or 
his** rattle. Or someiinKS he wdll bhuke himself out of an iiiu'asv sleep, roused by the 
great ek)ck of tlie cathedral striking the last stroke of some uiikno\vn hour. Tlicn 
he starti| up with unaccustomed energy, and voeiferates in Ins long-draw’u treble the 
‘‘s^r-c-no "with quadrui)lo drawl, pist as tie Loiuhm walehmaii of former days, wdieii 
suddenly awoke from his slumbers, alarmcil the slet-ny citizens with his “ 'cluck and a 

• li-ii-e night !" 

• 

Tacubaya ia a place where rich ^Mexicans have their country houses, in the middle of 
p great, hiwlly-kept ganlens, and not far from Tacubaya is Chapultepec, or the GrajSbho])j>er 

* A Inc’tlo iwvfiiftao). So Ihe li.uhl Hint two or thnv will cnablo print to bo 

cattily read at night. Soutliey nfoi'M to it \vh» n Jh* Madoc using Ihrm .is lamps— 

* **Ancl by tiu* liuht t^^o fiiv-llifs g.iv»\ 

lU'vcaled the beaut cuus feuturi'S of his guide.*' 
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Mountain/' At Cbapnltepcc the ijreat lion Is the Ahfehiefes* or rypreSa grove, great trees, 
their branches all hanging with the grey Spanibh moss f (p. 207), the remains U likenesses 
of two Moiitezutnas, sculptured by the Aztecs on the side of the solid j>orphyry hill, and the 
palace which the Viceroy Berijardo de Galvez built at such enoriudbs expense, intending i', 
either for a palac e or a fortress, or rather f«>r Ixdh. The Monte/uma sculpture, some Vwdal 
of a viceroy, or the priests in his train, thought projKu* to destroy as far as he could 
hy blasting it out with gunpowder ; but the cypress grove, the favourite haunt of the , 
voluptuous court of the Aziix* monarch, who had a palace here, on the bit(? of the present 
one, still nin on in all its glory. Some of the trees arc (»f great size. One, known as 
Montezuma’s tree, U fort} -eight feet in cireumferenee, while many othoi’s are of great size, 
though not equal to the Scy^/o/cir of California. 

Mexican society is rather siationar\ ; ^et even it is chuuginu, owing to the advent of 
riiilways, and other modern improxcments, and to the fact that many of the joiing men 
now go to Kurnpe, to the I nittKl h^tate-^, for their education/* or visit that wor^d wdiiph 
is much older, hut at the suim* time so nnuli newer than that in whhb they live. 
One Slcxiean town \er\ mindi the same as anollui. Ilem^e the skt'teh of the 


ria/a of Guadalajara (p. 2^1) max sorxc as the model for all of Ihem/tthe life on 
which xve have* noted in llu‘ ]»re(*ediiu» pai»e-. As in other Mexican toxviis, it forms the 
centre of out-door life Jt is a squaic of about a linndrcd yards each xxay, with broad 
yvalks round, the ]n*omenades lined xvilh orange-trees and proxided xxith scats. A 
fountain ornaments the ctuitre, aial, as usual, the cathedral occupies one length of tin* 
xvhole Plaza; xvlnle the or State House, takes up the side ojiposite the 

cathedral. The other two sides are oc(‘upied by the ptn'UiltSy as the Guadulajareiih tall the 
covered xvay, formed h\ pillar-supported arches over tin* paxenient.J, 

The city of !Me\uo, of xvhhdi xve gave a viexx on p. oeoujaes the same site, 

but is not the feiime city as that xxlueh Cories first saxv with astonishment. Thorn 
hiivo been frequent attempts to make oui that tin* eoinpiist adores' aecounts of the 
populous state of Mexico was, oxving to a de>ire to magnify their \iclorieb in the eyes 
of their countrymen, exaggerated. Jhit traxeller.s who have carefull} investigated tbe^ 
subject have \cry generally <*oiue to a different conclusion. Solis and Goniara were 
doubtless liars, as W4n’e a few others in both amneiit and modern limes. But the Veal 
aiithoritic‘- ” have, we heliex'c, iu iin)^t cases, tidd a faiilv average truthful * story. 
When Cortes first saw' the (it\ (p. 2ol) it was his miention to luxe preserved it. But 
finally to oxXTcome the desperate olistinaey yxith xvliieh the Aztecs defended theii* capi(^), 
ho resolved ujion its utt(»r demolition. He xxas grieved to destroy it, for, as he said, 


it was the most beautiful thing in the xvhoh‘ world.'* Slowly he movcnl on |he great 
teocalli the 50,000 Tlasealan allies, throw'ing down ev«*ry hou.se, and filling oauals 


xvith them. When the diNtrindieii was done, onl^v one j)oor quarter and a few pyramids, 
too largo for immediate demolition, were left standing. All tlie rest xvas ruins and 


dead bodies. Though tlie dte liad manx disadxaiitagc'*. }ot Cortob dtdermincKl, in spite of 
them all, to erect Ids capital on tlie sjjot xvhich the old Mexicans had sele<Acd more 


* Or Ahothoi lis (Tti\ofUn,H thshthifUj 


t Ti*hn)ih\n usiuoides. 


X G<*igor. <‘A I'tep at ^1S71 , ]» 12ri 
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from necessity' than choice, for he remark^ that " the city of Tenochlitlan had tiecoine oele- 
hra^d, its position was wonderful, and in all times it had been considercil as the capital 
and mother of all these provinees.^’ In four years, hy the forced labours of the comjiiered 
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Mexicans, the line new Spanish oily arose on the fragments of the old Aztec one. 
After the Lake of Ziunpangi> was drained off through the Desague de llilchuctoca— a 
low pass between the hills— Mexico, which in Aztec times was on some swampy islands 
in the middle of a lake, stood in time on dry land, or at least on land which is 
at the surface dry, but swampy underneath. There is no doubt that Mexico is a grand 
city; but neither our space nor our inclination will enable us to say more about it thau 
that it is a Spanish town in the New World, which has been described a hundred times 
in as many accessible volumes, to all or any of which the reader is refetred^ 

The ‘^Common Peopt.k.” 

The Mestizoes we have already spoken of. ‘^Tlie actual Indians form separate com- 
munities in the suburbs, and differ Imt little from their fellows in the villages, where 

they dejx}nd on agriculture. They are independent after their fashion. In the capital 

itself, the Indians at the extremity uf the city carry on the same ryccupationi as did 
their forefathers at tlie time of the Compiest. They seek a subsistence in the swarniK 
and lakes, and on their sterile shores. Like the herons, they arc seen wading in tlu* 
ditches ^'hich transect the swamp, catching wdth their little nets whil(^ fisli, frogs, and 
axolotls, that strange pmteus species* forming the connect ing link beiv\een the lisli and 
the b/ard. In small <‘.m<)es they row along the broa*! canals and sedgy lakes, oollirting 
fish and frog spawn, fowl’s eggs, water-cresses or water-lilies, or chase the aciuatic binU 
and sandpipers which cover the lakes and these shores in inereilible numbers, lu :iddilif>u 
they plait reed mats, boil salt from the water of tlie salt lakes, incrc^asing t\eir ^tore 
by repeatcxlly washing saline earths, or collecting nulron tequimiviie in the fields, wliit'h 
flourishes after the rainy sejison. All these articles of commerce, and many more- - 

maize variously prepared, fowls dressed, young sandpipers, liumming-birds in little cages 

of grass, earthenware, liaskcts, toys of wot^d or feathers, gourds, string, cuj)8, &c. — liicv 
eonvey to the market of Tlalteloclo, which three centuries since, when Cortes first inarelu'd 
into the capital of the Aztecs, was so large that ;J0,000 persons traded there daily.^^ 

CltEOI.ES. 

The word Creole^' literally means nati\e, though in bhigland it is often applied to 
people with a slight dash of negro blood, and in tlie West Indies they tiilk ot a’ Creole 
pegro, a fVoole brown man, a Creole whito, Creole maliogany, or Creole pickles. Ih* Mexico 
it used to designate a nhite, or Euroiwan born in the country. In Mexico the (^JiHeoles form 
about one-seventh of the i^pulation, and constitute the real intelligence of thd country, 
as well as its aristocracy. In ai)|)earanco the Creole apes tlie Spaniard of the Qld World, 
but at once his physiognomy betrays to the stranger who has ever visited Spain tl^t tlTough 
P Spaniard he may be, he is one of the New World. He is quick, animated^ usually 
not veiv fresli in complexion, early arrives at maturity, but is not musAular, and 

• j)inr fm mt . If prrb^rvf s Iho t2;\\U of oarly life tlu;puj,rhout its i nlii-o oxistenoo, Imt in additton poHHCKiPA 

lungs. In confi»iotn^-nl it v, ill often la-w the gills. It is about eight or iiinf inches long, and has been eatepk in 
Mexico from the eaihcst date. 
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is nnfittod for a long* oonlinuancc of labour. His speech has all the quickness of the 
Southern imtions^ and is accompanied by an endless dumb shou’, which is peculiarly 

affected by tho Mexicans, sometimes as an emphasis to what is said, sometimes as a 
commentary. Like tho Mestizo, the Creole is passionate, jnd easily moved, but, unlike 
hinf, he is able to govern his emotions, and soon regains his equanimity. Unlike the 

Italians or Portuguese, treachery is foreign to his nature. If he desires vengeance, he 
executes it openly with his own hand, and \vould never dream of hiring bravoes or 

bandits to murSer his enemy. Jle is not so apt to- use the knife as the Mestizo, and 
then only as the result of passion, or in what he considers tlic 'regular course of a 
kind of irregular duel. lie is vain, thoughtless, and fund of enjoyment, and apt to value 
himself rather more highly than the rest o( the world does; hut at the satuo time, 
oven when quite uneducated, is. endowed with a natural retinemciit and politeness \>hicli 
favourably impress the stranger who first comes into contact with liim. He has all 

tko faults and most of thb virtues ot the Spaniard, and to these he ha*? snperadded a few 
vices peculiarly his own. But as our space is too short to s]>eak of his merits, wc 

shall leave his failings to the rcadcr^s imagination or to other narrators. " A 
fertil <*uunfry, producing, almost unaske<!, a clear sky, a mild elimate, whore tho 

liardshi])s of winter are unknown, Inivo spoiled this (Vcole, and renden^d him more 

indolent and thougbtle*<s than his trans-mariuo relations; but he lias retained the liveli- 
ness, the exeitability, and tho romantic sentimenl. of tho latter. The Sjianianl is essen- 
tially conservative; tho Mexican Ur(‘olc is for jirogn^ss, he liberal and tolerant even 
in religious matters, while the Sjianiard never quits the eslaldished forms in Church and 
State. The Spanianl labours jicrsoveringly, seeks also to jirofit, and saves what he has 

earned for old age. The Alexican earns with faellity, and just as easily lets it slip 

through his lingers. lie seeks to enjfiy the fleeting moment, and leaves Providence to 

care hir the future.'^ 

TjIE ihlOLKl VIUAXs. 

Mexico, long before it became independent, bad <levelopi'd many of the ohanicteristics 
of luiropes most doubtful side. Beggars, idlers, and rogues of every type flourished 
tlfere exceedingly two centuries ago, and from the rankness of their growth at the present 
time, seem likely to go on prospering. The lazzaroni of Italy are represcntt»d by the 

lejieros, or polados, who, so fur from being the victims (if inisfortune, choose this calling, 

and lotjc upon themselves alrm^st in the lij4:ht of ‘^professional persons.^^ In a thinly 
juipulated evuntry like Mexico, endowed with a rich soil and a fine climate, there ought to 
l>c no idlers, and no men in lack d* bread. But it Is just these causes which pif)duee the 
]\Iexican lazzaroni. lie can got si bounti'ous living by a little labour; but he can exist on 
^btilh less, and accordingly prefers the latter alternative. With him it is better to walk 
(hau to run, better to stand still than to walk, l>ctt(T yet to sit than to stand, and best 
of all fo lie asleep in the shade. And this the Icpero docs. lie is, after all, if not 
a good citizen, a happy man, and casuists are not wanting wlio declare tho individuaPs 
first duty is to himself, his second to the Slate. The Iei)ero has no spare wardrobe, hence 
ho requires to lock nothing up, and is not troubled with luggage to impede the movement 
of bis quarters when the last gets socially too hot for him. Occasionally he will own a 
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spaw shiii>—in order lo pawn or stake it. Shoes he lias none—they are only ynpedimcnts 
to flight when he is cinight pieking a cahallero’s pocket— but ho has, unless in very bad 
lack, a fr<i:ath<, or coarse cloth, which serves as blanket all Ibe njght, and as a garmeAt 
all the day. Finally, when hq dies, naturally or by the knife of an irritated at*quaintance, 
the frnzada serves as winding-sheet : a cord is tied round the rag-shrouded corpse, and it is 
buried forihw itli. 

But the lepero is outwardly a pious man ; most Mexican rogues are. He wears a rosary 
with a cross or a scapula round his neck, and invariably attends eburcb festivafs, and never 
negloi'ts mas-., for tlfere the siwulalor on the eontents of other jieojilc’s jiuckcts finds his 
great reward. It is amu^ing to watch a skilful pickpickef of this fy])c on his knees nt 
mass. He is seemingly the most devou* of vagabonds. 11c neither lotiks to the right nor 
left : his eyes are solely for the prayor-b<M)k. Neverllieless he is intent on business, and, 
as the lailies or gentlemen on cither side <if linn may atterwaiils discover to their loss, 
the hand holding the misbul i-i skilfully made of wax, while tlfe legitiiiiutu inciiifeers ait) 
busilj. empUned under the shield of the ample cloak in ransacking (heir jmekets. If 
married, the lejiero lives in some den or other in the suburbs ; if single, be jiasses 
the night miller a ebiireh porch, until the pnkpie shop is open in the niorniug. If 
in funds, he treats luiiiseir to liipior ; if not, he tru-s to luducs' others to do so ; if Ixttli 
fail, hjj pawns his spare shirt or the pocket -handkerehief winch he never Uses, hut alwa}s 
likes to keej» in rcs«u-ve, as a good pawning .article, against eineroeiu les. 'I’heii lu> buys a 
cigar, manages to get some hieakfa»t, and holds eounsel wilh hiniself as to the district which 
for that d.ny lie shall honour w'ith his presence. The Ie[ieros do not all steal- dirwtlv. 
Some lead hliml men about the streets, and m more souses than one take can* of the 
funds. Others beg at the doors of churches, or Imiig about the tavern or eolTee-houso 
diMirs, or pick up the stumps of the easl-avvay a-igars. These they manufacture into 
cigarettes, and ns the State monopolises the sale iif tohaeeo, ihsjH)..e of them K(.crctlv to 
impecunious -mokers. But the majority are vht-cduts il'ni.lnd.i,' The market-place i-« 

the spot where the> most do congregate, and a crowd their mniket. At the day’s end 
they dispose of their plunder to certain “fences,’" who keej) a or haaaar, for 

the purchase and ilisjwsjl of siuh ill-gotten goods. I’hcse are the lowest order of Icperps. 
But above the arc others, who wear shoes, sometimes a jacket, and jwssihfy 

even now and then a clean shirt: hut otherwise they are much llic same. They are hawkers 
ostensibly, thieves in reality, and are freiiuently, in addition, spies of the hiigaiids, enudoyod 
to a.scertam the time travellers are likely to leave, and what is the probable value of tltfe 
jiropcrty they carry with them. last of all, there is a class- -small it must be allowed— 
who alisolntoly work, and iinles-s under strong provocation do not steal. Tliey are proud of 
the latter fact, though at the samo time diffident as to their powers of continnii^ in *1110 
way of humfjra tic hicn, or morality. “God l>c thanked,” they will sny, “ hitherto we have 
imt wandered from the right path; who can tell whether we shall continue so?’* 'and he 
would be .a rash man who essayed the task. These men are often porters (caifeadores) 
messenger-, walor-ca triers (aqnadores), and so on, .and now ami then they even end by 
becoming wealthy peasants or shopkeepers. But as a general rule the street porter is. It 
must be said, an arrant rogue— lazy, dishonest, and a gambler to his very last coin. He is, 
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moreover^ an impudent scamp; he will make love to the nursery-maids^ and cren kiss his 
hand in mock gallantry to their mistresses in the balconies. The water-carrier is a l>ettcr 
type. He is more industrious and held in greater consideration. Jle knows Ihe secrets ‘of 
every house, is the eook^s gossip and the chamljcrmaid’s message-carrier, while even the 
JSenora herself will consult him when she is about to change her sorvants, as she would 
do the baker's or butcher's man in more northern latitudes. When the •towns are Hooded, 
as frequently hapj)ens during the tropical rains, the portere are employed ^to carry people * 
across them. This is their harvest-time and the harvest-time also of their eoiifedemtes. They 
will secrete themselves on balconies and roofs, and with a hook attached to a line skilfully 
detach the mounted victim's hat or * leak, and di<?api)ear before the plundered man can 
reach dry land and look out for the p(dice. Tlie wandering eobldei*s (reinondorcs) are 
also Proletarians, while a w’orse class still are the pettifogging lawyer^, croupiers iu 
gambling-houses, iLshistants at horse-races, cock-fights, and luscalily geiierall}. They are 
usually Creoles who have l)y \iee graJiially sunk down to the* lowest depths, 'ill flst rating 
the Mexican jiroverb, which says of these youths, Til vonieirnttnit\ el htjo puneanfe, cl 

iueio “ The father a merchant, the son a walking gentleman, the grandson a 

bcggai." Ihcir shifts, roguery, and character need not be further dosoribetl, as, to all 
intents and pui'posos, they are simply those with which the reader must be familiar if 
he has ever been unfortunate enough to come iutu contaet with a similar class iu ICurope. 
They are all the same.* 

There are a good number of foreigners in Mexico, chielly French, American, Knglish, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, mostly employwl in commerce or mining. The French are 
best liked, the Li.glish less so, and the Americans least c>f all. Some of the Auvstrians and 
Belgians, who came in Maximiliau'^ train, are now numbered among the street beggars of 
the large cities. Such is the fate of the last 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mexico: Iis Commerce axd its Prospects. 


That Mexico is suq:iassingly rich in everything tliat can make a country wealthy ft*stating 
a mere truism. It is far richer than India, which is a poor country, and in rosourA» 
i< can compete with the best portions of ilr ^ United States. There is nothing which 
the land cannot be made to yield, while its position— Ini tween two seas— ought' to attract 
to it the commerce of the world. Its mines arc rich but not half wrought ;> coal Ven 
is believed to exist. In addition to every product of warm countries its croi)|^ comprise 
wheat in the temperate or sub-Alpino regions, at an elevation of 3,000 feet, ifere is a 
great table-land, enjoying the most perfect of climates, and comjiosed, for the fcost part. 


• In «>me yorks the JarochoK (iironoimeed IVharot-ho) ere dewribol ns the 

cnor: tho name h eiinply that applied to the nathca of tho East Coast KfiieniUy. 
ana lU-'l.H. ^ 


Mexican gypftios. Thia i| an 
Sartorius: “Mexico,’* pp. 0 
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of the most fruitfuf of soils. The Tierra Fria has fine timber ; the Tierra Caliente all 
kinds of tropical crops. 

. Some of the products derived from the vegetable kingdom we have already mentibned. 
Among them maize must take a front rank^ as three^ and even four good crops can be 
obtained annually m many districts^ while in all parts of the country it thrives to such 
an extent that the yield is sometimes five hundred-fold. It constitutes, with beans and 

• ohilies, the almost exclusive food of the Indians. Wheat yields sixty-fold, and rice about 
forty-five. In *187»3, the cotton crop of Sinaloa comprised 550,000 lbs., and in 1372 
that of the district of San Juan Evangelista 1,3P2,101< lbs. The coffee of Colima, 
which yields about 81,000 lbs. annually, is reported to be as good as that of Costa Rica, 
while that of Vera Cruz is also held in high esteem. The great cacao centre is Oajaca, 
where the plant yields three yearly crops, and this renders its cultivatum the most profitable 
in the State. Sugar is marie in large quantities at Vera Cruz, while the \cra Cruz 
aqd Tabasco tobacco is rjuitcr equal to the finr^st of the (^uban brands. Altogether, the annual 
value of the food <*rops of Mexico may bo estimated at about 58,00(^,000 dollars, and all 
the agricultural products at 110,000,000 dollars. But the mineral resources of Mexico 
have jrained fcr it tlie widest reputation. The CVrro del Mercado, in Durango, ib said 

bo one \aai mass of iron. Its other metallilerous deposits are believed, with the exception 
of thosr* of Peru, to bo the ridiest in the world. Alxiut 500 tons of silver and li tons of 
gold are annually exported. From 1521 to IMi3, 2,027,952,000 dollars^ worth of the precious 
metals W(*rc exported from Mexico; from 1S03 to JMO, 101,000,000 dollars; from ISIO to 
1820 — thc^year of independence — 1 30,0t)t),0t)0, in all, 2,3()S,952,000. As yet, the mineral 
rebourees of the country are not half developed. At the time of the revolution, many 
of the best mines were dcscrtc<l, notwithstanding the efforts of foreign capitalists to 
reclaim thorn. It has been estimated that up to 1^70, altogether some 1,200,(MM),000 
dollars^ worth of gold and bilver have boon ^.' Iracted from the mines of Mexico. Tlie 
seven principal mines of San Luis Potosi alont produced in iSfiS silver to the value of 
2,176,899 dollars 2S cents. The State of Sinaloa is dotted wdth silver mines, and in most 

^other parts of the country there are rich dejwsits either being worked, or which, when 
tho country gets more settled, will bo develoj)ed. During the colonial days, the Mexican 
milics w’cre Crowm property, let out to private individuals on the agreement that those 
who worked them would ])ay one-fifth of the vield to the Crown. When the country 
became ^ indeiK'ndent, the mines w’crc declariHl public property, and the owners w’ore only 
required to pay a small royalty to the Trea^M v. Even this w’as afterwards abolished, and 
acconlingly at the jircscnt time any one can obtain ixu’mission to work a certain amount 
of mining ground by right of ‘ renouncing'* and rocoixling his discovery. In addition 
to gt^ld, silver, and iron, tin, lead, mercury, copper, various precious stones, marbles, 

• porphyry, jasper, alabaster, sulphur, and other mineral products are found in greater or IcbS 
abundanoe. 

Among the animals found in the neiglibouring seas may be mentioned the pearl 
oyster {Avicula marffaraUfera), which is exten‘«ively fishetl along the shores of the Gulf 
of California. In 1873, 036 divers were emplujod in this business, and the value of the 
shells obtained was 112,030 dollars, and of the peai*ls 6t,3((0 dollars. 
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The staple articles of exi^ort are silver and gold (coined), silver and ct^pper oi*es, cochineal, 
indigo, and other dyestuffs, (‘ubinet and tiinW woods, sisal hemp, &o., while cf^tton, linen, 
woollen, and silk fabrics, innvrought-iron, machinery, hardware, provisions, &€., are importal. 
It receives most of its imports From Great Britain ; indeed, more than twice lliose from the 
United States and Franco, whith come next. In 187(3 the imports from the United Kingidom 
were Cbtiinatod to bo wortli t57(3,Sll, and the exports to us Systematic smuggling 

is, however, so extensively carri(‘d on, that accuracy in tlie commercial returns cannot be, 
ex])OL*ttHL In 1872-78 the revenue was 11,888,92(5 dollars 50 cents, and^the expenditure 
20,980, 8(i8 dollars <‘ents. At present both the revciUH* and cxpcMidilure are greater, though 
wc Iiave no very uecurato ri'turns, l)ul the above may be taken as a fair average of on*‘ 
year with another. The national doo must bo largo, but iliere is no oflicial r«*turn of it. 
In 1871 it was estimated at LSlj(J()(),0()0. The liabilities coii1ra(*ted b\ the JmjR^rial 
Goveniiiuml have been repndiat<*d hi A /<>, and, praetieally, It would in the end be no great 
loss to any one wore a similar cour-^e adopted in regard to tlie rq^f of the national indebted- 
ness. The creditors could then know for ctTtaiii what had become of the money tlH*\ 
had alivadv prai*tiially lo^(, while national honour, an intangihlo entity which li:ii rand\ 
troubI<‘il ^Mexico, iicimI ]wes<‘nt no obstiude to this not altogidher novel me(h(»d ^)(‘ ])aying old 
dt‘bt-^ ami new-* There is a standing army of over 22,000 mcm, which eo'^l in 1872-78 
10,252,522 dollars. Kdueation is in a tolerably advanced state, and i-> Iw \ear, through 
the c1ierg\ of the (h>vernnieiit and of private individuals, getting more wdihdy spread ; Imt 
IVmale instruction is still much neglected. 

Pro^ckcts. 

Being unendowed with the gift of }»rophecy, and, moreover, not wisliing to give 
unne(i‘^'<ary oflVnee, tin* wril(T of these lines prefers not to forecast the Mexican lioroscojM*. 
Still, It is no rashness to venture the belief that eventually Mexico will form part of the 
United States. Endless political disturbances, igimrauee of the jir'>t elements of jMilitieal 
economy, an absence of public spirit, venal ofiieials, and ruffianly politicians, all war against 
the unhapjy land. A nation industrious at home, develo]»ing all its int<*nial resourei^s, 
might, could such a thing be jiossible, exist and even progres*^ in spite (d such ideas. But ^ 
when tlie majority of the Mexicans neither thcinsplvcs cnlfivate commerce, nor earc for oth^'r.s 
devtdoping their riches for them, then, in this \vorking-da\ world, it is imiiossiblc to believe 
in the existence of Mexico very long as an independeni c»>nntr> . 


CHAPTER XVJII. 

The West Indirs : A General Sketch. 

If the readier casts his eye over the map of North America, he will he struck 'with the 
croscent-like indentation in the southern part of the Continent called the (lulf of 
Mexico. Stretching across the mouth of this ^df, from near the southern point, of 
Cuba, is a rough curve on to near the Gulf of Paria, in Venezuela; and then westward 
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and northwq,)*d along the shore to the Paragaana Peninsula^ an immense number of 
broken islands and islets familiar to every person as the “ West Indies/^ They were so 
called from a belief of Columbus that he had lit upon a portion of India when he fiist 
sighted them; but they are also (with the exception of the Bahamas) st}led the Antilles, 
from* another similar error. Long before the time of Columbus, a land called AntilLi 
was fiiblcd to lie. to the west of the Azores, and when (’olumbus ietijrne<l the cos- 
Vnograjdicrs aflirmed that these must be the Antilla that the world had so long dreamt of; 



01 CKARLOlll AMA1IS, mT THuMAh A>thTlNDlLs {Fnm an Onjinal Phoi<Kj\aph ) 


and it*i^ ecitain that long before any link on the (\iribbian chain of islands was dis- 
edVered, C'uba and llayti, the laigest among the cailiest known of them, weie so called. 
They are usually dividcMl into ^^ur groups (1) ’he Bahamas, or Luea>os, on the 
north; (2) the Gioater Antilles, or Leeward Islands, to eallod from the pieiailing 
directiona of the winds, comprising Cuba, Hayti, Janiaiea, and Poito Itico, (3) the 
Lower Antilles, CariMwan, or Windward Islands — all biiiall isles,, with the e\ecption of 
Trinidad! not far from the mouth of the Onnoeo, and (1) the Leeward Isles of the 
Spaniards, which are a series of small ones lying oft the Venezuelan coast In all 

there ore about torty-live largish isles, .and an immense number which are mere locky 
islets, coral reefs, or sandbanks. The entire area is 1)1,705 square miles, and the popu- 
lation 3 ,b55,0(IO. All of the larger northein islands, and some of the smaller ones, 
79 
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are traversed by a mountain range, running in the direotion o£ its lengtli, and 
sending prolongation') down to the shore on either side. I’rinidad is crosse'd from east 
to west by two chains, which are prolongations of the AiuUs of V enezuolu, and .the 
group from Granada to St. Eustatius o.\hibit volcanic craters. * Indeed, several of the 
islc.s in this region have, n<‘Cording to the late llr. llrycc, been in eruption sinca tluf 
middle of the last century; while the entire group is siibject to earthquakes. It is 

probable that the West Indian islands are merely broken renmants of a great mass* 
of hind at one time connected with America as far north as the Bermudas, down to 

the most southern of the present isles, and which got disrupteil and sunk. Coral 

reefs encircle the shores of most of the islands, and raised shell beds are also seen, 
leading to the belief that in comparatively recent gcfilogical jicriods there has been a 
gradual raising of th<‘ whole group, ami that if this elevation had continin'il, the We.st 
Indies might have again closed in the Gulf of ilcxico, and formed a bmad moun- 

tainous di\i''ion between tbe Atlantic* and I’aeitle, instead the present najrow ainl 
eomparativelv flat Isthmus of Panama. Many of the islands are eneirehil with a low 
malarious belt, but the ground generalij rises inland, inerea.sing in healthiness uitli its 
delation, until, on the highest points, as on the Blue Mountains of Jamaica, the elimati* 
is .almost European. The regular aU<*rnjilion of the .sea bree/cs during the ‘day, and the 
laud wind at night, gives a plca.saut variety, and maintains a healthy «‘quilihnum. Tin* 
summer is from May till October, when the temjieraline is about SO** Eahrenhcit. Ileavv 
rains fall from October to December, ami in August there arc often luirrieanos, ivliidi, 
howcvc'r, seldom touch Cuba or the more Southern isles. “The trade wiiuis blow from 
the north-east and east from I)c<*ember to March, when tliej dcclme south-east, un<l 
are succoedwl hy calms in the height of summer.” All the tropical products ahouml, 
while the woods swarm with animal life, and Jhe sea with lish, and, alw\e all, with 
that favourite reptile, the turtle. 'I'he ('arib .aborigine's* are now extinct on all the 
ish's except Trinidad, whore a few still exist. Politically, the M’est Indies nia\ be 
divided as follows: — (1) One island, Hispaniola, or Haiti, is independent, ami divided 
between tw'o rep’iblics. (2) The following are British :—.lamaica, Trinidad, Barbailoes,^ 
Antigua, St. ^ incent, Bahamas, Tobago, Grenada, Dominica, St. Lucia, Montserrat, ,Sl. 
Kitts, iVevis, Tortola (Virgin Isles), and Bermuda. There are also a great mimbeVof 
smaller isbs, which may be ola.ssed as follows The Bahama group— Abaeo (G real' and 
lattlc';, Bahama, Eleutliera, Andros, New Providence, Cat Island, Watling, Giianalmni, or 
San Salvador, Long Island, Craoked Island, Caicos, Turks Island, Exuma, * Aickliu, 
Imagua, Mariguana, in addition to coral reefs ami rocks ; the Virgin group, comprising 
Culehro, Bicpie, Normaml, St. Pieter, ^•irgin Gorda, Anegada, Somlmwo, and numeroiil , 
smaller ones, such as Salt, Cooper's, Ginger, Guana, tfcc., Seal Island, Angiiila, Angipleta, 
Barbuda; the Orenadinc.s, such as Bopiia, Caiiaguan, Cariaeou; and (’aymaii .(Great ami . 
Little), depeudeneic's of Jamaica, The entin- area of the Briti.sh isles is 13,103 Kpiarc 
miles, .ind the population is under l,00(),(»(i(). (:{) Tlie Simiiish islands arc Cuba, Porto 

Kieo, and the Isle of Pines, south of Cuba, in area 46,250 square miles, and with a iKipu- 
lation of 2,()60,S70. (!•) The French have Guddaloupe, Martinique, tbe northern jjart 

♦ ** Racw of lilazikind," Vol. I. p. 265 . 
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of St. Martin^ Mane Galante, St. Bartholomew^ which they bought from Sweden^ and 
the small isles, called Desirade and Saintes group, in all 903 square miles, and 39t,000 
people. (5) The Danes own St. Thomas (the principal town o£ which, Charlotte Amalie, 
is figured on p. 305), ^anta Crux, St. John, and Crab Island, comprising 190 scjuare miles, 
and*a population numbering t0,000. (0) The Dutch have St. Eustatius, Saba, Curajoa, 

Oruba, Buen-Ayre, and the south part of St. Martin Island, an area of 591 square miles, 
•and a population of 30,000; while (7) the Venezuelan Govenimeiit claim Margarita, Coche, 
Tortuga, and* a* number of smaller ones, which are mere mcklets. To these notes; for 
which we owe our obligations to our cbteeined friend the late Dr, Bryce, it may be 
added that the division into the Greater and Lesser Antilles is not offly a geographical but 
a geological one. Most of the Greater Antilles ])resent lofty granitic mountains, though 
in Jamaica there are many calcareous hills; while the Lesser Antilles, as a whole, are 
chiefly of coral formation or volcanic origin. All of the West Indies, owing to the 
richness^of the tropical wgetation, have a pleasing appearance; but it is in the larger 
(jiHNj like Jamaica, Ilayti, and Cuba, that are found really fine landscapes. Here the 
st(‘op, rugged mountains, broken by gorges, and closed in by magnificent forest, strike 
the eye' of the voyager, wearied with the endless sea, as something perhaps even finer than 
the} Alt. ^ hirti it i‘ only when we wander through these umbrageous tropical woods that 
all the ri(‘hncss and glory of the Antilles enter fully into our minds. 

To dt'seribe all tlu'se i'^los seiuiratcly w^ould be a tedious, and, indeed, a useless task. 
Nor bhalf wo attempt it. We shall simply devote the space at our disj^osal to a brief 
(leseri]>li<ui of Jamaica, Ilayti, and Cuba, as ro'^jiectivcly the type of the British, independent, 
and Spanish isles, the rreiudi, Dutch, and Danish ones having many features common to 
the others, while the N'enezuelaii group is to all intents and purposes a part (»f Venezuela. 
Jlahils and ways of thought arc, moreover, much the same all over the Antilles, though hical 
pr(»ju<li<‘os and interests may magnify the wae’ resourccb, and grievances of particular 
islands into an importance which the world, viewing them from another standpoint, cannot 
^be expect eil to ajipreciate. 

Om^e on a time Jamaica, or Xayainaea — 'Mhe land of w^ood and water, f>f which the 
ct>ninioii name is a corruption — w'as the richest and most prosperous of all the English 
colonies. The land is still among the most fertile on the earth — that no social changes can 
affect — but the peojde have fallen away from their former opulence. It is the largest of the 
British Indian islands, being nearlv 150 miles long, Iw 15 miles broad, and contains an area 
of square miles, and a jiopulalion numbering, at the last census, 506,151. It w*as one 

• “ l*urli.’inirntnry on Iho ('oloiiial VosbcsNions/* Sessions ISTo, 187C, 1877. Stwoll: ** Ordoal of Fn*o 

humour WtMt Tndios.” Kiin^hloy : “At (’hiistmas in tho \Vc'»t IndiOh;” ‘*Tlio India Sketch 

Uook'.** “ Natural History of .Taniau a.” llan*^ SUmnr and Hrownf'’a \roiks on the 8.iiia* suhjoct, “ heltoi'S 

from Janmicii,” an anonymous woik, so .'nliniriihly grajdiio, that the loiumrd judie*, vrhoso work it is luiderstoud to 
he, nccnl liave no liewtation in putting his name on the title iwiye. Qilrgtod : “Skildiing af Nutiiren p.'ia 
Janwiica.*’ Turner: (ieogmphieal Majjazine," 1871, Slc, 1 lune also incorponiled '«omo passiiRoa 3f a httcr 
which appeared in tho Stantlard ni*wsi»ap(*r, dosciihing the piosrnt poUtieul condition of tlio colony. 
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of the earliest outlying portione of America discovered 1^ Columbus in HOt. lie culled 
it St. Jflgo> and under that name it uras taken possession of by the S]>aniaiQu in ] .'jUO ; 
but in 1055 it nos captured by the English, and in 1070 formally ceded to u$. It, ie 
intersected by several ranges of mountains, reaching in places an tdtitude of between 7,000 
and 8,000 feet, their general trend being from east to west. Iloughly speaking, these nv>un- 
tains may be said to divide the island into two halves, known respectively as the north side 
and south side. Extensive plains, lugoons, and marshes characterise the latter division,, 
while the north is distinguished by the great number of rivers and 8tri'iinis»-4one of which, 
with the exception of the Bltick lliver, are navigable, even for small craft — and by th <5 
wild grandeur of its mountain torrents, rugged cliffs, and bays einbosonied in rich fertile 
vegetation. 

The climate, on account of the varied altitude of the surface, is not the same in every 
part of the inland. The north is, take it all in all, more salnhrious than the south. Iti tlu* 
plains the hc.it is intense, while iii the mountain dist.icts, such.a.s at the niililarv station 
of Newcastle, in the Hluc ^Mountains (p. 800), the temperature occasionally sinks as low 
as fiO® or 70'’. There is, however, hi lie variation between one se.iMiu and another, unless, 
indeed, it is during the spring and autumn "rains'' in Ma> and October. "Tin- advent 
of ‘the .seasottf,' as they are culled, is, (o the experienced eje, easil> I’ou-told by the 
increased nuinhcr of lire-Hies and mostpiiloe.s, which seem ‘to smell the r.iiu al ir off,' and 
by the appearance in tbo sky, often some time before, of light, <irnis iloinU, wlinh the 
negroes not inaptly nor unpoethally dcnoimnate ‘rain sewU,’ ‘J'he skv giow, dciwc with 
visible vapours tor some d.ivs before the showers fall. An the clouds gather the ((Miseiitioiis 
of hgl, tiling hoconie more constant and vivid at nightfall. The rains then sO m everv 
daj, and eontiu.ie for a suceessiun of days, falling at regular pcnoils in tin- twenty-four 
hours. The vernal sliowcr- deseend aimd lightning ami thunder, and those of the aiitninn 
come with luMvy gusts of win.l and siorni. In tln> moimfains tlu> r.uiis are eailier an.l 
heavier than in the lowland eountrv.'” .Mam of the rivers are almost emptv durm-. tin- 
dry season while, .,s in t)ic<a,c of the Kio Mi, lo. during the rains thev are In.i.e mountain 
oiTcnI.s vvliieh eain everv rlimg hef/.r.- them. During “the seasons” the i.„ns m the 
mountains ‘‘bring the gnlho, ,lown,”as ,t is e.alled, and the wild avalanehe of wafer hursts' 
IS laiiks and flooiis the plains, breaking up roads, washing away hri.lgcs and hoiivs 
lovvmng mrscs and cattle on their pastures, sweeping away fields of <ane and Indian 'wri/ 
am, in word, ewning ruin and desolation in th.-ir path Sueh a flood was that of ISfiS. 

oMstN°^'"n disastrous? that 

‘ . o ween Liiffa jirrl (iroon Tslantl all the bncly-os were swi*])! away, and lot) arre** 

0 moun ain and eame <lown with a run.” In other phiees the ai enmnlafion of vv'afor 

a <'no'ig 1 to oat a frigate. Landslips were of common oeeurrenee, houses were caused 

to S Hlc down tram the top to the bottom of hills, and trees travelleil in the same Way rooted- 
HI tlie moving mass of «oil '' 

, hut a town which ha, not inaptly been dcscrik-d as one which has lost its stlf respect. 


* Introduttorj- rciaaiks to a Exhibition of the .fa 


rimaui Soi-u't^ of Arlti,” 18.),), p 27. 
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It looks what it ft remarked an American who visited it some years ago ; " a place where 
money has \)een made^ but can be made no more. It is used up, and cast aside as useless/' 
St. Jago de ]a Vega, or Spanish Town, was for long the sleepy — the all but dead — 
capital of the island. *Once it was the seat of a gay Viceregal 'Court, the home of wealth, 
leaaning, and wisdom. Now it is a stranger to all these things. Long-tailed pigs wander 
about the streets; carrion crows pick up garbage in its once thronged thoroughfares, and 



MKW )1 M:\A C.\STX.E, IN TUK lU.l K MOUNTAINS, JAMAU'\. 


at the baukyof the haiulsomo square, wliere King’s lb»u.so is situ.atetl, the negroes have built 
their shinglV^nuts/’ Everything i inccted with it lias been long dull and languid, and is still 
duljor now, \yh^lS^..even the dispirited ofFieials are gone, and with them the ocexisional halls 
which, angels' visits, few and far between, used to waken the echoes in the old hall-nx)m 
of Government House, only to render the contrast more marked, and the solitude more 
appalling. Yet, wandering through its descrteil streets, one cannot but feel that after all* 
there was a time? when Spanish Town was indeed a city. The very houses, albeit they are 
tabling to pieces, have an air of aristberaov about them to which those in Kingston have 
no pretension: and what we seek in vain in every other part of the colony, viz., traces of 
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its ancient grandeur^ we find in St. Jago de la Vega. Looking at the antiquated mansionsi 
with the numbers still on their doors, we can imagine the days when governorH, and bisliojis, 
and judges held high festival within. What vi^ions of jerketl hog, and black crab, ainl 
turtle SOU]), and old madeim doe$ the sight of these i)roduce ! What pietures do they conjure 
up of those wicked old times when niths-de-ctDUfi used to ride alligators through the streets, 
when admirals used to give balls to the brown girls, when vice in every shape was more 
reputable than it is at proseid.^^ * 

S])anish Town in the i»ast, and Spanish Town at present, gives no >fery inaccurate 
picture of what Jamaica on<‘e nas and now is. Like all the great Hcltlements- - Seville 
Nueva excepted — it is on the south side of the island. Once it had its ablyey, its 
chapels, and its convents ; now a magnificent avenue of tamarind-trees, which led up to 
the vanished house of the Sj»aiiish (lovcmor, and an old bridge, are about th(» only 
tangible remnants of that period of the colony’s history. Then came the dajs of the 
English. Jamaica was, a few years after the (\»nijucst, at the height of its glory. , It wa^i 
a tropieal England. In the streets of its ttmns were fought out, as at home, tin* battl(‘s 
of the ll(»undhcads and the Cavaliers; and ‘^Oh, my king!’* and '^Oh, ray Father!’’ 
were often hoard, and to this day arc common phrases of exclamation among 4 he negroes. 
Then also was the era of the buccaneers, one of whom. Sir Tlnmias Morgan, \\a4 (ioveriior; 
and tradition still relates odd, if not (xlifying talcs of the high jinks, \vlii<*h used to go 
on in King's House during the reign of this doughty individual. Now and then 
the negroes tried an iiiburreetion, and were as invariably put down, Monty was jilentiful, 
luxury profuse, hospitality unbounded. But the government of the island W'lft?, as it 
has ever been, sometimes as bad as bad could l>e, at other times at a stage when it 
might possibly have been a little ww-^e. But it ahvays left a huge space for inijirovement, 
though improveraent was slow to take advantage of tlic vacancy. (ircat fortunes were 
made and spent by Scottisli and English adventurers; shameh»ss political jobs WTre ril'e, 
and, to use a modern autlior's jihrase, the unhappy islaiiJ w^as alternately governed by a 
knot of needy lawytTs, or ignorant, purso-]»roiid jilanters, just as the one party or the 
other hap])ened to be in power.” The House of Assembly was one of the vilest# of legislative 
bodies; and though there arc still people wdio regret it,, as there arc always people to regrut 
everything that happens to be gone, we have never yet met any one who would like lb 
see i^ .again in the full blast of its ineora|H*tent oligarchy. In the words of Hector Mitchell, 
the first !^^ay(»r of Kingston, “One half of the members could not afford to be in, nor the 
other lialf to he out of it.” The Assembly was a free institution, however. Black mei\. 
brow'ii men, and wdiite men, all sat logether, wraugUnl, legislate<l, spoke nonsense, and did 
mischief. It was diflicult to say who was worst. Perhaps the natural lo<|uacitU'’ of the 
hrown men caiistnl, on the whole, most mischief. They were nearly all lawyers, all poor, ijnd 
all greedy; and their vanity and hojie of either wearying or i)ersu.ading the Goveiiiment <o 
buy then) up, tempted them to drown all efforts at real wrork in floods of loqugeity and 
verbiage.' The black members w'cre also loquacious ; but they were really more amueing than 
mischievous. One of tliem — still celebrated in the negro songs — used to ride up to tl.o 
House on a dray, clad in a green coat and brass buttons, and i. w^hite hat, though with bajo 

* from .TaiiinicJi,” i). 45. 
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feet. But old Vickers was not the worst of the garrulous members who lirought things to 
such a pass that after the fortunes of the colony had collapsed with the emancipation of 
the negroeSj and the abolition of the monopoly of sugar, they brought it to the last stage 
of ruin by the disturbances of 1S()3. Then the Assembly did the wisest tiling it ever did. 
Icrfing its utter impotence, except for mischief, it laid down its authority, the negro 
rebellion was crushed, and Jamai(‘a became a Crown colony under a new cpnstitution. 
Tlie island seems, however, to be little better than ever it was. Indeed, from the letters 
of the correspondent already referred to. it seems gradually drifting from bad to worse, 
and unless the all-healing effects of a long course of wise rule succeeds in bringing about 
a better state of affairs, will sink into a paradise of semi-barbarous negroes. The following 
is a summary of the ac<*ount we have gleaned from observations made by a corre- 
spondent on a journey across the colony to the north side of the island ; — The parishes on 
the north si(l(» bear the reputation of being the most fertile and prosperous in Jamaica. 
Th(‘ roi^d lies across the# great mountain range which Ibnus tin* backbone of the island, 
amidst scenery of striking and duersiiiiHl licauty, rich in all the forms of tropical 
\ogctation, to which is added the peculiar charm, laic in lh(*<e latitudes, of running 
streams of rdear water. At Spring-bill, s(»me sixteen miles from Kingston, is cslab- 
lisbeu j'l a lov(’l> sjud tlic Botanic (iarilen, which is kept up >>itli greater care than 

is usual among the State instilutiunb of Jamaica, and testities, by the variety of 
its trees and plants, to the c\traor<linarv res<iuree'' of this climate. One cannot help 

In'iiig s1ru<‘k, ho\\e\er, liere as elscuhen* in tli<‘ West Indies, bv flu* scantiness of the 
modern tcsult^- in the >\ork of acclimatising to any Ubcful end the products of the Kastern 
tvo])ies and other similar countries; though most of the fruits, &o., wo so familiarly 
associate with the West Indit's are not native to it, but introduced from tin* mainland, 
i)V even from tlic Paeilie Islands. I'be mango, it is true, is universal in every garden and 
hill-shle, and floiivi-hes in woncliTful luxuriance Must of the varieties, however, arc very 

inferior to those of India, and even the boasts** “No. 11,^' which is said to have been 

introduced from Marlinicpie, is not to be named with the product of Mazagan or Maldu. 
Many of the eominoii fruits of India and ('Inna, such as the leetcliee and the loipiat, seem 
Ui he unknown in J.irnaiea. The linen ! ilourishes exceedingly at a certain 
height, above the .sea, but there are many other species of that genus ecpially valuable 
for their febrifugal and economic ]>ropertics, wdiich would perhaps be better suited to 
tliese lalitudes. Nature has done everything* for this island, and the efforts of man to 
supplement her gifts liavc hitherto been of intinitcsimal worth. In travelling by w^ay of 
the roads into tlie interior it is impossible not to be struck w*ith the fact that tlie advance 
once made by man’s industry hai. not been maintained. On every side are evidences of 
retrogression and decay. Cultivated lands have relapsoil into wdldorness. The fields which 
once grew sugar-cane are now overrun with jungle, lioofless houses, dilapidated works, 
and rotting fences testify to the general defeat which the pwers of man have sustained 
in the struggle for existence. Along the wdiole forty miles of road between Kingston 
and Aiinotto Buy, until one reaches the rich low* lands near the sea, there are hardly any 
signs of cultivation visible. 

Yet that the soil is of exuberant fertility, capable of yielding all the products of the 
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tropics, as well as an extraortlinary number of those j>roper to the tum|)erato zone, is 
proved by the wonderful luxiiriauee of the ve^*tation, even u]) to the liill-to 2 >s. 4 ho whole 
of this northern eoast of Jainaiea, fnuii Port Antonio to Monteg'O Bay, is a parauHsc for 
richness and beauty, a land of unexamjdeil fertility, eajiablo (d bujijiorting an indnslrial 
population iis laif^e as that on any espial area of the earth’s suriaee. 'flu* few prosiierous sii^ar 
plantations — alas! every year ^rovvmgf fewer and loss pro^|H*rous — are liere situated. Besides 
sutrar, rum, and pimento, there ini^Iit he f^rown fruits here sullieieiit in (luantity to supply 
all thb Atlantic States of America. The oraii^s are equal in size to those •of* Brazil, and 
in .flavour to those of Sydno\, and ludn^ naturally furnislied with exceptionally thick skins, 
like s.onic other natives of this soil, would h<*ar eviuirtaliou better than any other. The 
<*oo(a-iiut trees equal in si/e, healtlnncss, and fruitfuliuNs any seen cUewhc're in the 
tropics. To tile (juestion. why cocoa-nuts are not more ci^llivated, the stereotyped answer 
is, that “it is no u.se to ^row them, for thev will be stohni before they are ripc.’^ Yet a 
^in«:le eocoa-nnl tree in 'Irinulad or in Honduras is re<‘koned to jfcield product* to vah\o 
of fifteen .shilliuo’s a year; and elsewhere in the West Judies a “ eoeal/’ or coeoa-nul 
plantation, is iv^'-arded as one of the nuist ju'ofitable of estates. Tlie answer as to the 
cocoa-nuts apjdies to almost c\er} other kind of cultivation in Jamaica. The •*urM» uf this 
i^'liind — tlic hlii^it which spoils every local industry, and is raimlly (‘attnjic Ufli* heart out 
of the eonnnumlN - is tlic habit of thievnii' amoiu^ tin* nr‘ 0 'ro pojailation, a habit which 
as.sumcs here tin* form of a national calamit\. No toimtrv in tin* world is so weighted 
and presstnl down l)> larceny as this. The uiii\ersal picvaloiw'c thi^ \ ice among the 
negroes, to an extent which balHes all tlic jjow'crs of (he law, is perhai>s the mosl fruitful 
cause of the di'ctvlcnci* of this once flourishing island, the pearl — or ohc of tlnun, for there 
are feeveral— of ilie Antilles, by nature littinl to take its plaei* among the most valuable of 
British 2)ossesaions. 'flic one fact that this population of a Utile more than half a iiiiliion 
imjMirts fcKKUtuffs. including corn-meal, grain, vegctablt’s, and dried fruit to the extmit of 
nearly a }car in value, bears unmistakable tc'^liinony to the blighting inllncncc upon 

all the springs of loial industry of the favourite negro sin. I’Iicto i.s scarcely any jiortion 
of these imjxirt.s which might not be fnrnisluMl by the ishiiid itself’ under a healthy 

condition of industrj. Tlie people, bow’ever— so at least they uilirm — prefer 1<» import tko 
necessaries of life nitlier than run the risk of growing ihern in the midst of their 
Iarccnou.s neighbours. 

The slaves were freed, and no man whose morale is such as to make his ppinions 
worth quoting would wi.sli to see them again in bonds. Bui nevertheless this act finally 
ruined the island, llie planters, no doubt, had themselves greatly to blame, for they 
seemed to wilt under what they looked up<ui as an aflliction, and negleetecl the measures 
which have enabled the peojile of Dernerara and other tropical colonies to pa|rtially« at 

least, replace the labour they were deprived of by the Act of Bmancijiaiion. But still tlio 
facts stand as w’e have staled. In 1<S05, during the height of the slaveiy* system, 
Jamaica exporte<l 150,(K)0 hogdieads of sugar, besides other ]>roduee. la ISjJO flic exjiort 
of sugar declined to 100,000 hogsheads ; in 1839, to 10,213 hogsheads ; in 1850, to 
30,030; and in 1875, to 28,000. It is true that there ha.s been a slight inercuse of 1#^ 

years in the product of coffee and one or two other articles, but it is still very far from 
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being such os mi^t be expected from the resources of the island, and by no means 
sufficient t8 supply the loss caused by the great falling-off in the staple of sugar. In 
1817, with a jiopulation less than two-thirds of the present, the total exports of Jamaica 
were valued at more than seven millions sterling. At the present time they do not much 
exceed one million and a quarter. The. total value of the property, movable and 
immovable, in the island was once reckoned at £50,000,000. Now it would Ijc difficult 
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to estimate what is the value of projierty in Jamaica, seeing that most the estates, with the 
exception of tlioso devoted to the h:'eeding of cal tie, are wholly unsaleable. Some three 
hund|j’cd sugar estates, and almost as many coffee, have been abandonetl since the emanci- 
^tion. At present nothing enn be. conceived more unhealthy than the state of Jamaica, 
judged hy every test applicable to such a country. The white populafion, w’hich must 
ever constitute the chief strength of the island, if it is to remain a British colony and 
not to sink back into savagery, has diminished and continues to diminish. At the time 
Bryan Edwards wrote his pondcroits but valuable work on the West Indies, in 1793, 
the whites of Jamaica were estimated to number 25,000, exclusive of the niilitarv At 
80 
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the census of 1S71 they had fjJlen to 13,81 which is some' 3,000 less than 
the white populiitioii of llavb:idocs, an island one-fiftieth of the size of JaiAaica. Yet 
nature has not decreed the white man^s hanishment from this tropical island. No other 
island in the West Indies is, in fact, so well fitlcfl by nature to be a home for the 
Hritish nice, for no otlicr can Iniast of a temperate climate under tropical latitudes. 
Whoever has been to Newcastle, among the Blue Mountains, has seen British soldiers 
living in perfect health and comfort, even though debarred by the jicculiar character of 
the country about the cantonment from their usual spi>rts or exorcise. * • 

The change which was made in 18()5, in consequence of the disturbances, was 
perhaps inevitable. Representative institutions had sunk to the lowest depth of degra- 
dation. The abolition of the Assembly was, in fact, unanimoubly voted, amidst the applause 
of all eliusbes of the people, black as well as white. • The franchise had been made so 

low as the negro population, a preponderating voice in it, and to exclude the majority 
of the respectable white and coloured inhabitants from any sjiarc in the government. 
The comjiaratively small number of whites in Jamaica mubt ever render a return to 
the experiment undesirabh', for the idea of imrliamenlarj institutions worked entirely by 

negroes is at present not to be thought td*. Yet it is generally agreedr that nev<T 

Avere things worse than they are at present; and that unless taxiltion is lightem^d, 
and good goverimient increased, there will be bidbro long some fearful ealastrophe. 
The friends of the negro are dissatisfied, and the plauteis are discunleiited with a state 
of things in whi<*h their interests arc sybtematieally, even offensively igii()n‘d. An absolute 
government has in Jamaica prov^ed an utter failim*, as iiuy be proved by vety potent 
figures. 

In the year before the rebellion, the annual expenses of the island were 

,t319,3;2*2. In lS7t3-77 the estimates provided foi; an expenditure of L310,571.* Tliere 
has thus been an iiKTease of nearly i200,000 a year in thirteen years, though with- 
out a corresponding increase in the colonial prospects, nor even from sueli jniblic works 
as the Government has tliought iieccs.sary, has the return been cr|ual to the expendi- 
ture. The production of the island has remained stationary during sixt^^n years, and 
shows a tendency to decline rather than to increase ; yet the Government Establishment ^ 
has been greatly increased, the expenditure on oifieials having trebletl since JiS65. 

If we compare Jamaica with cither of the two colonii's to whicli it comes nearest in 
size and importance — namely, British Guiana and Trinidad, either of which it at least equals 
in fertility and natural resources — wc shall be struck with the mis<'rable result of* a pure 
Crown CjoV43rnment for such an island. With a population of 5 ( 10,1011 the exj>orts of Jamatciv 
in lS75t were of the value of tl,ll(),ts5, and the gross expenditure £58(5,520, British 
Gviiana, in the same year, with a population of 220,000, exix)rted to the value of 1^,338,121, 

• In 1875 the amount of puhlic rrvenue was £.>28,734, and the expenditure £180,870. The plWc debt in 
.870 was €501,413; the imports ftom the United Kin^om £967,052, from all couiitriCB £1,700,^3; and the 
total exports from all counlrios £1,617,015. * 

t I have taken the year 1876, os it is the one whloh the Stand ird torrespondent lias selected comparison. 

It ouj^ht, howcTtr, in justice, to be inentiomd that, as may bo seen from the fif^s just quoted, ihq exp^tuio 
in 1876 was less, and the ex^Kirts rather more. The argument, however, remains the samo. ^ ^ 
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and expended £355^079. Trinidad, with a population of 120,000, exported to the value of 
£1,625,082?, and expended £282,29 1. Thus the exports of Jamaica were, per head of the 
papulation, in round numbers, £3, in British Guiana over £10, and in Trinidad £12. From 
this the reader may not unjustly draw the conclusion that Jamaica, if a pleasant land, is 
noj a properous one. 


Hmi.* 

Four centuries ago, this now little-visited island was the converging point of W&terii 
adventurers, and was intended by the Spaniards to be the metropolis of tie New World which 
Columbus had discovered, and which they were exploring. The island, first trodden by 
]!)uroj)ean foot on the Oth December, J 192, is about 135 statute miles in its greatest breadth, 
and too miles in its greate^t length! The superficies may be approximately taken at »30,U00 
square miles, or nearly the same as that of Ireland ; its eoast-line, measuring indentations, 
at 1,50^^ miles. The surface is essentially mountainous, the mountain system consisting of 
three parallel chains running in a general direction from east-south-oast to west-north-west. 
Some of the peaks attain a height of from 8,000 to 9,000 feet, but the culminating point 
is Pico del Iftikec, or El Itucillo, so called from its crown of silvery clouds. It is nearly in 
the <*f the i‘<land, and is assigned by Schomburgk a height of 9,620 feet. Except 

the very highest elevations thcbc mountains are everywhere covered with a deep ri<di soil 
from wliieli spring exuberant vegetation and forests of valuable trees. A steady supply 
of moisture, which descends in constant streams to the plains and valleys below, diffuses 
fruitfulness and verdure through this rich but unhappy island of the black man. None 
of the rivers are availalde for inland navigation, but they all supply abundant means of 
irrigation, and even by the strength c»f the currents and rapids an immense water- 
power, us yet w'aiting utilisation for industrial and mechanical purposes. The island is at 
present divided between two Ilepublics : that of Ilayti, comprising that part of the island 
formerly owned by the French, and now ruled t ; the descendants of their former negro 
slaves ; and that of San or Santo Domingo, which is the section once held by Spain. 

■ 

• At one lime w^e used to hear a good deal of Hayti and the Haytian and Dominican 
ll(^ubJics. But of late years they have all but dr(> 2 >pcd out of liistory, and it is only when 
they arc cutting each oth(*r\s throats, or sw’indling ihoir citizens with brass buttons for money, 
that the.w’orkPs attention is j)articularly called to them. Vet Ifayti is a maguitieent 
island, contesting wdth Cuba the honour of her •• ^he Pearl of the Antilles, yielding all the 
v<igetablc products of the tropics in the richest prol'nsiv n, niul jibouudiug in mines of all 
the useful and many of the precioiu uetals. It w^as the E&pagnola of Columbus, whose 
hous(|^ tliey still show in San Domingo, the Ilisjmniola, or Little Spain, of its later historians. 

the Indians call it Haite, or the mountainous land, and this name the island yet bears. 
The Fronth blacks, who in 180 1 drove out their masters and have ever since maintained 
their independence, call their Republic by the same name, while the Eastern Republic of 

• See Major Stuart’s exhaustive rrix)rt on Ha>*ti in “ Rcjiort of Hop Majesty’s Rccrotarics of Embassy and 
LegaW*’ Part II. r Parliamentary DocumeAts,” 1877). IhuKml ; “ Santo Doiuiugo;* 1873 , Ac. 
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the Spaniards and Spanish negroes is known as Santo Domingo. It*is thus an almost 
thorough) 7 ''black island. Thei*e the negio dominates, and the few white men who li^e amongst* 
them arc treated as infenor beings. The European who lands there for the 6rst time is apt. to 
remember that land where the horses were masters and the riders serfs^ and to exj>erienoc 
fetdings much the same as those which fill the mind of the Amerieau planter whose lo^ is 
now cast in the State of South (^arolina. The Canb Indian«i lm\e disappeared. Hiey were 
a feeble race, of languid temperament, phlegmatic, and melancholy. They troubled them* 
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selves about nothing, and in due time they were enslaved and died. In 15U, tw^enty-two 
jean after their first acquaintance with the Kuropcans, they were reduced m number from 
!i,000,000 to ItjOOO. They had perished in the gold mines, men, nomen, and cbildrAi ; 
and their murder is one of the foulest Wots < i the indifferent reputation wliicli tlic 
Spanish rule of "the Indies'' bears The destruction of the Indians was the ruin «f their 
destroyers. To replace them Africans had to bo imported, and the Afrieans in *t heir 
turn ousted both the Spanish settlers and the French ones, and are now mastvs of ’f'le 
Island, though the two Waek Republics hate each other nilh a hatrcfl surpassing that of 
most men V ho write "Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity" on their flag.. The llaytian 
Republic IS toleraWy prosperous, though afflicted with that New World mania for revolutions 
w ich 80 sadly afflicts their Spanish neighbours. Port-au-Prin<e is the capital of 'the 
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Republic, which altbgether, including the islands lying off the coast, includes an area of 9,232 
miles and fl population of about 550,000. Its principal foreign trade is with Crreat Britain, 
Ji^ce, the United S^tcs, Holland, and Germany. Its revenue is about £850,000, and 
owing to the diiRculty experienced in borrowing, its expenditure is necessarily about the 
sajne. Iho population is not increasing much, and, indeed, it is affirmed in the island that 
it is really decreeing. The Haytians are a very favourable sjtecimcn of what the black mpn 
can become when he has a fair chance, education, and Ihc self-respect which freedom 
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inspifgs^ Certainly, tlioiigh flayti under it« present government is by no means so prosperous 
an island as it used to be, these curly-headed Frenchmen, with their polished manners, and, 
in some eases, even high education and accomplishments, could scarcely be supposed to be of 
the same s{)ccies as the Jamaica negro. Still the superstitions of the Obeah men and the 
Ananey stories whicli, like the other West Indian negroes, they brought from Africa, flourish 
'ft Jamaica, and form a dark feature in the character of even the best of 

He people. The people have a good deal of the vivacity of the French, and a great amount 
w vitality under misfortunes that would have crushed a less elastic race. They h{\ve, like 
tl^ir semi-ancestors over the Channel, tried most forms of government. They commenced 
with a Republic — ^formed by men such -as Ag6, Toussaint FOuverture, and Dcssalines, once 
ibomselves slaves— and, after trying Monarchy in various forms, arc at present believed to 
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be livings ostensibly under the former subjection. During^ the empire there used to be 
a prodigious number of dukes, znarquisos, and viscounts among the negroes. But they 
have all disappeared. Pukes are draymen in Port-au-Prince, ^ marquises do wbita^ 
washing; and among some qf the best coal-whippers on board the steamers are some 
of the minor nobles of tho Emperor Soulouque. As for his Majesty, he is dead, «d 
one of his august widows was for some time the most prosperous washerwoman at Kingston, 

in Jamaica. 

# 

The Republicans of Santo Domingo were at one time united with the Ilaytians, but they 
had to separate from tlieir black Gallic allies, of whom they now speak with intouso bitter- 
.ness, and perhaps not unjustly. The Dominicans are, however, ahvays hankering after 
union with a stronger State. With a territory of some * 1 ^ 0^000 square miles, and a jwpu- 
lation rated as high as 250,000, they still consider that they are numerically loo weak 
for a separate nationality, and live in yearly terror of attempts on the part ^ of tly» 
Ilaytians to conquer them. Forgetting old difficulties, in 1801 they united with Spain, 
but her rule being simply intolerable — for the Spaniard ia unicachable — they broke loose 
in 1863, and again became independent. They are still talking of annexatidh, and more 
than once have made overtures to the United States to take them* into* its b4)som. 
Hitherto, however, the want of a quhl pro quo has caused Uncle Sam to harden his heart 
to Dominican woes. Bananas are as fruit excellent. They are mealy, digestible, uiitriliou'*, 
and wholesome : but as a source of revenue they are decidedly o|)cn to objections. Santo 
Domingo is essentially Spanish in language, habits, and mode of life, and had Spain 
shoAvn the slightest sympathy with the aspirations of the people, her Hag iniglii yet 
have been flying on the island. At present it is about as badly governed as it eould 
well l)e. Of the revenue of £170,000, nearly one-half is spent on tho Ministry of 
War and Marine, and yet tho Domiiucnns, if allowed, would gladly live in peace among 
themselves and with all others. The capital, San Domingo (p. 317), is the olde.st 
city of European origin in America, having been founded by Bartholomew Columbus in 
1191. But at present it ausw'ers but poorly to the descriptions of Oviedo and oilier 
w'riters of his time. The site, plan, and area are still the same; but in vain the visitor 
looks for the monuments which made it the rival of the iirst cities of Spain. Mjfiay 
public buildings were left unfinished when, owing to the excitement m*atcd by tho Mexican 
discoveries of Cortez and his followers, the exodus to the mainland began, and, yi this 
condition many still remain. Siege and war have done the rest, while the position of 
the harbour, within a bar at the mouth of the Ozama River, is an obstruction to flipping 
and commerce. W'e have called Santo Doming a Black Republie, and so, iu reality, 
it is, though the people would be very indignant were they called anything else than 
Spaniards. Yet, truth is, the myigre aznl is in a very small proportion to th^ nangrt 
negro. But tho white man can own projicrty and bold office in San Dominj^. u 
Ilayti, by law at least, he cannot. Tho end of Santo Domingo will undoubt#dly 
annexation lo the United States, and when annexation comes to Santo 
no civilised Power will Jong tolerate the blustei of the gallant but rather butnptious 
Haytian negroes. * 
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Cuba,* 

This Is the largest and richest of the West Indian Ihlands. It was discovered by 
Qelumbus in 1192, and has successively been called Juana, Femandina, and Santiago, the 
present name, now universally applied, being the native one at the time the whites 
landed. Its extreme length is 7d0 miles, and its average breadth 80 miles. Its ^area i'j 
43,319 square miles, the neighbouring isle of Pinos 1,21 1 square miles, and the smaller islands 
lying off the coast 1,330 square miles — in all, 13,SS3 sejuare miles The coast is generally 
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low and flat, surrounded by islands and rccf&, which render navigation close to land 
diflicult and dangerou'» The liighost pait of the inland ib the Pico de Taniuino (7,670 feel) 
One of the peaks of the mountain range, £U<,iching in the south-east from Punta do 
Muvsi to Cape Cru/, is known as the Sieiii, or Moiuailos de Maestra or Cobre. Hence, 
though the coast-lands me tropical iii climate, the (.leva ted interior of Cuba enjoys an 
almost tempeiate atmosphcie. Some of the scenery is pleasing, and c>en not without 
granileur The western section is the smallest portion of the island, but is the most 
Here are nearly all the great sugar factoiies and tobacco plantations which 
hUve given the island a oommeicul celebrity, and su^iply most of its wealth In the 

i 

/ Y* Hazard “ Cuba with Pen and Pcnul’’ (1S73) G »llenf?o * Tht Pi^ail of the Antilles *’ Ptmn ** L* Ilo d(‘ 
^^iba ’ (187C), and Sktr Keith Jolinston'a ndmirible summiry of the staU of our gcographiud knowUdge ixipTding 
iho taland in the jEft^etopa<l%a JUntanntca (9th oditiun, 1677), 
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central dciwirtment are ITavanna, the hixuriout# capital of the colony, many smaller tornis^ 
and, it follows, most of^thc populi^,tiou. Outride o£ Lho towns arc forests and*^ unpeopled 
savannahs, tliou^h at one tuije in the ea^Htcrii department were well-cultivated districts 
now fallen into ruin, and, owin^ to the richness of the soil, bechmiuj, overrun, 

with wild vegetation. * 

Sugar, tobacco, coffee, rice, and cotton arc the staple products ; and tov 
years the whole trade of the i&l.ind has been disturbed and in some c:ises paralysed aiiu 
even «destroyed by the civil war which has raged since ISOS, the amount of .^ugar expo cd 
ill lS72 was worth over 120,000,000. Jloncy, rum, and wax are also among the art s 
of’ commerce uhu-li enrich the Cubans; while thoir imports comprise rice, olive 
Hour, jerkiMl l>eef, sta\es for casks and sugar-boxes, lard, and coals. In the western divi 
of the island there are o\cr 1,000 miles of railway. yVhai the future of the counti 
to be it IS difiicult to fia\. For ten years the colonists ha\c been at war with Si 
But (wen then tiny are divided among themselves. The iieninsulars, or emigrants 
Spain, wish for the continuance of slavery, the Creoles desire its aliolition ; and as the fo» 
eoinpribo most of the groat sugar-idanters, and liive a \oluntccr force of (>0,000 i 
they have hitherto been able to dictate their will. The Morel) law’', which ^echir»s 
ever) slave aft|*r reaching sixty years of age, and every one born after is 70, ])raeticc 

a dead letter. The insuigeuts <‘arry on a cruel guerilla warfare in (lie interior, w 
the Sipauiardb make reprisals of an eipially atnxnous (diaractiu'. From lS(>S to JH7 
IS calculated that the war has cost 150,000 lives, Init il has now (IS7S) ,ill but d 
out. NevcrthelfiSN, the future of Cuba can never be what its past lus ])ceo I 

diHicult to oiitain an\ thing Ijke an accurate census of the I'-Iand; but it is believed that 
whole jiopulation is something like 1,359,000, ineliuhug 200,000 slaves, and alioiit 1)0,000 j 
“ coloured pcople.^^ 

Wo must conclude this volume with the AVost Indies, otlierwiM' we might have spent 
many (hajiters over tliohe interesting land-spots in the Caribbean 5Sca. Their histoiy is 
stirring, as it embraces much of the heroic jicnod of SjianisU and laiglish yaval adventure 
and tlie times of tin* buccaneers. Tlicir natural liistorv is eijwdly rich, but that we 
may have occasion to speak of when wc travel in the iieighlK>uriiig portions of Oei ti*a^ 
America; wdiile the maniiciN and customs of the inhabitants are much the same us-pvi ‘ 
among the other Spanish inhabitants of America, or in the neiglilMinriug English co ii) 
of British Guiana, which we have yet to visit. Let u«», therefore, cross to the '^§p; ' 
Main.^^ 


Cassixl PuTiii & Gaii*i>, Belle BauvaijiE Woiiks, Lonuon, EC. 




